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CUMBER    I 

Introduction  :    With  a  Survey  of  State  and 
^luNiciPAL  Undertakings 

1.  prefatory  statement 

The  subject-matter  of  tlicsc  pages  is  confined 
to  an  examination  of  tlic  financial  and  industrial 
results  obtained  from  the  production  and  sale 
of  tobacco  imder  government  auspices  in  various 
countries.  Although  tlie  information  it  has  been 
possible  to  assemble  refers  specially  to  a  piirticiilar 
branch  of  industry,  it  may  also  serve  a  purpose 
in  putting  to  the  test  some  of  the  claims  broadly 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  Colleetivist  contention 
that  government  control  is  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
substitute  for  private  enterprise.  Evidence  is 
seldom  produced  in  favour  of  the  contention  ;  too 
often  it  is  simply  taken  for  granted  that  because 
here  and  tliere  throughout  tlie  ^vorld  responsible 
governments  have  entered  into  business  as  pro- 
ducers and  merchants,  the  mere  existence  of  such 
activities  proves  the  possibilities  of  Collectivism 
and  provides  a  good  reason  for  further  steps  in 
tlie  same  direction. 

Abstract  discussion  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  facts  were  available  demonstrating  how  govern- 
nu  nt  business  management  works  in  practice,  and 
this  investigation  is  intended  to  su}:)]ily  information 
of  that  nature.  It  is  not  proposed  to  devote  any 
space  to  the  criticism  of  theories,  except  in  so  far 
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3.  NATURAL  MONOPOLIES 

Ajiart  from  \\w  Post  Oilicc  and  the  coinage, 
wliieh  are  monopolies  established  by  law,  and  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  open  spaces,  &c., 
under  pu})lic  authority,  central  and  local  povem- 
ments  have  undertaken  resj)onsi])iHties  in  depart- 
ments of  a  special  character.  In  many  countries 
the  railways  have  been  nationalized;  the  public 
control  of  the  sewajre  is  almost  universal  ;  and 
fi'cquently  the  supply  of  water,  c^as,  electricity,  and 
the  rumiinrr  of  tramwavs  are  entrusted  to  the  local 
nmnieipality. 

To  recognize  the  existence  of  such  activities 
is  not  to  make  concessions  to  C<»lleetivist  con- 
tentions. Public  services  of  this  nature  form  a 
separate  class  and  are  to  be  distinguislud  from  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  common  demand  and  the 
manacroment  of  trades  and  industries  where  free 
bargaining  can  best  determine  price  and  quality. 

(Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  between  local 
gas,  water,  or  electricity  suj)plies,  or  between  tram- 
ways on  rails  along  j)ub]ie  streets,  is  impossible  with- 
out chaos  and  grave  pu])lie  ineonvenience  ;  as  a 
consequence  such  services  develoj)  into  monopolies 
without  there  having  been  anv  conscious  effort 
to  establish  them.  In  the  same  way  a  distinct 
monopoly  attaelu  s  to  means  of  transport  by  railway 
or  canal  fr<»m  pla.ee  to  place.  Tiiesr  services  may 
therefore-  be  ealird  natural  monopolies  ;  and  any 
existing  public  control  over  them  is  no  argunu  nt 
for  the  arbitrary  ex'tension  of  govt  rnnu  nt  din-etion 
over  other  enterprises,  where  such  direction  can 
»)nly  ])e  ordained  l)y  an  Act  of  Pa.rhanu  nt  specially 
creating  monopoly  j)rivil(ges  and  making  illegal  the 
exercise  of  free  eompi  titioii. 
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Moreover,  although  a  natural  monopoly  attaches 
by  their  special  character  to  the  ])iiblic  services  above 
mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  governing 
authority  requires  to  assume  the  function  of 
capitalist  and  employer  of  labour  in  regard  to  them, 
and  engage  in  the  business  of  control  and  manage- 
ment. True,  that  is  sometimes  done,  even  in  the 
absence  of  proof  that  action  was  necessary  in  the 
public  interest — which  could  only  arise  if  the 
monopoly  was  making  arbitrary  use  of  its  powers 
and  was  menacing  rather  than  serving  the  com- 
munity. But  when  that  excuse  for  interference  can 
be  advanced,  and  if  it  be  granted  that  natural 
monopolies  require  special  supervision,  there  are 
other  ways  of  meeting  the  case  than  actual  national- 
ization or  municipalization.  Legislation  might  limit 
the  rates  charged  for  the  service  ;  or  the  value  of  the 
roadbed  or  wayleave  might  be  assessed,  like  other 
subjects,  to  the  taxes.  Methods  of  this  kind  are  in 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways and  other  public  services,^  and  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  what  are  called  ])ul)lie 
franchises  ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
application  the  community  could  by  these 
means  get  as  much  benelit  from  the  under- 
taking as  if  it  were  under  direct  municijial  manage- 
ment, while  those  who  operated  it  would  enjoy  no 
more  than  a  fair  return  for  their  active  share  in 
the  business.  There  is  a  further  alternative  in 
the  retention  or  acquisition  as  public  property  of 
the  wayleave  or  })rivilege  on  which  any  such 
monopoly  is  based,  and  the  leasing  to  private  enter- 

1  CJ.  for  oxamplo  the  law  governing  pas  companies  in  London, 
stipulating  that  prices  and  dividends  shall  vary  inversely  with 
one  another,  the  London  County  Council  having  power  to  fix  the 
quality  of  the  gas. 
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prise  of  the  ri^lit  to  o|)CTatc-.^  Under  such  an 
arrangcnjcnt,  Avitli  due  saft(fuards  against  <U'prccia- 
tion  of  I  lie  properly  and  suital)le  precautions  to 
secure  reasonable  fares  or  prices,  tliere  is  no  reason 
why  Ihe  service  could  not  be  performed  witli  jierfect 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  And  any  of  these 
alternatives,  l)y  exeludinf,'  direct  jniblic  nianapenient, 
would  iiave  the  incidental  advanta^re  of  sinijilifyinij 
the  problems  of  rrovernment  and  preventino;  the 
petty  acts  of  ofiieialdom  from  becominix  ci  dominant 
issue  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  to  the 
neglect  of  more  important  public  questions. 

4.    VOLUNTARY    GOVERNMENT    ENTERPRISE 

There  arc  other  forms  of  government  activity 
in  business  or  trade  often  welcomed  by  Collect  ivists, 
though  not  without  much  confusion  of  thought,  as 
marking  an  advjuice  toward  their  ideal.  Govern- 
ments, for  instance,  often  control  in  the  common 
interest  such  national  and  natural  resources  (land, 
forests,  mines,  and  water-power)  as  have  not  been 
alienated  from  pidjlic  ownership  ;  they  sometimes 
produce  goods  for  their  own  re(piirements  in 
public  departments;  they  provide  many  public 
benelits  and  amenities  free  of  charge  to  the  inuuedi- 
ate  user  ;  and  I  hey  frequently  enter  the  competitive 
market  as  sup]>liers  of  various  goods  and  services. 

Tile  confusion  we  speak  of  is  to  associate  jniblic 
action  of  this  kind  with  tlu-ories  of  social  economy 
which  require  as  an  essential  condition  the  exclusion 
of  private  effort  and  the  jirohibition  against  ]irivate 
individuals  using  their  property  and  their  faculties 
to   their   own    advantage.      Clearly    that    ]>rinciple 

1  C/.  flio  State  railways  in  Hollantl,  nnd  trnniwaj-9  in  Devon - 
pdrt,  iMiinlMir/rli  and  «-I««v»'n  otluT  British  numicipnlitir^.  A  Jist  is 
givon  in  th<'  Mutiicipal  Yrar  Hook. 
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of  Collectivism  is  not  involved  here.  All  that  the 
government  does  in  these  eases  is  to  act  as  an 
association  of  individuals  administering  its  own 
property  without  having  any  right  to  interfere  with 
others,  and  if  it  trades  or  manufactures  it  must 
take  its  chances  of  success  in  the  oj^sen  market. 
The  principle  of  Collectivism  is  introduced  when 
the  government  goes  beyond  purely  voluntary  effort 
and,  under  legal  powers  enforced  by  fines  and 
penalties,  arbitrarily  declares  it  a  misdemeanour  for 
any  one  to  trade  or  sell  in  competition  with  the 
public  authority.  And  that  the  State  or  munici- 
pality has  reason  to  dread  competition  is  shown  in 
the  steps  almost  invariably  taken  to  frame  mono- 
polistic legislation  immediately  a  revenue-producing 
public  enterprise  is  proposed. 

6.    MUNICIPAL    ENTERPRISE    FOR    CHARITY 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  goods 
or  services  are  provided  below  cost  to  those  who  are 
in  need,  the  enterprise  is  merely  a  form  of  public 
benevolence  subsidizing  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  It  is  significant 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  concerns  iiin  by 
government,  and  especially  by  local  authorities 
where  they  take  any  part  at  all  in  trade  or  industry, 
are  of  this  latter  description.  Tliey  range  from 
the  building  and  U})kee])  of  workhouses"  to  tlie 
supply  of  municipal  milk  and  meat  and  the  pro- 
vision of  model  lodgings  and  pubhe  pawnshops, 
and  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  familiar 
catalogues   of    Collect ivist   experiments.^     3[ost   of 

1  Cf.  The  Culleclivist  State  in  the  Making,  by  Emil  Davies,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Fabian  Research  Department  on  State  and 
Municipal  Enterprise,  printed  as  a  Special  Supplemont  to  the  Xetv 
Stalc9man,  May  8,   1915. 
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the  examples  of  lliis  so-ealled  profjress  are  taken 
from  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  where  tluy  are 
generahy  to  be  found  and  wliere  in  any  ease 
eeonomic  de])endenee  on  the  help  of  the  State 
is  an  intrrained  habit  ;  but  as  they  are  almost 
imiversally  ealled  into  existence  by  pau|Hrism, 
rather  encoura^iufr  than  mitijnratinfr  the  evil,  it  is 
hardly  eonvineing  to  cite  them  as  steps  toward  an 
ideal  constitution  of  human  society. 

G.    THE    LIMITS    TO    PUBLIC    CONTROL 

What  sanction  there  is  for  special  pul)lie  control 
over  industry  can  only  be  found  in  respect  of  the 
natural  monopolies  already  discussed  ;  but,  as  we 
have  stated,  it  does  not  follow  that  even  in  that  field 
the  governing  authority  need  rim  public  services 
itself.  Moreover,  if  direct  public  management, 
instead  of  control  alone,  is  ealled  for,  it  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  condition  (often  dilheult  to  enforce) 
that  the  service  will  be  conducted  more  cheaply, 
more  eflieiently,  and  with  greater  benefit  to  those 
who  use  it  than  private  enterj^risc  could  in  the 
circumstances  be  expected  to  o})erate  it.  The  aim 
of  public  management  should  in  effect  be  to  make 
the  service  a  '  public  utility  '  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term,  providing  a  convenience  that  will  assist  the 
citizen  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  It  should 
complement  and  not  supplant  private  enterprise  ; 
it  shoidd  not  be  subsidized  at  the  exjiense  of  the 
revenues,  and  it  certainly  should  not  be  a  disguised 
form  of  taxation.  Kates  and  charges  should  be  no 
more  than  sullieient  to  cover  the  expenditiu'cs, 
iiiehiding  the  interest  and  charges  on  eai^tal 
invested.  When  that  rule  is  departed  from  and  the 
jiublic  monopoly  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  fill  the 
Treasury,   it    ceases  to   be   pur<  !y   a   s(  r\iec   to  the 
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comnninity  and  becomes  in  part  an  engine  of 
taxation,  the  more  ill-devised  beeause  amid  the 
intrieaeies  of  finance  and  account anev  the  consumer 
cannot  know  how  much  of  what  he  ]:>ays  represents 
an  indirect  tax  upon  him  and  how  nmch  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  commercial  benclit  he  derives  from  the 
service.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative 
bureau  and  has  to  submit  to  prices  being  charged 
which  have  no  relation  to  any  standard  of  value 
since  they  include  more  or  less  mono]:>oly  profit  (and 
therefore  indirect  taxation)  according  to  what 
officials  think  the  traffic  will  bear. 

7.    GENUINE    COLLECTIVIST    UNDERTAKINGS 

It  is  not  usual  to  regard  the  securing  of 
revenues  as  the  main  or  even  a  subsidiary  object 
of  the  public  management  of  natural  monopolies  ; 
the  '  socialization  '  is  more  generally  defended  as  a 
means  to  improve  conditions,  provide  better 
facilities,  and  keep  fares  and  charges  at  a  minimum. 
But  despite  hopes  and  promises,  the  temptation  to 
make  profit  cannot  often  be  resisted,  and  a  system 
of  disguised  taxation  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
introduced.  This  result  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
incidental  development  of  municipal  management 
which  we  may  believe  its  promoters  would  have 
avoided  if  they  had  been  able  to  do  so. 

Circumstances  are  different  with  most  of  the 
legal  monopolies,  established  and  maintained  by 
governments,  the  reason  for  whose  existence  lias 
little  connexion  with  the  provision  of  a  '  public 
utility  '.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  about  prolit- 
making  intentions,  since  the  main  purjiose  and 
function  of  these  mono])olies  are  to  obtain  revenues 
for  the  State.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule   one   might    mention  the  Post   Office  and  the 
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issue  of  money,  although  their  activities  too  .re  not 
always  confined  to  the  provision  of  a  ntional 
service  and  they  may  easily  be  abused  by  th  State 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  its  legal  owers, 
with  a  view  to  extracting  a  fiscal  profit,  .i  other 
exception  is  the  Indian  Opium  ^Monopoly  whia  may 
be  said  to  exist,  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  )ut  as 
a  means  to  prevent  the  excessive  consumptio.  of  a 
harmful  drug. 

For  the  rest,  modern  State  enterprises  conucted 
as  monopolies  for  the  production  and  sale  c  roods 
in  universal  demand  arc  simply  fiscal  expdients 
which  impose  indirect  taxation  on  the  conumer. 
According  as  the  material  used  is  of  forcig.  or  of 
domestic  origin,  the  '  profit  '  secured  cnsists 
essentially  in  a  separate  Customs  or  Excis  duty 
on^i!each  article,  so  levied  as  to  be  disgujcd  in 
the  price,  and  concealed  as  to  incidene  and 
amount  from  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a  systcu  vhich 
tends  to  withdraw  the  control  over  taxatio  from 
Parliament  and  to  place  it  in  the  hand^  f  the 
Executive. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  outstnding 
examples  of  the  nationalized  industries  which 
remain  after  the  properly  non-revenue  naturl  and 
legal  monopolies  and  the  isolated  cases  of  vointary 
pubhc  enterprise  are  eliminated  from  the  soicwhat 
imiposing  but  distinctly  misleading  catalo<:'es  of 
Collectivist  undertakings.  There  is  furthci  o  in- 
stance of  the  nationalization  of  these  manul/::fures 
or  trades  having  been  effected  in  order  to  subtitute 
the  alleged  advantages  of  Collecti\'ism  tr  the 
alleged  drawbacks  of  what  is  loosely  ailed 
'  capitalism '.  Historically  they  arc  mor(  often 
than  not  the  descendants  of  the  old-time  monriolies 
and  patents  granted  by  kings  to  their  favor.es,  or 
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the  are  an  out-growth  of  the  much-discredited 
deice  of  farming  the  revenues,  the  government 
mo.opoly  having  become  a  directly  administered 
Stse  affair  instead  of  a  joint  concern  with  the  State 
ant  privileged  individuals  as  partners.  Even  to- 
da^  this  system  of  leasing  monopolies  for  taxation 
obtins  in  several  countries  and  governments  have 
takn  refuge  in  it  in  order  to  escape  the  defects  of 
dirct  State  management,  or  because  they  could 
get  better  financial  results  by  entrusting  the 
mr..agement  of  the  nationalized  industry  to  a 
prrate  company  or  syndicate. ^ 

The  State  monopolies  of  a  commercial,  profit- 
maing  character  are,  moreover,  comparatively  few 
in  umber.  They  include  monopolies  of  hfe  insurance 
andotteries  and  the  right  that  certain  governments 
rescve  to  themselves  to  produce  and  sell  alcohol, 
m?-.3hes,  gunpowder,  salt,  and  camphor.  Italy 
haF  nationalized  life  insurance  under  a  law  which 
wil  be  in  full  operation  after  the  year  1922,  and 
its-xperiences  in  this  line  of  business  might  afford 
an  attractive  thesis  to  the  student  of  actuarial 
prcitice  who  wishes  to  compare  insurance  methods 
anc  results  under  State  management  with  methods 
aiic  results  under  private  enterprise.  National 
(ad  municipal)  lotteries  exist  in  several  countries 
wbre  governments  are  disposed  to  cater  to  and 
mae  profit  out  of  the  gambling  instinct,  but  it  is 
stitching  definitions  beyond  due  bounds  to  classify 
suh  activities  as  trades  or  industries.  Russia  and 
S^Atzerland  have  their  alcohol  monopolies,  suspended 
in  the  former  case  since  August,  1914.  Salt 
maopolies  are  in  existence  here  and  there,  Japan 
ha    its     camphor     monopoly,     and     France     has 

1  See  injra  :  Chapters  on  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 
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nationalized,  among  otlur  tliinfjs,  the  production  of 
niatc'lu's  and  f];iinj:)<)wdcr.^ 

TIksc  undertakings  arc  all  of  less  importance 
and  tlu  list  is  comph  tt-d  by  inchidinf^  tlic  tol)acco 
monoj)olii's,  the  most  represented ivc  illustrations 
of  State  industry  and  the  most  frecpu  ntly  quoted 
as  practical  examples  of  Collectivism,  deserving 
therefore  a  careful  and  particular  examination  of 
the  way  in  Mhich  they  are  operated. 

8.    STATE  MONOPOLIES  AND   OTHER  METHODS 
OF   TAXATION 

In  saying  that  legally  created  State  monopolies 
arc  intended  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  it 
must  be  rccfognized  that  tlie  articles  taxed  in  some 
countries  by  the  method  of  monopoly  are  commonly 
regarded  as  fit  objects  for  taxation,  and  where 
monopolies  are  not  in  force  otlur  methods  of 
taxing  the  article  are  applied.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  tobacco.  It  is  almost  universally  taxed 
by  governments  and  where  any  rule  at  all  of  taxa- 
tion obtains,  beyond  the  mere  arbitrary  claim  to 
impose  whatever  exactions  the  autliorities  think 
will  bring  in  money,  the  justification  given  for 
such  taxation  is  that  tobacco  is  a  luxury  ;  it  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  if  the  citizen  chooses  to 
consume  it,  the  tax  involves  no  actual  hardship. 
For  that  reason  the  objections  proj)erly  raised 
against  the  taxation  of  necessaries  of  life  are 
considered  by  many  to  be  invalid  in  the  case  of 
an  article  like  tobacco, 

1  An  instructive  account  of  the  Italian  Insuraiuo  Monopoly 
will  be  found  in  M.  Yvi-s  (Juyot's  Where  and  W/nj  rublie  Ownership 
has  Failed,  Knglinh  translation,  publLslud  (I'JH),  by  tin-  M«u-millan 
Ciinipany,  New  York.  The  roaiiir  may  also  be  refi-rrt d  to  informa- 
tion about  tiie  Swiss  anti  Russian  Alcohol  Monopolies  and  numerous 
other  public  enterprises,  contained  in  the  same  book. 
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9.    REVENUE    SYSTEMS    COMPAIIED 

The  point  just  discussed  would  if  pursued  lead 
to  wider  questions  related  to  the  freneral  ])rineiples 
of  taxation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
digression  into  that  aspect  of  the  subject.  It  is 
sutfieient  to  accept  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  a  taxed 
article,  and  in  our  review  of  the  State  monopolies 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  compare  their 
fiscal  results  with  the  fiscal  results  obtained  from 
taxation  in  other  countries  where  the  industry  is  in 
private  hands.  In  the  latter  case  the  means  avail- 
able are  the  faniiliar  Customs  and  Excise  duties, 
stamps,  licences,  &c.,  payable  either  by  the  pro- 
ducers or  by  the  sellers  of  the  article  and  passed  on 
by  them  to  the  consumers.  In  addition,  non- 
monopoly  countries  derive  out  of  the  tobacco 
industry  whatever  share  of  income  and  property 
taxes,  local  rates,  and  other  ordinary  imposts  is 
paid  by  tobacco  importers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  retailers.  The  more  flourishing  the 
industry,  the  greater  the  bulk  of  goods  produced 
or  consumed,  imported  or  exported,  the  greater  will 
be  this  contingent  revenue  apart  altogether  from 
the  proceeds  of  specific  tobacco  taxes,  such  as 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  licences,   &c. 

State  monopolies  (excepting  in  some  cases  where 
they  are  leased)  do  not  contribute  in  this  indirect 
way  to  the  revenues.  A  projoer  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  therefore  demands  on  the  one  hand  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  normal  taxation  of  wliieh 
the  State  industry  is  relieved  and  its  dcduetion  from 
book-made  {n-olits  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these 
profits  are  accepted  as  inehuling  general  taxes,  it 
is  not  sulTieient  to  place  against  them  merely  the 
specific  tobacco  revenues  obtained  in  non-monopoly 
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countries,  Icavinpf  out  of  consideration  tlie  yield  of  all 
the  otlier  taxes  lo  wliieli  Hk-  to])aeeo  industry,  in 
common  with  other  industries,  has  to  contribute  its 
share. 

10.    FINANCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    RESULTS 

The  jniblished  accounts  of  State  ^lonopolies 
must  be  submitted  to  a  careful  scrutiny  from  other 
points  of  view  ;  the  accredited  revenues  are  arrived 
at  by  deducting  expenditures  from  gross  receipts  and 
very  different  results  are  revealed  according  as  the 
expenditures  include  or  exclude  items  like  ca]»ital 
charges,  rent  of  property  emplc)yed,  salaries  and 
expenses  of  Inland  Revenue  ollieials,  and  the  value 
of  services  renderc  d  to  the  monoi)oly  by  other  public 
departments.  The  linaneial  results  having  been 
examined,  it  m  ill  be  necessary  also  to  judge,  as  far 
as  ofTicial  statistics  and  expressions  of  authoritative 
opinion  can  give  guidance,  what  kind  of  treatment 
the  individual  as  taxj^ayer,  consumer,  retailer,  or 
employe  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  State  ;  what 
quality  of  goods  the  State  su]i])lies  ;  and  whether 
taking  nil  tilings  into  consideration  the  peo]>le  who 
live  under  the  mono])oly  regime  enjoy  any  per- 
ceptible advantage  from  the  legal  prohibition 
against  [)rivate  individuals  making  ]n'o(it  out  of 
industrv. 


The  information  in  this  ])ook  is  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  ollieial  ]iublieations  issued  by  the 
governments  of  the  various  countries  whose  mon- 
0]K»lies  and  taxation  systems  are  examined  and 
described  ;  occasional  use  has  also  been  made  of 
relevant  matter  extracted  from  sundry  trade 
journals,     foreign     newspapers,     and      from     books 
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dealing  with  or  containing  references  to  the  subject 
under  review.  A  bibliography  of  all  authorities 
consulted  is  given  in  Appendix  V.  The  statistical 
tables  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
facility  in  making  comparisons,  all  foreign  moneys 
and  weights  have  been  converted  into  English 
standards,  are  kept  separate  from  the  text  and  are 
assembled  in  Appendix  I  with  special  references 
in  each  table  to  the  data  on  which  the  figures  are 
based.  A  table  of  the  equivalents  used  in  this 
book  for  converting  foreign  into  English  standards 
of  weight  and  money  will  be  found  on  p.  214. 
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General  Review  of  the  Investigation 

1.  existing  monopolies 

Government  control  over  the  tobacco  trade 
by  means  of  legally  maintained  State  monopoly 
exists  in  France,  Italy,  Anstria-Huntrary  (where 
there  are  three  separate  administrations),  Ja.pan, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  either  exercised  by  the  responsible 
governm(nt  itself  tlu'ough  duly  constituted  State 
departments  ;  or  it  is  entrusted  to  private  parties 
under  a  concession,  the  concessionaires  enjoying  a 
stipulated  share  of  the  monopoly  prolits  in  retinn 
for  their  services  as  t^ix-gatherers. 

The  monopolies  in  France,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Japan,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  are  under 
direct  State  manamnunt  and  cover  tlie  exclusive 
rio"ht  of  the  government  to  import,  purchase, 
manufacture,  and  sell  to])acco.  In  Spain,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden  the  monopolies  are  leased 
to  concession  companies,  which  in  Spain  and 
Turkey  control  the  whole  industry  from  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  to  the  retail  sale  of  the 
finished  goods  ;  in  Portugal  and  Sweden  the  law 
establishing  the  monopoly  gave  the  concession 
company  exclusive  rights  over  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  manufacture  but  di<l  not  interfere 
witli  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  trade  either  in 
monopoly  products  or  in  imported  mamifaetinis. 

For  the  piu'pose  of  our  investigation  we  liave 
thought  it  sufTicient  to  devote  particular  attention 
only  to  the  most  representative  and  most  important 
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of  these  monopolies,  viz.,  those  maintained  by  the 
Governments  of  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Japan, 
and  to  submit  the  information  obtained  in  regard 
to  them  as  a  means  of  judging  whether  or  not 
nationalization  as  a  general  policy  possesses  essential 
or  peculiar  advantages.  The  Spanish  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly is  briefly  examined  in  order  to  show  the 
status  of  the  industry  and  the  fiscal  results  that 
obtain  mider  the  system  of  monopoly  concession. 
A  chapter  is  also  added  reviewing  the  recent  legis- 
lation in  Sweden  by  which  tobacco  manufacture  was 
made  a  government  monopoly.  It  is  a  modern  ex- 
periment in  nationalization  not  less  interesting 
because  of  the  reasons  adduced  for  creating  the 
monopoly  ;  the  preference  shown  for  j^rivate  as 
against  State  management  of  the  business ;  the 
methods  resorted  to  for  financing  the  scheme;  and 
the  settlement  made  with  manufacturers,  retailers, 
and  others  hitherto  in  the  trade. 

Information  regarding  the  less  important 
monopolies  (the  Rumanian,  Serbian,  Turkish,  and 
Portuguese)  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
examine  may  be  obtained  from  official  sources  ;  an 
interesting  description  of  them  will  also  be  found  in 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  comprehensive  reports  of  the  Swedish 
Government  Tobacco  Taxation  Committee,  pub- 
lished in  1911,  or  in  the  equally  instructive  report 
(Vol.  II),  issued  in  1907  at  Ilelsingfors  under  the 
title  Tobaken  by  an  association  of  Finnish  manu- 
facturers. 

2.    MONOPOLIES     PROPOSED     OR     DISCUSSED 

(a)  Germany 

The  Swedish  report  also  contains  an  exhaustive 
account  of  proposals  for  a  State  tobacco  mono|X)ly 
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in  GcTinnnv,  submitted  to  the  Rticlistiifr  in  1.SS2 
but  njcctcd  by  277  votts  to  33.  TIr-  Bill  \vas 
based  on  a  schcnic  outlined  by  the  Tobacco  Knquiry 
Conunission  ^\  hicli  sat  durinfif  the  years  1S78-9  and 
itself  reported  In'  a  majority  of  8  members  to  3 
against  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly.  The 
total  capital  f)utlay  for  the  esta])lis]iment  of  the 
new  system  was  estimated  in  tlie  Government's 
proposal  at  £23,341,000,  of  which  £12,573,000  was 
to  cover  compensation  for  loss  of  business  and 
employment.  The  Commission  had  estimnted  the 
necessarv  sum  for  compensation  alone  at 
£33,627,000.  The  Bud«ri.t  of  Die  monopoly  as 
submitted  to  the  lleichstafr  showed  estmiated 
gross  receipts  of  £19,019,500  (l)einfr  only  £1-10.800 
more  than  the  estimated  annual  retail  value  of  all 
tobacco  then  sold),  and  expenditure,  iuehidini:  in- 
terest and  charges  on  capital  outlay,  of  £11,008.200, 
leaving  a  net  annual  revenue  of  £8,011,300.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  obtaining,  from  customs  duties 
and  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  culture,  an  annual 
revenue  of  £2,413,300.  This  means  that  the  mo- 
nopoly, which  would  have  added  no  more  than 
£l  10,800  to  retail  prices,  was  expected  to  return  an 
increased  revenue  of  £5,598,000  ;  it  was  cei-tainly  a 
sanguine  and  sin-prising  forecast.  It  was  intended 
to  vote  the  bulk  of  the  new  nvenue  to  an 
endowment  fimd  for  the  poor,  but  in  spite  of 
this  attraction  and  the  great  energy  with  wjiieh 
the  then  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  supported 
the  Bill,  the  scheme  aroused  the  greatest  opposition 
throughout  the  country  and  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  Reichstag. 
Since  then  German v  has,  bv  raising  the  tariff  on 
imports,  intro<hicing  ad  valorem  Customs  duties, 
and  imposing  sjK'cial  ad  valorem  taxes  on  cigarettes 
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and  cigarette  tobacco,  considerably  increased  the 
annual  revenue  from  tobacco  taxation,  the  net 
yield  in  1912  being  £8,070,150. 

(b)  Switzerland  ^p-/^ 

Proposals  for  nationalization  have  further  been 
made  in  Switzerland  and  in  Australia.  In  Switzer- 
land the  matter  became  a  political  issue  in  1899,  the 
Federal  Council  having  in  May  of  that  year  recom- 
mended to  the  Federal  Assembly  (the  two  Legis- 
lative Councils)  the  introduction  of  a  tobacco 
monopoly  in  order  that  requisite  money  might  be 
obtained  for  financing  a  scheme  of  sickness  and 
accident  insurance.  Preliminary  work,  dating  from 
1893,  had  been  done  in  the  Finance  Department 
imder  instructions  from  the  Council ;  a  depart- 
mental report  was  ])ublished  in  1895  containing 
suggested  legislation  and  an  estimate  of  income  and 
expenditure  prepared  by  the  two  financial  author- 
ities, E.  W.  Milliet  and  A.  Frey.  The  report 
budgeted  an  annual  revenue  from  the  monopoly 
exceeding  the  then  existing  customs  duties  (£64,480) 
by  £320,000,  subject  to  a  charge  of  £60,000  for 
redemption  and  interest  on  compensation.  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  increased  revenue  could  be 
obtained  without  raising  retail  prices  of  Swiss-made 
goods  ;  ])riees  of  imported  goods  would  have  been 
raised  by  20  per  cent,  being  equivalent  to  £23,580. 
The  estimate  was  revise<l  four  years  later  by  the 
Federal  Council  which  reported  a  possible  additional 
revenue  of  £380,000  (instead  of  £320,000)  subject 
to  £60,000  for  redemption  and  interest  charges. 

The  Federal  Assembly  referred  the  recoimuend- 
ations  of  the  Federal  Council  to  a  special  com- 
mission of  eleven  members  wliieh  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  ten  to  one  the  plan  of  financing  national 
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insurance  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  to})acco  monopoly 
and  sug<^ested  a  number  of  other  measures  for 
securing  tlie  required  revenues.  Both  Houses  of 
the  Assembly  at  their  session  in  Se])tember,  1899, 
concurred  in  this  decision,  and  the  monopoly 
project  was  thus  eliminated.  The  parliamentary 
debates  did  not  turn  on  the  merits  of  the  nationalizii- 
tion  idea  but  only  on  the  question  whetlur  it  was 
advisable  to  link  up  the  jn'oi-^osed  monopoly  with 
the  Insurance  Bill.  But  it  was  frankly  admitted  even 
by  supporters  of  the  monopoly  that  nationaliza- 
tion was  distinctly  impopular  and  it  was  feared  the 
insurance  scheme  woidd  be  wrecked  if  its  adojition 
depended  on  the  acceptance  of  the  monopoly  as 
a  necessary  condition.  The  Insurance  Bill  itself 
was,  however,  rejected  on  a  referendum  to  the 
people  although  care  was  taken  to  dissociate  it 
entirely  from  the,  by  that  time  abandoned,  idea 
of  State  control  of  the  tobacco  trade. 

The  monopoly  ]iro]iosal  has  since  been  raised 
in  lOl'J  by  i^arliamentary  discussion,  and  again  in 
1915  by  the  Finance  l)epartn\ent.  On  tlie  last 
occasion  the  chief  oliject  was  to  finance  the 
expenditure  on  mobilization  incurred  on  account 
of  the  European  crisis,  and  the  previously  named 
authorities  Milliet  and  Fny  were  charged  with 
working  out  a  fresh  estimate.  They  declared  after 
enquiry  that  a  monopoly  could  yield  an  annual 
revenue  exceeding  the  existing  customs  duties 
(£l'20.()0())  by  £(580,000  subject  to  a  charge  of  £80,000 
for  interest  and  redemption  on  compensation:  to 
achieve  this  result  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  add 
more  than  £131.810  to  the  prices  then  paid  by 
consumers.  Tlie  trustworthiness  of  estimates  of 
this  kind  (which  l)v  the  wav  omit  anv  reference  to 
the  general  taxes  at  present  paid  by  the  industry, 
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whereas  tlie  monopoly  as  a  State  concern  was  to  be 
free  of  taxation),  is  in  doubt  ;  and  it  is  specially  to 
be  remarked  that  the  1895  estimate  got  out  by  the 
same  authorities  showed  a  yield  from  the  Monopoly 
exceeding  the  then  customs  duties  by  only  £3*20,000. 
On  the  basis  of  unchanged  prices  in  each  case  there 
is  a  discrepancy,  not  easy  to  iniderstand,  of  £249,220 
between  the  two  estimates.  In  any  event,  opposition 
to  the  proposal  has  again  asserted  itself.  A  special 
income  and  property  tax  has  been  levied  to  help  meet 
the  cost  of  mobilization,  and  the  financial  autlunities 
already  mentioned  have  meanwhile  been  charged 
with  working  out  alternative  tobacco  taxation  })ro- 
posals  based  on  a  plan  of  stamp  duties.  Between 
that  system  and  the  distinctly  unpopular  monopoly 
project  the  Swiss  Parliament  will  probably  give 
its  decision  sooner  or  later. 

(c)  Australia  App.  V;79 

In  Australia,  Select  Committees  of  the  Senate 
in  1904-  and  1905  and  a  Royal  Conmiission  of  five 
members  in  1900  made  an  inquiry  into  the  tol)aceo 
industry.  The  Majority  Report  of  the  Commission 
declared  in  favour  of  nationalization  and  estimated 
that  a  government  monopoly,  without  increasing 
the  existing  retail  prices,  could  provide  the  Federal 
Treasurv  with  an  additional  revenue  of  £402,572 
per  annum.  One  member  of  the  Conmiission 
(Senator  J.  P.  Gray)  issued  a  Minority  Report 
dissenting  from  the  finchngs  of  iiis  colleagues, 
asserting  that  the  estimate  was  necessarily  guess- 
work, and  })ointing  out  that  no  allowance  was 
made  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  requisite 
outlay  on  ])urchase  of  buildings,  plant,  machinery, 
nor  for  goodwill  of  the  im|)ortcrsand  manufacturers. 
Nor  were  repairs,  renewals,  and  insurance  included, 
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and  no  provision  was  made  in  view  of  the  Coninion- 
wcaltli  Public  Service  Act,  according  to  wliieh  all 
eni])loyes  over  21  years  of  ixfrc,  whether  nude  or 
female,  would  have  to  he  ])aid  a  niininuun  wage 
of  £110  per  annum.  The  >Iinority  lle})ort  slated 
tliat  at  least  £284,000  would  have  to  be  written 
off  the  estimate  of  the  Majority  to  meet  these 
neglected  charges  and  expenditures.  It  might 
also  have  been  pointed  out  that  the  then 
existing  revenue  from  income  and  jiroperty  taxes, 
local  rates,  &c.,  was  not  taken  into  account. 
The  Report  of  the  Conuuission  has  not  since 
been  followed  by  any  political  or  j)arliamentary 
action. 

3.    STATE-INDUSTRY    RESULTS    SUMMARIZED  — 

REVENUES 

Returning  to  the  more  important  of  the  Slate 
mono})olies  which  are  in  ])raetieal  operation  under 
direct  government  control,  we  propose  to  sum- 
marize here  the  main  features  of  their  adminis- 
tration, referring  in  the  margin  to  sid)sequent 
chajiters  and  tables  for  the  fuller  partieidars  upt>n 
which  our  observations  are  based  ;  and  we  will  take 
under  review,  by  way  of  comparison,  some  statistics 
as  to  revenue,  consumption,  external  trade,  and 
other  data  collected  in  the  Appendix  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  first  and  most  important  cpustion  is  tlie 
yield  of  j)ul)lic  revenue  ])roduced  by  the  monopolies, 
as  to  wliieh  it  is  not  suilicient  merely  to  accept  the 
figures  returned  in  oflicial  reports.  \Ve  shall  iind 
that  the  methods  of  accountancy  adoj)te(l  in  the 
State  departments  are  often  faulty,  and  the 
oflicially  rejiorted  i)rorit  cannot  always  be  accepted 
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as  the  true  net  income  derived  solely  from  the 
business  of  producing  and  selling  tobacco  as  a 
separate  State  undertaking  distinct  from  other 
departments.  The  French  .  jMono]:)oly  was  said,  chap,  iv  ; 
for  instance,  to  have  returned  in  1912  a  net  revenue  ^^^"^ 
of  £17,421,300,  but  the  profit  is  arrived  at  without 
including  in  the  accounts  many  items  properly 
chargeable  against  the  Administration.  In  par- 
ticular these  items  cover  rent,  interest,  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Treasury  ofTicials,  and  the  value 
of  services  performed  on  behalf  of  the  Monopoly  by 
other  State  departments.  The  very  complexity  of 
the  inter-relationships  of  government  oiliccs  makes 
it  impossible  even  to  estimate  the  bulk  of  these 
items,  but  deducting  the  charges  that  can  be 
calculated,  the  revenue  credited  to  the  Monopoly 
should  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  £16,534,900. 
The  profit  oiricially  reported  is  equivalent  to 
85.  10- 3d.  per  head  of  po]udation  and  35.  7-2d. 
per  lb.  sold,  whereas  the  actual  profit  is 
equivalent  to  not  more  than  85.  5d.  and  35.  5'7d. 
respectively. 

In  Austria  even  less  care  is  taken  to  debit  the  chap.  vii 
]Mono})oly  with  the  expenses  incurred  on  its  adminis- 
tration. Scrutiny  of  the  accounts  shows  that 
the  ofTicially  reported  revenue,  amounting  to 
£9,r)r).^0.")0,  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  by  at  least 
£1,198,9j0.  The  re^'cnue  per  head,  returned  at 
65.  7'7d.,  is  in  reality  not  more  than  55.  0-7r/., 
and  the  revenue  per  lb.  should  be  stated  at  l5.  10-9t/. 
instead  of  at  25.  2-2d.  The  Italian  Monopoly,  chap.  vi; 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a  better  attempt  at  business- 
like accounts,  charging  the  management  with  rent, 
interest,  and  costs  of  collection,  but  even  so  the 
attempt  is  perfunctory  and  essential  items  of 
expenditure    are    ignored.     As    the    latter    belong 
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to  the  less  easily  estimated  elass  of  expenses,*  no 
speeilie  sum  lias  been  dediieted  from  the  offieial 
Italian  li<;nres,  whieh  work  out  at  a  net  revenue 
e(}uivalent  to  'ys.  H-1  J.  })(r  liead  and  45.  4-G(/.  per  lb. 

4.    COMPARISONS      BETWEEN     MONOPOLY     AND     NON- 
MONOPOLY    COUNTRIES 

Tabulating  the  revenue  results  in  the  monopoly 
and  non-monopoly  eountries  under  review,  we 
ean  see  at  onee  that  the  elaims  often  made  for 
State  eontrol  as  means  of  }iroeuring  most  money 
for  tlie  Treasury  are  far  from  well  founded. 

Comparison  aeeordinrr  to  the  relative  revenue 
per  head  of  population  arranges  the  various  countries 
App.  I;         in  the  following  order  :  — 

Revenue  from  (a)  Specific  Taxes  ;  (b)  State  Monopoly 

Revenue  per  head 

(a)  New  Zealand  (1012)  

(a)  Australia  (11)12)3 

(b)  France  (1912)  

(a)  United  Kinjidom  (1912-13)3        

(b)  Spain  (1913) 

(a)  Canada  (1912-13)  

(b)  Austria  (1912)  

(b)  Italv  (1912-13)  

(a)  United  States  (1912-13) 

(a)  Germany  (1912) 

(b)  Japan  (1912-13)         

*  Interest  on  flontinp  cnpitnl,  postages,  depreciation,  insurance, 
national  ond  local  property  taxes. 

2  A  now  Australian  customs  and  excise  tariff  with  numerous 
increases  in  the  iluties  came  into  force  on  3rd  Dcconibor,  r.*14. 
The  MonUily  Summary  of  AuMraliatx  Statistics  for  August,  ltU4, 
shows  (for  th(<  |x>ritid  Jimuary  to  Augiust,  lOlT))  £1,700,653  prosa 
rcvi>nues  from  Customs  and  Excise  tluties  on  tobacco.  This  is 
equivalent  to  £2. .').")(•, 9S0  pross  revenue  for  the  full  year  and  net 
revenue  £2,288,800  (tleducting  also  costs  of  collection)  based  on  the 
rotio  of  gross  to  net   revenue  in    1913,    the    latost   aiuiual   return 
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Tlie  comparison  may  also  be  made  by  revenue 
per  lb.  consimied  or  sold,  although  that  is  a  less  trust- 
worthy basis  since  it  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  national 
revenue  obtained  but  simply  represents  the  taxation 
wliich  the  Government  of  the  country  happens  to 
impose  on  the  article.  A  comparatively  high  tax 
is  generally  reflected  in  comparatively  low  con- 
sumption, although  of  course  consumption  may  be 
influenced  by  other  circumstances,  e.g.,  national 
habits  and  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 

The  following  table  is  arranged  according  to  App.  i; 
the  revenue  per  lb.  and  shows  at  the  same  time  ^^^^°i 
how  much  consumption  there  is  in  each  comitry 
per  head  of  population.  It  reveals  the  fact 
that,  relatively  speaking,  taxation  is  highest  and 
consumption  lowest  in  monopoly  countries — the 
latter  an  important  feattu'c  since  it  should  be  at 
least  one  of  the  objects  of  a  State  industry  to  cater 
liberally  to  the  citizen-consumers.  Read  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  table,  some  of  the  figures 
should  not  pass  without  remark.  The  Italian 
]Monopoly  has,  for  instance,  to  make  a  profit  of 
46f.  4*6c/.  per  lb.  to  get  a  revenue  of  os.  8-1  c?.  per 
head,  whereas  New  Zealand,  with  a  tax  of  45.  l-5(i., 

available.  This  net  revenue  in  191 5  is  equivalent  to  9s.  3(/.  per  head  ; 
in  tile  absence  of  particulars  as  to  quantities  consumed  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  is  tlio  corresponding  revenue  per  lb. 

3  The  customs  tariff  on  tobacco  was  increased  by  50  per  cent 
in  September,  1915,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimating 
(with  libt-ral  allowance  for  diminished  consumption)  an  increase  of 
£5,100,000  in  the  revenue,  or  a  total  yield  of  £24,000, OHO— equivalent 
to  10«.  Irf.  per  head.  According  to  The  Times  Annual  Financial 
and  Commercial  Review  of  January  21,  191G,  the  actual  yield  in  the 
months  succeeding  September,  1915,  indicates  little  decline  in  con- 
sumption, and  points  to  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £27,000,000 
(equivalent  to  lis.  5d.  per  head)  being  realised. 

Recent  increases  in  tobacco  taxation  in  other  countries  are 
reported,  but  particulars  of  results  have  not  been  available. 
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obtnins  as  niiicli  as  'ils.  5d.  per  head;  or  arrain, 
France  oljtains  a  revenue  of  86'.  5d.  per  liead  from 
a  ])r()fit  of  .'J.S.  5-7 d.  per  lb.,  ^vllel•eas  Australia  obtains 
Ss.  7d.  per  head  from  a  tax  of  only  2s.  lO-od.  per  lb. 


AvcraRC  revenue 

1  from 

(a)  Spc 

ciflc  Taxes  per  lb. 

consumed 

Consu 

imption 

(b)  Monopoly  Profit  per 

7 

lb.  Bold 

per  head  (lb.) 

(b)  Italy 

s.     a. 
4     4.6 

1"22 

(a)  New  Zealand 

4     1-5 

2- 75 

,    , 

(b)  France 

3    5-7 

,   , 

2-41 

(a)  United  Kingdom 

3    3-4 

2-25 

,  , 

(b)  Spain 

2  11-9 

•  . 

2  06 

(a)  Australia 

2  10-5 

3-00 

,  , 

(b)  Austria 

1   10-9 

,   , 

2-95 

(a)  Canada   . . 

1     6-6 

3-81 

(b)  Japan 

1     G-5 

,  , 

111 

(a)  United  States 

91 

5-71 

,   , 

(a)  Germany 

8-2 

3-76 

.   . 

In  compiling  these  figures,  the  net  revenue  has 
been  adoj:)ted  in  each  case  :  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  ofTieially -reported  monopoly  profits  the  un- 
charged expenses  already  referred  to  have  been 
deducted  ;  and  from  the  ofhcial  revenue  returns  in 
the  non-monopoly  countries  a  sum  has  been  deducted 
equivalent  to  the  costs  of  collecting  the  specific 
tobacco  taxes  in  each  case.  All  the  countries  there- 
fore have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  placed  on  a  fair 
level  for  comparison,  with  an  important  omission 
"which  must  be  mentioned. 

The  figure  of  the  revenue  obtained  in  the  non- 
monopoly  countries  would  show  an  appreciable 
increase  if  tlic  contri!)utions  made  b\"  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  etc.,  to  the  ordinary  taxes  were 
inclu(le<l— rejiresenting  revemies  which  are  mani- 
festly absent  where  factories,  warehouses,  and 
(as  in  most  monopoly  countries)  even  the  business 
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of  retail  sale  belong  to  the  State.  At  the  risk  of 
repeating  and  dwelling  over-much  on  what  must 
be  obvious,  let  us  attempt  to  figure  out  this 
incidental    revenue    for   the    United    Kinodom    as 

\  T 

an  example.  The  number  of  retailers  is  396,572,  '^1'^[q  { 
there  are  346  factories,  many  of  them  large 
establishments,  and  the  trade  also  employs 
bonded  and  free  warehouses  and  premises  for 
wholesalers,  importers,  exporters,  &c.  The  total 
sum  contributed  by  the  owners  of  all  these  businesses 
to  income  and  property  taxes,  local  rates,  stamp 
duties,  and  other  imposts  must  be  considerable. 
Taking  fust  the  retailers,  if  their  average  annual 
payment  to  rates  and  taxes  is  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  £5  in  respect  of  their  purely  tobacco  business 
(for  many  sell  otlier  things  besides)  the  State  and 
the  local  authorities  are  receiving  from  them,  in 
addition  to  licences  and  tobacco  taxation  properly 
so-called,  a  contribution  of  £1,982,800.  It  would  not 
be  beyond  the  mark  to  add  at  least  half  a  million 
pounds  for  the  general  taxes  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turers, &c.,  and  the  whole  amount  paid  by  all 
concerned  could  certainly  be  put  down  at  a  mininmm 
of  £2,500,000. 

Some  such  amount  should  be  included  in 
the  tobacco  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom 
if  revenue  figures  are  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  say  with  a  Monopoly  country  like 
France,  wliere  retailers  do  not  pay  local  rates  and  chap,  iii ; 
factories  are  of  course  tax-free.  The  addition  of  §  ^^ 
the  £2,500,000  would  raise  the  per  capita  figure  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  7s.  i-od.  to  Ss.  od.  and 
place  it  on  a  })ar  with  that  of  France.  And  so 
of  the  other  countries,  comparisons  are  unsatis- 
factory unless  they  are  corrected  by  similar  calcu- 
lations. 
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5.    QUALITY    OF    TOBACCO    CONSUMED 

Chap. V;§2  In   ouc   of   t lic  Fcports   of  tlic   Frcncli    Parlia- 

niL-ntary  C'omniission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly,    1875,   it   is  truly   said   that    if  the   raw 
material  is  faulty  no  anioinit  of  care  or  application 
in  the  process  of  nianiifactining  can  give  value  to 
the  finisJied  products.     One  criterion  of  the  cjuality 
of  the  latter  is  the  quality  of  the  leaf  used,  which 
n  may  be  judged  by  the  ])rice  the  manufacturer 
pjijys  for  his  su])plics.     This   is   nuich   lower   as   a 
rule  in  monopoly  than  in  non-monopoly  countries, 
and  the  difference  in  most  cases  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  presumed  advantages 
sometimes  said  to  be  possessed    (because    of   their 
greater  buying  power)    by    government    agents    in 
making     i)urcliasjs. 
Apr- I ;     _        The  lirst  cost  of  all  leaf  (home  grown  and  imported) 
43'^     ''  '''  used  by  the  French,   Italian,  and  Austrian  Mono- 
polies is  respectively   i'SGd.,  G-'SGd.,  and  ')-i)]d.  per 
lb.  ;  adding  the  money  spent  by  each  on  ])reliminary 
processes    lor    ])reparing    the    home    growths,    the 
App.  I;         average  factory  cost  of  the  total  leaf  used  is  respeet- 
T.bic  1  iy^,\y  r^.^i(j    c-9;3(/.,  and  G-2Sf/.;   but  these  prices  are 

not  altogether  reliable  since  they  generally  include 
a  preiuium  to  the  growers  of  the  domestic  leaf.    The 
Italian   and   Austrian   figures,   moreover,   are   rela- 
J  tively  high,  possibly  bee;. use  of  the  relatively  large 

Tables  27,2H,   cousumj^tjon   of  cigars  in  tlicse  countri(s  and  tlie 
*'^'  '*■*  consecpient  demand   for  the  dearer  wrapper  leaves 

obtaiiud  from  al)road.  Accepting  all  the  ligures, 
however,  as  tluy  stand,  they  compare  very  un- 
favourably with  the  prime  cost  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  instance,  which  is  8-l>7r/.  per  lb.,  or 
Aj.p.  I;  with  Canada,  which  is  1()-1()J.  jk  v  lb.  In  Australia 
Tabic  1  I),,,  prime  cost  of  imported  leaf  (making  up  91  p(  r 
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cent  of  the  raw  material  used)  is  1.9.  2-'Sd.  per  lb.  ; 
the  figure  for  all  leaf  used  is  1^.  l-7d.  per  lb. 

Aetual  eomparisons  of  the  quality  of  finished 
goods  are  not  so  easy.  Ideas  can  only  be  formed  by 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
various  kinds  of  tobacco  sold  on  the  spot  in  the 
several  countries  and  as  to  that  the  author  has  no 
experience.  There  is  adequate  testimony  of  com- 
parative inferiority  in  monopoly  countries,  but  it 
is  possible  these  judgments  are  made  after  com- 
parison with  the  prices  at  which  similar  qualities 
are  obtained  elsewhere,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  monopolies  fix  their  prices  according 
to  a  stifily  graduated  scale,  making  their  profits 
by  the  highest  realizable  difference  between  cost 
and  selling  prices.  Although  it  will  be  found  that 
this  attempt  at  an  ad  valorem  system  completely  cimp.  IV; 
breaks  down  in  practice  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  f.,'^     ^t. 

'1'  'Til  1  iltip.      V  X  J 

consumption  bemg  restricted  to  the  cheapest  class  §  8 
of  goods,  still  it  may  happen  that  the  comparisons  ^''/o'''  ^^^' 
we   are   referring   to   are    made    by   selecting   some 
of  the  dearer  goods  as  a  standard. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  preferable  to  ascertain 
what  the  inhabitants  of  the  monopoly  country  or 
countries  themselves  have  to.  say,  and  rather  form 
opinions  in  this  way  of  inherent  quality  apart  from 
money  value  of  the  goods  supplied  by  the  State. 
Evidence  of  grave  complaints  on  the  part  of  French  niap.  V; 
retailers  and  consumers  has  been  assembled  in  a  ^^  ^~^ 
subsequent  chapter,  and  we  can  refer  to  that,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  oflleial  admissions,  as  convincing 
proof  that  the  Monopoly  functions  badly  as  a 
provider  of  goods,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  or 
demerits  as  an  engine  of  taxation.  Definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  general  quality  of  tobacco 
sold  in  Austria  is  wanting  ;    in  Italy  the  frequent 
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Chap.  VI;      strikes  nm(>nn:piccc-%vc)rkcrs  in  the  factories,  protcst- 
^~  ^         mrr iicTiunst  tlu-  cjiiality  of  tlic  leaves  from  whieli  they 
are  expeete<l  to  make  cigars,  speak  for  tlienisclvcs. 

C.    TKICE-LISTS    OF    THE    r^IOXOPOLIES 

The    metliods   adopttd    in   France,    Italy,    and 
Austria   for  fixing  and  regnlating  the   price-list  of 
goods  confirm  what  was  said  in  the  previous  chapter 
as    to    the    arbitrary    incidence    of    taxation    when 
Chap.  VII;     associatcd  with  State  profits.     In  Austria,   Parlia- 
§  ^  ment  lias  no  control  over  selling  prices,  the  eonsiinicr 

simph    paying  what  tax  tlie   Finance  Department 
considers   it   is   necessary    to   impose   as    monopoly 
Chap.  Ill;      profit.     Tlic  Freiicli  Chamber  exercises  jurisdiction 
§  "^  over  prices  but  only  when  a  general  revision  of  the 

list  is  contemplated  in  connection  witli  tiie  annual 
Budget  Bill.  Smaller  changes  and  the  fixing  of 
prices  for  new  brands  are  made  administratively, 
and  the  officials  in  control  are  not  so  much  guided 
by  any  definite  ratio  of  selling  price  to  cost  as  by 
tiieir  own  idea  of  what  figure  will  produce  the  best 
results.  In  the  circumstances  the  consumer  cannot 
possil)ly  know  what  he  is  paying  for  tobacco  as 
such  nor  control  his  contribution  as  a  taxpayer, 
wliich  he  ouglit  to  have  full  power  to  do  if  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  its 
master.  Even  the  general  prices  fixed  by  the 
Chamber,  and  the  same  is  true  of  prices  fixed 
administratively,  are  subject  to  being  tampered 
with  surreptitiously  by  altering  tlie  composition,  the 
weight,  or  the  cjuality  of  tlie  j)n>duets  wliile  preserv- 
ing the  ofiieial  name.  That  this  practice  can  be  and 
is  in  fact  reduced  to  a  fine  art  is  proved  by  the 
Chap.  V;  frank  olfieial  admissions  of  substitution  of  lower 
§  -  crade    for    higlur    grade    leaf    in    France    and     ])V 

I  0         '      the  subtleties  of  price-fixing  in  Italy,  observed  and 
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reported    bv    the    Swedisli     Government     Tobacco 
Taxation  Committee  of  1909-11. 

Another  aspect   of  the   State   price-list   is   the 
meai^re  numljcr  of  varieties  and  brands  it  comprises, 
a   matter  of   much   importance   in  the  case   of   an 
article    like    tobacco,    MJiicli,    lending   itself    to   the 
skill  of  the  blender,  can   be  adapterl  to  suit  every 
difference    in    individual    tastes.     The  Government  chap.ni; 
monopolies    work    in    the    opposite    direction     by   Jhap.^iV; 
standnrdizinfT    production    as    far    as    possible    and  §/^ 
maiuifaetiirintr    according    to    stereotyped    recipes.  §  y^' 
Thev  forbid  the  retniler  to  manipulate  the  tobacco  ^'*iap.  vii; 
in  any  way  ;    he  dare  not  make  up  cigarettes  for  ^ 
sale  ;    he  must  not  entertain  any  idea  that  he  could  chap.  iii ; 
possibly  please  his  clients  with  a  mixture  composed  chap,  vi; 
of  tobaccos  in  stock  ;    he  may  only  sell  what  comes  §  ^ 
from  the   factories  just  as  it  is  delivered  to  him. 
The  assortment  of  tobaccos  offered  to  the   public 
is  so  limited  that  the  smoker  can  as  a  rule  obtain 
only  one  article  for   one    price,    and    the    dictation 
of    the    State    as    to    what    he    shall   buv   becomes 
more  and  more  arbitrary  the  less  he  can  afford  to 
pay.     The    Austrian    Monopoly     makes    the     best 
attempt  of  the  three  to  supply  a  variety  of  tobacco 
products,  although  anything  like  an   option  for  a 
given  price  is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  the  dearest 
goods.     The  price-list  includes  133  different  tobaccos 
of  Austrian   manufacture   and  •12  imported  ])rands, 
mostly   cigars.     How    altogether    insignificant    this 
assortment  is  may  be  judged  by  the  tlious<'inds  of 
brands  offered  to  the  smoker  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7.    EXTERNAL    TRADE 

The    sales   of    manufactured    products   outside  chap.  iv; 
France,  Austria,  and  Japan   do  not  indicate   that  §  '^ 
the  monopolies  find  much  demand   for  their  goods 
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Chap.  viT:  abroad.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  develop  the 
Cha^P  VIII-  business  by  advertisement  and  throufjli  ollieial 
§  6  representatives,  but  it  does  not  ilourish  as  it  should 

if  there  were  any  ground   for  the  })elief  that  State 
industry   possesses   j)eculiar   economic   advantages, 
or  that   State-manufactured   goods   are   necessarily 
of    high    quality.     Competition    would    pro\c    the 
advantages  and  establish  the  quality.     The  French 
and    Austrian    Monojiolies    have    been    in    active 
operation  for  the  best  ])art  of  a  century  and  yet 
App.  V;  1;     the    foreign    lousiness    done   bv    France    has    never 
32;  ixissnn.     ^xcecdcd     1,000,000    lb.     aunuallv    and    Austria's 
best    results    (those    for    1912)    have    reached    only 
1,915,000    lb.,    the    exports    l:)eing    sold    largely    to 
Austrians  in   Germany.     At  one  time  the   French 
^.^P-X-i        Monopolv,  after  a  special  agenev  duriiur  the  vears 
18G3-18G9   had   lailed   to   attam   success,   set   u])   a 
depot  of  its  own  in  London,  but  it  could  not  market 
the  goods  in  any  quantity  (although  charging,  after 
August,   ISGG,  only  "20  per  cent  as   ])rolit)   and  the 
experiment  had  to  Idc  abandoned.     In  1912,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  official  trade  returns  (Cd.  0810), 
29,930    lb.    manufactured    tol^acco    were    im]:)orted 
into  the   United   Kingdom   from   France.^     In  the 
App.  V;         same  year  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly  ])ought 
1   p,..  101-1'    c,2.^'M)  lb.   manufactured  tobacco  from  tlie  United 

Kingdom. 
Chap.  VII ;  The  Italian  Monopolv.  on  the  other  hand,  does 

com]:)aratively  well  when  the  figures  of  exports  are 
placed  side  ])y  side  with  those  of  the  other  adminis- 
trations, Init  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  to  the  Argentine 
and  is  destined  for  the  Italians  who  are  constantly 
mitrratiiif;  between  that  eountrv  and  Italv.  Thev 
retain  their  taste  for  the  '  Tuscan  '  cigars  and  other 

^  Tlio  Fnnfh  Monopoly  report.'*,  among  its  foreign  sftles,  10  kg. 
(22  lb.)  sold  to  England,  which  is  obviously  nn  error. 
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national  products.  It  may,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  export  business  with  the  Argentine  has 
been  built  up  from  small  beginnings  inider  private 
enterprise  by  independent  merchants  operating 
under  a  concession  from  the  Monopoly.  The 
Italian  Monopoly,  as  a  fact,  does  not  take  part  in 
foreign  trade  itself ;  it  leaves  that  to  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commerce  and  sells  the  exported  goods 
from  certain  export  warehouses  at  stipulated 
prices  subject  to  an  agreed  discount. 

In  another  important  respect  the  monopolies  ;^pp-  ^  = 
do  badly.  In  these  countries  there  is  no  re-ship- 
ment nor  emporium  trade  such  as  exists  for  instance 
in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  legislative  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  the  monopolies  forbids  the 
establishm<.'nt  of  private  premises  to  be  used  as 
tobacco  exchanges  or  marts,  and  governments 
themselves  have  not  yet  essayed  to  do  business  as 
intermediaries  or  brokers  in  the  world's  trade. 
They  are  ijit  crested  merely  in  purchasing  for 
domestic  consumption.  What  they  lose  in  external 
trade  otlur  countries  gain  and  the  raw 
material  markets  flourish  elsewhere  in  Europe  (e.g., 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
London)  with  the  French  Monopoly  itself  as  one  p^Jl'i,^  '  ^' 
of  the  customers.  State  industrv  has  thus  not  onlv 
to  rely  on  private  enterprise  for  a  large  part  of  its 
requirements ;  it  also  closes  down  within  its 
own  territory  a  profitable  commercial  field  wliieli 
if  allowed  to  develop  would  benefit  many  interests 
other  than  tlie  merchants  immediately  engaged  j)nd 
incidentally  bring  in  much  revenue  to  the  State  in 
the  way  of  general  taxation.  That  it  benefits  sueli 
interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany 
and  in  addition  provides  incomes  for  government 
and  local  authorities  (never  reckoned  in  the  statistics 
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of  comparative  tobacco  revenues)  is  indicated  ])y  its 
extent  and  importance  in  tliese  countries.  Tlie 
United  Kinrrdoni  in  1012-13  exported  18,403,1  oO 
lb.  of  manufactured  tc)})aceo,  made  (mostly  in  liond) 
from  leaf  that  had  to  be  imported  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  reshipped  3,715,570  11).  of  foreif^n  and  colonial 
produce;  Germany  in  1911  exported  C8,304,G()0  lb. 
of  other  tlian  domestic  produce.  The  handling  of 
goods  in  such  quantities  and  their  subsequent  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  markets,  requiring  and  rewaixl- 
ing  the  services  of  shippers,  brokers,  ^varehousemtn, 
dockers,  transport  Vv-orkcrs,  S:c.,  eannot  but  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  ^velfare  equally  ^vith  any 
other  useful  employment. 

Chap.  Ill;  8.    TOBACCO    CULTIVATION 

§3 

^'^'^r-^^;  Tlic    growing    of    tobacco    in    the    monopoly 

Chap.  \  II :     countries  is   subject  to  many  arbitrary  and  often 

Cha.\in-    i'>^^it^i'illy    op]M)sing    influences.     In    one   district    it 

§2  'is  regarded  as  a  national  mdustry  to  be  encouraged 

App.  II         ^^^^^  even  artificially  stimulated,  in  another  it   is  a 

legal     offence  and    is    severely     suppressed.       The 

authorities  decide  where  the  plant  may  be  grown 

and   where   it   sliall   not,   the   despotic    sanction  or 

prohibition  arising  no  doubt  from  the  circumstances 

of  the  case,  for  tobacco  as  an  article   of  taxation 

must  be  under  Excise  control.     'I'he  tobacco-growing 

areas   are    selected    and   their    limits    prescribed    in 

order  to  facilitate  supervision  l>y   the  olficials  and 

keep   down   the   heavy  cost    involved   in   enforcing 

the  hundred-and-onc  regulations  and  in  preventing 

illicit    cultivation.     Nevertheless    the    granting    of 

licences  in  some  districts,   with  the  accompanying 

possibility   of  eitlier   favoritism  or  unfairness,   and 

the  witidiolding  of  licences  elsewhere  can  scarcely 

be  regarded  as  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 
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It  is  doubtful  also  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the 
home-grown  artiele  gives  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
sumer, whose  interests  the  State  must  perforce 
consult  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  comparatively  low 
price  of  the  Freneh,  Italian,  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
leaf  is  a  temptation  to  incorporate  in  the  finished 
products  as  much  as  possible  of  such  raw  material ; 
but  low  price  means  inferior  quality,  and  in  a  large 
measure  the  consumer,  who  has  no  choice  but  to 
accept  what  the  State  supplies,  suffers  in  proportion 
as  the  planter  benefits.  The  State  however  has  to 
reeoneile  the  interests  of  tobacco-growers  not  only 
with  the  tastes  of  consumers,  but  also  with  tlie  yield 
of  public  revenues  from  the  iMonopoly ;  since  the 
priees  paid  for  the  leaf,  low  as  they  may  be,  compared 
with  the  cost  of  imported  raw  material,  are  not  neces- 
sarily determined  by  any  standard  of  value.  Tliey 
are  fixed  administratively  by  reference  to  certain 
selected  types  of  leaf  and  at  a  level  which  it  is 
thought  will  provide  suffieient  profit  to  induce  the 
cultivator  to  grow  tobacco.  That  level  of  prices  may 
be  below  or  may  be  above  what  the  tobacco  would 
be  worth  in  the  open  market.  If  the  planter  con- 
siders he  is  badly  treated  he  can  agitate  for  higher 
fixed  prices  or  use  political  influence  to  obtain  them  ; 
if  he  is  paid  more  than  what  the  State  need  pay  for 
imported  leaf  of  equal  quality,  both  the  revenue 
and  the  consumers  are  sacrificed  to  his  advantage. 
The  resultant  of  all  these  forces,  controlling  tlie 
status  of  an  industry  which  the  authorities  con- 
sider must  he  regulated,  encouraged,  restricted  and 
prohibited  all  at  the  same  time,  would  be  difiicult 
tu  determine.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  of  any  of  the 
monopoly  countries  wiiether  tobacco-growing  is  on 
a  sound  or  on  an  unsound  footing.  It  makes 
at  any  rate  little  progress  in  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
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T^hi-^'-zo  ^^  Jnpan  ;  in  France  the  area  actually  cultivated 
39.  57'  '  has  declined  althoufjli  the  number  of  Departuients 
Chap.  IV ;  jj^  whicli  tobacco  frrowiufT  is  permitted  has  been 
extended,  and  tlie  prices  paid  to  planters  have 
been  steadily  increased,  reachincf  a  iioure  which 
at  the  present  time  is  equivalent,  on  the  authority 
of  tlie  French  Journal  Officiel,  to  a  bountv  of 
lUL  per  lb. 

The    quality   of   the    leaf,    where   there    is    no 

positive  evidence   forthcoming   as   in   the   Reports 

Cha]..  V ;       of  tlic  Frcncli  Inquiry  Conuiiission    of    1875,  may 

§  -  be  judged  as  indicated  above  by  the  prices  paid ; 

or    by    the    expenditure    necessary    to    make    the 

material  fit  for  manufactme;  or  by  the  failiu'c  of 

])Jaulers    having    olHcial    permission    to    export    to 

tTi  V         develop   a   foreign   market.     Leaf  is   not   exported 

from  either  France  or  Austria  and  little  is  sent  abroad 

from    Italy   ;ind  Japan.     The    Hungarian    planters 

(not  the  State  jNIonojwlv)  export  annuallv  from  a 

total   produce   of   1G2,00(),00()  lb.  about  21.000.000 

App.  V:ti;    ^^^-   ^^    tobacco,    of    which    France   buys   about    ~)\ 

04,  p.  12        million   lb.   at    an    average   ])riee   of  less  than    tc/. 

per  lb.,  and  the  rest  goes  to  Spain,  the  Xetherlands, 

British    ]iossessions    in   the    Mediterranean,    Kgypt 

and  Switzirland. 

Ur.  \N'illiam  ]\rariska,  a  Hungarian  economist, 
has  something  to  say  in  his  Te.rt  Book  on  Public 
Finance  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  State  Tobacco 
]\Iono])oly  upon  the  National  Welfare*,  with  special 
reference  to  leaf  cultivation.  The  following  jiassage 
has  been  translated  and  is  worth  cpioting  :  — 

We  rannot  commend  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  conuiion  fjood.  Its  most  harmful  cilect  is  the  restric- 
tion of  liberty  in  agriculture  and  the  evil  is  all  the  greater  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  crop  which  gives  an  erjual 
return  to  the  industry  of  the  small  farmer.  The  gathering,  stringing, 
drying,  smoothing,  and   sorting  of  the  tobacco  leaves  are  done  in 
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those  seasons  when  more  important  farm  work  does  not  interfere 
with  such  operations  ;  and  the  work  can  be  done  just  as  efficiently 
by  women  and  old  people. 

The  Monopoly  does  not  pay  adequately  for  the  more  refined 
grades  of  tobacco  and  their  necessarily  careful  handling.  It  has  also 
a  di-scouraging  inlluence  in  so  far  as  cultivation  is  restricted  to  cer- 
tain areas,  the  restriction  being  required  to  prevent  (fiscal)  supervision 
being  insufficient  or  too  expensive.  Cultivation  is,  in  fact,  jjrohibited 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  in  respect  of  the  national  wealth 
the  prohibition  does  nmch  injury,  since  scattered  plantations  could 
serve  as  experimental  stations  tending  to  become  so  many  centres 
of  cultivation  in  time. 

But  cultivation  is  limited  even  within  the  boundaries  of  per- 
mitted areas.  The  Treasury  does  not  care  to  purchase  consignments 
of  less  than  a  given  quantity  and  as  a  result  the  law  prescribes  a 
minimum  area  of  land  to  be  used  by  cultivators.  For  instance  in 
our  country  (Hungary)  excepting  in  those  villages  where  fine  or 
second-grade  garden  leaf  or  other  helpful  material  is  cultivated,  only 
those  cultivators  can  obtain  permission  who  are  prepared  to  under- 
take tobacco-planting  on  an  area  of  at  least  0"5755  hectares  (r42 
acres)  which  as  far  as  possible  must  be  of  regular  shape.  These 
limiting  conditions  render  impossible  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
as  a  subsidiary  occupation. 

The  prohibition  against  working  up  the  raw  tobacco  prevents 
the  development  of  an  important  branch  of  private  industry.  The 
Monopoly  further  hampers  the  export  of  raw  material  and  its 
products.  In  addition  to  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  supervision 
over  exportation  itself,  there  is  also  the  effect  of  the  official  sur- 
veillance over  the  planters  which  discourages  them  even  from 
cultivating  for  export.  The  Treasury  management  keeps  in  view 
the  home  rather  than  the  export  demand  and  the  cultivation  of 
superior  (juality  tobacco,  more  suitable  on  that  account  for  export, 
is  not  studied.  .  .  . 

Defenders  of  the  Monopoly  formerly  urged  that  tobacco-})lantcrs 
had  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to 
sell  their  crops,  seeing  that  the  State  is  a  constant  and  sure  buyer, 
paying  immediately  after  ])urchase  and  even  advancing  money 
without  interest  to  the  planter  on  his  crop.  But  the  punctual  and 
reliable  payment  by  the  Treasury  is  a  circumstance  which  in  itself 
hardly  improves  the  lot  of  the  cultivator.  Were  the  price  decided 
by  open  competition  and  by  agreement  between  the  State  and  the 
manufacturer,  cultivator  or  dealer,  it  would  depend  on  the  costs  of 
cultivation  and  the  trouble  connected  with  it.  But  where  the 
Monopoly  exists  the  cultivator  must   be  content   with    the  price 
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determined  by  the  State.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  our  State 
Monopoly,  the  planter  is  in  constant  fear  that  the  povernment  will 
withdraw  the  licence  jxranted  for  only  a  few  years  [for  one  vear  in 
Hungary]  in  which  event  the  money  invested  in  buildinps  and 
tools  Would  bo  wasted.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  sympathy  or 
antii)atliy  of  the  clerks  employed  in  the  purchasing  .stations,  or  their 
personal  opinion,  very  often  decides  the  grading  and  the  price  of  the 
tobacco.  The  grant  or  withdrawal  of  the  licence  is  even  used  as  a 
means  to  reward  those  who  render  a  political  service  or  to  intimidate 
these  who  hold  adverse  political  opinions.  .  .  . 

9.    ALLEGED    ECONOMIES    TN    DISTRIBUTION 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  tlic  existence  of 
middlemen  between  tlie  producer  and  tlie  retailer 
or  the  jiroducer  and  consumer  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  trade  and  increases  the  cost  of  distril)ut- 
ing  goods  for  sale  witliout  returning  any  cones- 
ponding  service.  The  doctrine  of  the  '  mi<idle- 
man  as  parasite  '  has,  however,  its  adlierents ; 
and  it  prom])ts  the  belief  that,  given  the  manage- 
ment of  inclustry  by  tlic  State  or  nnmieipality, 
the  wholesaler  could  be  eliminated  and  the  number 
of  retailers  materially  reduced  in  the  interests  of 
public  economy,  the  benefit  of  the  saving  going 
either  to  the  consumer  in  lower  prices  or  to  the 
Treasury  in  increased  j^roiits.  The  theory  is 
ai)])lied  |)artieularly  to  conditions  under  Si  ate 
industry  and  to  the  co-operative  movement,  but 
even  so  it  is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  tiie 
nature  of  distrilnition  and  of  the  useful  agencies 
it  nnist  neces.sarily  employ  to  be  eiliciently  per- 
formed. Under  whatever  auspices  the  work  of 
marketing  widely-consumed  articles  is  carried  on, 
whether  by  j)rivate  or  public  enterprise,  it  must 
use  the  machinery  of  wlioiesalers  on  the  one  hand 
to  relieve  the  manufacturer  t)f  the  cosl  of  handlinf' 
small  consignments  and  running  munerous  small 
transactions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  save  the 
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retailer  the  expense  of  carrying  a  larger  stock  than 
he  can  readily  sell  and  replace  within  short  periods. 
The  retailer  on  his  part  serves  the  consumer  by 
giving  him  convenient  access  to  the  small  {:)urchases 
he  makes  from  day  to  day,  and  by  offering  him  the 
opportunity  to  select  his  requirements  on  the  spot. 

The  State  monopolies  have  not  been  able  to 
dispense     with     these     services.     Distribution     is 
organized   by  them  through  the   medium  of  both 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  and  in  no  case  are  con- 
sumers able  to  get  goods  direct  from  the  factories. 
Sometimes,  owing   to    special    circumstances,  they 
may  purchase  from  wholesalers,  but  never  at  less 
than    the    retail    price.     The    French    Monopoly,  chap.  iii; 
with  an  annual    sale    of    94,945,700  lb.   has  estab-  §§  ^-^^ 
lished  357  '  entrepots ',  or  wholesale    premises,    to  Aj)]).  i  ; 
act  as  distributing  links  between  the  factories  and  ^"''^'^  ^ 
the    47,500   retailers,    and   the   evidence   of   much 
friction  between  retailers  and  wholesalers  in  France  chap.  v ; 
goes  to  show  either  that  the  number  of  the  latter  §  ^ 
is  too  few  or  that  the  service  is  otherwise  cramped 
by  the  administration  and  badly  managed. 

In  Italy,  where  the  annual  sales  are  42,930,400  Chap-  vi: 
lb.  the  tobacco  is  delivered  to   the    34,752    retail  ^^,  j. 
shops  through  118  warehouses  and  462  wholesale  Tablets 
depots.     The    Austrian    selling    arrangements    are  Chap,  vii; 
even    more    comprehensive    since    for    the    sale    of   f'r 
84,961,500  lb.   there   are  70,401    retailers  supplied  Tabic  44 
by  982  wholesalers,  who  in  turn  get  their  require- 
ments from   17  selling  warehouses  and  34   '  selling 
stations,'  many  of  the  latter  being  annexes  to  tlie 
factories.     In  Japan  there  were  in  1910   (the  latest  Chap,  viii; 
year    for    which    these    data  are    available)    1,012  ^  ' 
wholesale  business  places,  and  in  1909  there  were 
190,410    retailers;    consumption     in     1912-13    wasApp.  i; 
approximately  74,000,000  lb.    Thus,  the    State    as  Table  53 
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nifiniifac'turcr  and  trader  has  to  huWd  up  consciously 
aiul  arbitrarily  ])rcciscly  the  same  machinery  of 
distribution  (though  it  may  differ  in  })articu]ars 
and  in  costs  incurred)  as  that  which  luulcr  free 
conditions  suits  itself  unconsciously  and  automatic- 
ally to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

Another  feature  in  the  normal  business  of  dis- 
tribution, frecjuently  criticized  by  Collectivists  as 
Avasteful  to  the  comnumity,  is  the  expenditure  upon 
advertising.  The  subject  is  one  which  opens  up 
many  interesting  economic  questions  too  com])lex 
to  be  discussed  here,  and  we  merely  answer  them 
with  the  assertion  that  advertising  plays  an 
important  and  valuable  part  in  {)romoting  industrial 
activity.  It  stimulates  demand,  keeps  producer 
and  consumer  in  touch  with  one  another,  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  goods  su})plied  without 
penalizing  either  j^roducer  or  consumer.  The  State 
monopolies,  having  the  absolute  control  of  the  trade, 
leave  popular  advertising  alone  ;  but  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  economize  by  neglecting  to  inform 
the  consumer  what  articles  are  for  sale  and  in  wliat 
Chap.  V;       variety  has  been  franklv  admitted  by  the  French 

eft  * 

'  Under-Secretary    for    Finance    in    certain    recom- 

mendations he  made  to  the  French  Parliament  for 
increasing  the  revenues  from  tobacco  and  reforming 
the  conduct  of  the  Monopoly.  It  cannot  be  liglitly 
maintained  that  an  industrv  mana<r<.(l  bv  the  State 
provides,  without  advertising,  the  same  satisfaction 
to  the  consinner  as  he  could  get  from  private 
industry  reasonably  assisted,  as  jirivate  industry 
usually   is,  by  the  advantages  of  jniblicity. 

10.     rUE    RETAIL    t^HOPKEEPERS 

Chap.  Ill ;  i'jj(_.    ci^icf  characteristic  of  the  retail    tobacco 

trade  in  France,   Italy,   Austria,  and  Ja])an    is  the 
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creation  of  a  local  monopoly  in  connection  with  f^W.  vi ; 
each  shop,  constituting  a  privilege  Avhich  the  State  chap,  vii; 
may  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  or  cede  by  patronage  §  '  ^ 
to  deserving  officials  and  their  dependents.  To  §5^ 
maintain  this  system  the  situation  of  the  shops 
requires  to  be  settled  administratively,  and  the 
area  granted  to  each  so  determined  that  each  may 
have  an  artificial  licence  value.  In  France,  the 
privilege  of  selling  tobacco  is  granted  exclusively  to 
proteges  of  the  State  ;  in  Italy  and  Austria  only  the 
smaller  shops  are  in  the  hands  of  such  nominees, 
the  fewer  large  shops  being  put  up  to  auction  for 
the  highest  repayment  the  competing  licensee  is 
willing  to  make  from  the  profits  of  the  shop.  In 
France  and  Italy,  the  majority  of  the  shops  ceded 
by  patronage  are  simply  political  sinecures  for  the 
nominees,  who  as  a  rule  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
trade  or  do  not  care  to  stand  behind  a  counter  ; 
they  find  some  one  to  take  their  place  and  reserve 
to  themselves  the  value  of  the  licence.  The 
tobacconists  proper  have  little  security  of  tenure 
and  out  of  their  condition  many  complaints  and 
grievances  continually  arise. 

The  profits  left  to  the  tobacconists  after  the 
pensioners  have  drawn  their  royalties  (or  after 
rebates  from  commission  have  been  paid  to  the 
Administration)  arc  meagre  enough  since  the  whole 
retail  discount,  out  of  whicli  both  the  trader's  ^^^r-^ 
income  and  the  royalties  (or  rebates)  must  be 
paid,  was  in  1912  only  S'OO  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price  in  France,  8*06  per  cent  in  Italy,  and  lO'OO 
per  cent  in  Austria.  In  Italy,  moreover,  the  p*P-  vi; 
discount  has  been  steadily  reduced  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  this  reduction  in  part  explains  the 
increased  revenues  the  State  has  derived  from  the 
Monopoly. 
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The  retailer's  Inisiness  is  subject  to  frequent 
oflieial  inspection  and  to  numerous  stringent 
regulations,  oblijjations,  and  interdicts,  all  ob- 
servable according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
In  what  follows,  the  position  of  the  to))acconists, 
forming  as  they  do  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
citizens  cm])lovcd  under  State  industry  and  vet 
labouring  under  grave  disabilities,  is  more  fully 
described  and  need  not  be  discussed  further  here. 

11.    WAGES      AND      FACTORY      CONDITIONS 

t^T:  ^l.  n.  The  information  obtained  regarding  the  wages 

Tftblcs  14   34  .  o  o  o 

49  '     '  of  tobacco   workers   in   the   factories   is   best    sum- 

marized in  tabular  form,  and  the  following  data 
(reducing  wage  ]^ayments  to  rates  per  hour)  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  the 
three  chief  Monopoly  countries. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  table  between  the 
actual  cash  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  and  the 
wages  including  payments  in  kind.  This  is  done 
because  the  wages  oJTicially  reported  by  the  French 
and  Italian  Monopolies  (viz.,  France  .55.  5'7d.  per 
day  to  men  and  3.9.  6-^d.  to  women  ;  and  Italy 
45.  6d.  })er  day  to  men  and  2.9.  2'5d.  to  women  — 
corresponding  respectively  to  7'30d.,  t-71d.,  C-75J. 
and  .'3-.'31f/.  per  hour)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
their  expenses  accounts,  and  must  therefore  include 
the  value  of  wages  in  kind — those  philanthropic 
services  which  the  State  pays  out  in  |x>nsions, 
sick    relief,    insurance,   Sec,    as    subsidies    to    the 

Chap.  \ii;  workers.  In  Austria  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  cost 
of  these  services  is  not  i)orne  by  the  Monopoly 
itself  but  is  a  direct  charge  on  the  Treasiny,  and 
their  amount  (£359,100)  is  calculated  here  from 
passing  observations  made  in  the  descri[)tive  section 
of  the  oflieial  Rejiort. 
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Austria 


Staff  managers,  officials,  over- 
seers and  foremen 
Male  factory  workers 
Female  factory  workers 
Ratio     of     wage-workers     to 
managing  staff  and  overseers, 

&c 

Ratio  of  female  to  male  workers 
Factory  hours  per  week 
Average    direct    joint    wages 
payment  to  male  and  female 
workers,  per  hour  . . 
Ditto  to  male  workers 
Ditto  to  female  workers 
Average  wage  per  hour  (inclu- 
ding value  of  State  philan- 
thropic services  and/or  over- 
time) to  male  workers 
Ditto  to  female  workers 
Ditto    to     male     and     female 

workers,  jointly 
Factory  wages  paid,  as  entered 

in  expenses  accounts 
Value   of  State   philanthropic 
services  (pensions,  sick  relief, 
bonuses,  &c.),  and/or  over- 
time  . . 


1,072 
2,344 

15,624 


16-7  to  I 

6-66  to  1 

54 


3-91f/. 


7-30^/. 
4-71rf. 


£807,750 


1,109 

1,468 

16,446 


161  to  1 
15-3  to  1 

48 


2'67d. 


e-15d. 
3-3\d. 


£497,600 


£142,550  '  i   £101,350 


999 

4,971 

32,297 


37-3  to  1 

6-50  to  1 

51 


3-02d. 
3-8()d 
2-dOd. 


3-89rf. 
£1,242,600 


£359,100 


Standing  alone,  the  data  in  the  table  are  not 
quite  conelusive  as  to  the  eomparative  welfare  of 
employes  under  the  State  ;  to  be  a  sullicient 
guide  they  would  require  to  be  examined  by 
refcrenee  to  warrcs  and  hours  in  other  trades  and 
industries  wiliiin  Franee,  Italy  and  Austria,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  respeelive  governments 


^   Including  philanthropic  aervico  to  overseers  and  foremen. 
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pay  or  can  pay  less  than  the  market  rates  or 
employ  a  greater  proportion  of  women  than  is 
customary  on  the  average  in  factories  run  by 
private  enterprise.  M(jreover,  the  suita})ility  and 
aj (plication  of  female  lalxjur  often  <lepen(ls  on  the 
nature  of  the  industry  itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
wages  are  so  low  and  the  women  workers  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  diflieult  to  conceive  how 
conditions  could  be  less  favourable  outside  govern- 
ment employment  :  the  figures,  at  any  rate  regarded 
in  the  light  of  labour  standards  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  help  to  explain  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  mono])olies  derive  their  profits.  As  to 
Apr.  I :  women  workers  one  might  compare  conditions  in  the 
Table  1  United  Kingdom,  where  tobacco  factories  employ 

3PJ  women  to  every  100  men  ;  or  in  Ciermany, 
where  for  factories  employing  at  least  10  workers, 
the  ratio  is  as  205  to  100.  Assuminfj  State  industrv 
where  it  does  not  exist,  it  would  manifestly  be  quite 
im})ossiblc  for  countries  where  wages  are  higher 
(except  to  the  degree  to  which  higher  wages  make 
labour  more  eflicient  and  more  ])ro(luctive),  factory 
hoin's  shorter,  and  women's  labour  scarcer  than  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  to  rival  the  State 
monopoly  profits  while  maintaining  the  same 
margin  between  prime  cost  and  selling  prices. 
The  higher  wage  coimtrics  would  either  have 
to  sell  dearer  or  purchase  cheaper  or  do  both. 
These  are  imjiortant  considerations,  and,  coupled 
with  the  faulty  book-keeping  methods  of  the 
monopolies  and  the  paltry  diseoimts  allowed  to 
retailers,  require  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
ofTicial  balance  sheets  of  these  State  industries  are 
consulted. 
App.  I ;  Furtlur     particidars     of     payments     made     to 

49    ''     ■       employes  will  be  found  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix. 
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Tlicy  reveal  a  great  disparity  between  the  waives 
paid  to  ordinary  workers  and  tlie  salaries  of  tiie 
ollieials  in  authority  over  them.  The  officials,  being 
on  the  permanent  staff  as  civil  servants,  enjoy  the 
additional  advantage  of  secure  employment — a 
condition  seldom,  if  ever,  granted  to  the  ordinary 
State  employe  paid  by  time  or  piece-work.  But 
although  the  ollieials  have  these  privileges  there  is 
evidence  from  France  to  show  that  the  Government 
does  not  always  pay  the  salaries  expert  or  skilled 
services  can  command,  the  Finance  ]\rinister  having  chap.  V; 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  the  best  members  of  ^  ' 
the  managing  staffs  frequently  leave  the  State 
service  and  lind  more  remunerative  employment 
in  private  industry  ;  '  it  was  too  often  the  case 
that  other  pul:)lic  departments  lost  employes  '  in 
the  same  way. 

We  also  refer  to  subsequent  chapters,  without  Chan.  V; 
repeating  the  details  here,  for  evidence  of  imrest  in  ij^^j,  yj 
the  factories  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  get  §§  i^-i5 
information  from  France  and  Italy.     To  the  working 
operative   the   wages  are   low  and   the   hours   long 
and  his  discontent  has  led  to  agitation  and  to  strikes 
either    threatened     or    executed.     In     Italy    eacli 
Annual    OOicial    Report    catalogues    the     '  labour 
unrests  '  in  eacli  vear  imder  review,  and  we    have 
recorded    elsewhere    the    troubles    in    the    factories 
during    1912.     But   these   were   only    minor  affairs 
compared  with  the  general  strike  in  191  t  when  there 
was  a  universal  stoppage  lasting  eight  weeks. 

12.    INDEPENDENT    TESTIMONY  App.  V;  100 

Anp.  V  ;  101 

Among  recent  publications  which  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  business  operations  of  State 
and  munici])al  enterprises  generally,  we  would  refer 
to  the  descriptive  and  analytical  report  presented  by 
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M.  Gustave  Soliellc  to  tlic  International  Statistical 
Institute  at  its  Congress  at  thelLifrno  in  19]  1  ;  and  to 
M.  Yves  Gnyot's  JVhcre  and  Why  Public  Oivnership 
has  Failed.  M.  Selielle,  a  former  French  Minister 
ol'  Public  Works,  \vas  appointed  at  the  Congress  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  1909  as 
secretary  of  a  eoniniittec  instructed  to  make  a 
special  investigation  into  the  })ublic  control  of 
industries.  lie  collected  information  from  a  large 
num])er  of  countries  and  has  compiled  a  valuable 
and  authoritative  work  of  reference.  His  con- 
elusions  are  emphatic  that  the  book-keeping 
methods  of  State  and  municipal  enterprises  are 
faulty,  and  are  often  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  business  results  in 
either  profit  or  loss  to  the  community.  In  that 
connexion,  and  in  respect  of  capital  charges,  rents, 
interest,  and  the  omission  of  other  items  from  the 
expense  accounts,  M.  Schelle's  findings  agree  with 
what  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  case  with  the 
government  tobocco  monopolies.  M.  Ciuyot's  work 
ranges  over  a  wide  field,  and  deals  fully  not  only 
with  financial  aspects  but  also  with  industrial 
results  and  the  political  and  social  consequences  of 
public  operation.  It  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to 
a  consideration  of  the  French  government's  control 
of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  bears  witness  to  the  com- 
plaints of  consumers,  the  unsatisfactory  business 
management  of  State  departments,  and  the  losses 
suffered  by  agriculture,  in(iustr\-  anil  commerce. 
An  extract  from  M.  Ciuy(»t's  remarks  on  this  subject 
is  rejn-inted  as  Appendix  IV. 

As  to  wages  and  factory  conditions,  what  has  been 
said  in  the  previous  section  admittedly  has  specific 
reference  to  tobacco  manufacture  under  the  State, 
and   it   may  be  contended  that  the  conditions  are 
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not  necessarily  characteristic  of  all  public  employ- 
ments. We  may  tlierefore  usefully  supplement  our 
remarks  by  quoting  several  passages  on  the  point 
from  the  report  on  the  Public  Control  of  Industry  App.  v ;  103 
recently  issued  by  tlie  Fabian  Research  Depart- 
ment. That  report  describes  the  status  of  the 
wage-earner  not  in  any  particular  public  enterprise, 
but  as  it  obtains  generally  in  State  and  municipal 
industries  ;  and  the  evidence  is  the  more  signilieant 
as  tile  Fabian  Society  cannot  be  charged  with 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  nationalization.  We 
extract  the  following  statements:  — 

Even  now  it  is  only  rarely  and  very  imperfectly  that  the 
different  Government  administrations  are  influenced,  in  fixing  or 
altering  the  conditions  of  employment — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  manual  workers  and  the  humblest  grades  of  clerical 
workers  are  concerned — by  considerations  essentially  different  from 
those  which  influence  any  large  and  sensible  capitalist  employer, 
intent  on  making  his  industry  permanently  profitable  to  his  partners 
and  himself.  Any  differences  between  the  State  or  Municipal 
service  and  capitalist  employment,  especially  so  far  as  the  humbler 
grades  of  employees  are  concerned,  are  due  more  to  the  ( ssoutial 
differences  between  the  two  services  than  to  any  conscious  and 
deliberate  amelioration  of  the  conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers. .   .  . 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  remuneration  and  workshop  dis- 
cipline, we  do  not  find,  so  far  as  the  manual  workers  arc  concerned, 
that — apart  from  the  workmen  here  and  there  put  on  the  permanent 
establishment  with  scales  of  pay  and  pension — State  or  Municipal 
employment  has  introduced  any  important  innovations  on  the 
practice  of  the  Capitalist.  Time  work  and  piecework,  fines  and 
deduction,  fixed  stints  and  "  speeding  up  "  prevail  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  the  Army  Clothing  Factory,  on  the  tramways  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council,  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  Jjondon  County 
Council,  in  the  Belgian  Government  workshops,  and  on  the  Prussian 
State  Railways,  much  as  they  do  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  manual  working  employees  of  the 
State  or  Municipality  are  usually  worse  off  than  their  colleagues  in 
the  service  of  the  capitalist.  Trade  Unionism  among  public 
employees  is,  as  yet,  only  grudgingly  tolerated.  Hardly  any  of 
the    State    or   Municipal    Governments  of   the    world  is    prepared 
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whole-heartedly  to  admit  the  ri^ht  of  employees  to  combine  for  the 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  their  Standard  of  Life.  ...  In 
Belgium  and  France,  whilst  Trade  Unionism  is  now  grudgingly 
allowed  to  the  artisans  in  State  employment,  it  is  peremptorily 
denied  to  the  school  teachers  and  others  regarded  as  "  functionaries." 
The  legal  position  of  the  railway  and  postal  servants  in  this  respect 
is  equivocal,  and  always  liable  to  attack.  Even  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Australasia,  and  the  United  States,  where  State  and  Muni(  ij)al 
officials  of  all  grades  are,  except  in  the  police  force,  nominally  allowed 
to  combine,  it  is  still  rare  for  the  Municipal  Authority  or  Stat« 
Department  concerned  avowedly  to  recognize  the  Trade  Union,  to 
consent  to  receive  complaints  from  its  otHcials,  or  in  any  way  to 
negotiate  with  them  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. .  .  . 

But  it  is  not  Trade  Unionism  only  which  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  forbidden  to  the  manual  workers  in  public  employment. 
The  State  or  Municipal  employer  often  claims  to  exercise  over  their 
actions,  and  even  over  their  opinions,  an  authority  on  which  scarcely 
any  capitalist  would  nowadays  dare  to  venture.  ...  In  the 
Belgian  Government  Service  the  railway  and  postal  servants  find 
themselves  forbidden  to  join  the  Co-operative  Societies  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  Parti  Ouvrier  Beige.  It  is  alleged  that  French 
Government  employees  have  been  made  to  sulTcr  because  they  went 
to  Mass,  whilst  others  have  certainly  lost  their  employment  for 
belonging  to  Socialist  organizations.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  complete  liberty  of  opinion 
is  allowed  to  State  and  Municipal  employees.  .  .  .  But  though 
opinion  may  be  free  to  all,  to  the  manual  workers  action  is  not,  and 
not  even  expression.  Thus  the  Trade  Unionism  of  public  employees 
is  not  yet  left  unrestricted  even  in  England.  As  recently  as  lUH 
the  Postmaster-General,  without  resorting  to  a  libel  action,  and 
without  pretending,  indeed,  that  any  ground  had  been  afforded  for 
such  an  action,  juiblicly  notified  the  Postal  Otlkials  Association  that 
he  could  not  permit  criticism  of  the  postal  administration,  especially 
of  the  conduct  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Department,  whether 
contributed  by  members  of  the  service  or  by  other  jiersons,  to  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  monthly  journal  of  that  Trade  Union.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  even  the  most  arbitrary  capitalist  em}tloyer  in 
the  engineering  or  shipping  industry  thinking  himself  warranted  in 
peremptorilv  notifying  to  the  .Vnialgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
or  the  Seaman's  Union  that  he  would  not  permit  criticism  of  his 
administration  or  of  his  managers  to  appear  in  the  journals  of  those 
Trade  Unions.   .  .  . 

In  most  countries  it  is  usual  for  ])ersons  in  the  employment  of 
the  State  or  municipality  to  be  subjected  to  restrictions  on  their 
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political  rights  as  citizens.  Hardly  ever  do  we  fmd  it  permitted  to 
a  State  otiicial,  and  very  rarely  to  a  municipal  official,  whether  of 
high  rank  or  low,  that  he  should  stand  for  election  and  hold  office 
as  an  elected  representative  in  any  council  or  legislature.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  not  merely  candidature  for,  and  membership  of,  elected 
Councils  that  is  forbidden  to  the  Government  employee.     In  France 
it  has  frequently  been  alleged  that  all  State  officials,  and  sometimes 
even  Municipal  officials,  are  required  to  vote  for  "  the  candidate  of 
the  Administration,"  under  penalty  of  dismissal  if  they  are  known 
to  disobey.  .  .  .     With  regard  to  public  criticism  of  Government 
acts  or  omissions,  it  is,  we  think,  a  well-grounded  rule  of  conduct  for 
an  emplovee  in  any  administration,  public  or  private,  that  (if  only 
because  he  must  not  put  himself  under  the  suspicion  of  using  confi- 
dential information)  he  ought  never  publicly  to  criticize  or  discuss 
the  action  of  his  own  department,  or  publish  an}'thing  on  the  subject. 
But  Governments  go  further.     Even  so  democratic  a  State  as  New 
South  Wales  allows  its  Public  Service  Board  to  ordain,  not  only  for 
its  own  Civil  Servants  of  all  grades,  but  also  for  all  employees  of 
"  corporate  bodies  immediately  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
the  State,"  that  no  officer  shall  '"  publicly    comment  upon  the 
administration  of  any  department  of  the  State."     Thus,  a  New 
South  Wales  railway  guard  must  not  complain  in  public  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Post  Office  in  failing  to  deliver  his  letters,  nor 
may  a  postman  criticize  the  curriculum  of  the  State  schools  to  which 
he  has  to  send  his  children  ! 

13,    GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  survey  made  in  the  preceding  pages  might 
be  elaborated  ])y  adding  sundry  other  observations, 
but  what  is  omitted  here  is  of  less  importance  and 
other  points  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise  in 
succeeding  chapters.  From  what  has  been  said, 
we  draw^  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
leadinfT  features  of  the  State  control  of  industrv  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Japan,  as  illustrated  by 
business  methods  and  results  in  tobacco  manu- 
facture and  trade  : 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establisli  a  State 
Monopoly  and  prohibit  freedom  of  manufactiu'c  and 
sale  in  order  to  obtain  substantial  revenues  from  an 
article  it  is  desired  to  tax; 
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2.  Comparisons  between  the  revenues  from  a 
taxed  eomniodity  (»l)taina])Ie  respeetively  l)y  tlie 
method  of  State  ^Fdnopoly  wliere  manufaeliire  and 
sale  liavc  been  nationalized,  and  l)y  tlie  metliod  of 
speeilie  taxation  where  the  in(hjstry  is  free,  demon- 
strate that  State  MonopoHes  are  relatively  less 
productive  for  a  given  average  rate  of  taxation 
imposed  on  the  consumer; 

3.  Sueh  revenues  as  the  State  Monopolies 
succeed  in  o])taining  have,  in  general,  reduced 
average  consumption  to  a  relatively  low  level  as 
compared  with  consumption  elsewhere,  indicating 
that  the  non-Monopoly  coimtries  retain  greater 
scope  than  the  Mono)ioly  eonntries  for  increased 
revenues  in  the  future; 

4.  These  considerations  leave  out  of  account 
the  incidental  revenue  derived  from  normal  income 
and  property  taxation  for  both  national  and  local 
purposes  to  whicli  the  industry  in  non-Monopoly 
countries  contri]:)utes  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business ;  if  added  to  the  revenue  yield  from 
specific  taxes  in  tlu'  non-Monopoly  countries  snch 
taxation  would  appreciably  influence  the  figures  of 
total  revenne  in  their  favour:  the  ]\ront)polies, 
being  State  undertakings,  are  exempt  from  local 
and   national   burdens; 

5.  The  oincially-re])orted  ]\Iono]ioly  revenues 
are  moreover  based  on  faulty  methods  of  account- 
ancy and  are  obviously  in  excess  of  the  profits  as 
they  would  be  were  all  expenditures.  pro]>erly 
chargeable  against  the  profit-making  administra- 
tions, included  in  the  balance  sheets; 

G.  The  Monopoly  ]n'ofits  appear  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  free  exercise  of  tlie  arbitrary  ])owers  ]K)ssessed 
by  the  State  as  purchaser,  ])ro(lucer,  and  distributor 
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of  goods  ;  raw  material  is  utilized  whieh  is  ehcaper 
than  and  of  inferior  quality  to  that  employed  in 
manufaeture  in  non-Monopoly  countries  ;  female 
laljour  ]U'edominates  in  the  State  factories  ;  Avages 
paid  are  not  above  the  level  obtaining  in  other 
industries  ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  retail 
discounts  to  a  minimum  ; 

7.  The  system  of  taxation  by  means  of  State 
Monopoly  easily  lends  itself  to  the  disability  that 
taxpayers  are  unable  to  check  arbitrary  price- 
fixing  by  officials  in  charge  of  the  administration 
and  can  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Exchequer,  however  democratic 
the  constitution  of  the  Government  may  be; 

8.  A  characteristic  of  State  production  is  the 
limitation  in  the  assortment  of  goods  offered  for 
sale,  so  that  the  consumer  has  little  opportimity  to 
make  a  selection  according  to  his  taste ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  staple  brands  produced  at  the 
State  factories  cannot  always  be  depended  upon, 
since  they  may  on  occasion  (without  any  diminution 
in  price)  be  altered  in  weight  or  size  or  may  be 
depreciated  in  value  by  the  substitution  of  lower- 
grade  raw  material  when  the  supplies  of  the  raw 
material  usually  employed  are  deficient ; 

9.  Judged  bv  the  nature  of  raw  material  nor- 
mally  em})loyed  and  by  the  o]-)ini()ns  exj^ressed  by 
consumers,  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods 
provided  by  the  Monopolies  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  this  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  stagnation 
in  the  export  trade,  notwithstanding  active  efforts 
to  develop  foreign  markets; 

10.  Factory  conditions  under  the  State  Mono- 
polies and  the  status  of  retailers,  who  are  bound  to 
the  observance  of  strict  regulations  and  are  under 
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constant  ofncial  siirvrillancc,  ^ivc  rise  to  mimerous 
grievances  and  sectional  a<xitation.  tlie  less  desirable 
because  tlu-  Statf  itsrlf  is  an   interested   party; 

11.  Tiu"  practice  of  nsin<j[  tiie  retail  sellin*;  ri<^hts 
as  an  outlet  for  State  patronajre  an<l  as  a  substitute 
for  military  and  civil  ]H'nsions  ]>laees  the  control 
over  retail  business  in  the  hands  of  ])rivilef(ed 
persons  whose  interests  as  holders  of  sinecures 
arc  frequently  in  eonlliet  ^\ith  the  interests  of  the 
shopkeepers  actively  engaged  in  the  trade; 

12.  External  trade  in  importation  and  re- 
exportation of  foreign  merchandise  is  non-existent  ; 
the  laws  protecting  the  State  Monopoly  result  in 
shutting  down  entirely  this  opportunity  for  profit- 
able conunerce ; 

13.  The  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  is 
subject  to  so  manv  influences,  alternatinir  between 
administrative  encoiu*agement  and  administrative 
])r()hibit ion  that  no  positive  opinion  can  be  formed 
as  to  its  economic  stability  ;  it  makes  little  progress  ; 
and  the  cultivators  (except  to  some  (legree  in 
Hungary)  find  no  market  for  their  produce  abroad; 

14'.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fact 
of  government  control  of  the  industry  in  (piestion 
improves  the  lot  of  those  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  tlie  industry,  gives  any  particular  satis- 
faction to  the  purchasers  of  the  article  produced, 
or  specially  enriches  the  Treasury  ;  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  eonununity  generally,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  existence  of  State 
Monopoly  in  commercial  enterju'ise  has  any  bearing 
whatever,  far  less  beneficial  infiucnee,  upon  social 
conditions,  indi\  idual  welfare,  or  national  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The    State    Tobacco    Monopoly    in    France  : 
History  and  Organization 

1.  historical  sketch  ^^^-  y„'  ,- 

The  idea  of  treating  tlic  manufacture  and  sale 
of  tobacco  as  a  Government  ]\Ionopoly  dates  back 
in  France  to  the  year  1674  when  a  Tobacco  Monopoly 
was  introduced  by  the  Finance  Minister  Colbert 
as  one  of  his  many  expedients  for  restoring  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  national  revenues.  Follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  times  the  Monopoly  was 
leased  to  farmers  of  the  revenue  and,  except  for 
tlie  two  vears  1719  and  1720,  remained  in  force 
until  1791,  when  it  was  abohshed  by  the  Republican 
Gov^ernment.  It  gave  place  to  freedom  of  pro- 
duction and  sale  although  importation  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  for])idden ;  revenues  were 
derived  from  Customs  duties  on  leaf  and  from 
various  internal  taxes  and  licences.  Tliis  con- 
tinued until  July  1,  1811,  when  the  present 
Government  ^Monopoly,  operated  directly  by  the 
State,  was  estaljlislied  by  the  imperial  decree  of 
Napoleon  I.,  dated  December  29,  1810.  The 
exehisive  privilege  tlms  conferred  on  the  Govern- 
ment was  confirmed  by  Parhament  in  181 G  and 
prolonged  till  1821.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly 
renewed  for  stated  periods,  a  special  law  being 
required  for  its  continuance  at  the  expiry  of  each 
ptriod.  The  statute  of  December  26,  1892, 
however,  made  the  Monopoly  a  permnneut  eon- 
cession  to  the  Government  witiiout  need  lor  further 
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renewal.  Since  1811  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration liave  undcrmnie  sundry  eiiantjes  rendered 
necessary  from  time  h)  time,  hut  in  all  that  is 
essential  it  is  the  Napoleonic  system  wliieh  has 
rilled  in  France  to  the  present  day. 

In  1835  and  again  in  1872-5  tlie  Monopoly  was 
the  suhject  of  inquiry  by  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sions, instituted  as  the  result  of  many  publicly 
expix'sscd  complaints  not  only  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Monopoly  ])ut  also  against  the  quality 
of  the  goods  sold.  The  investigati<^n  of  the  1875 
Commission  provides  much  instructive  informa- 
tion concerning  both  the  internal  organization 
and  the  general  busiiu'ss  principles  by  which  the 
Administration  is  guided.  Opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  qnote  at  some  length  from  the  reports  of 
this  Commission. 

Napoleon  re-introduced  the  Government  control 
of  the  tobacco  industry  purely  as  a  fiscal  measure, 
and  in  view  of  its  subsequent  financial  results  it  is 
mteresting  to  find  it  stated  in  the  preambk'  to 
his  imperial  decree  that  '  without  increasing  the 
taxes  upon  our  people,  we  shall  get  a  source  of 
revenue  which  can  be  estimated  at  about  80 
millions'.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  tlu-  calculation  of  80  millions  was  made, 
but  the  facts  arc  that  for  the  lirst  four-and-a-]inlf 
years  the  net  revenue  was  50.1  million  francs 
or  an  average  of  only  l.*i|  millions  jxr  annum, 
and  it  was  not  till  lSh>,  or  thirty-four  years  after- 
wards, that  the  income  from  the  Monopoly  reached 
80  millions. 

2.    ADMINISTRATION 

Since  18G0  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  or  Tobacco 
Regie  as  it  is  fiKjuently  called,  has  been  controlled 
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by  the  two  Government  Administrations  (under 
the  Finanee  Ministry)  known  as  the  Direclio7i 
generalc  des  manufactures  de  VEtat  (the  State 
Factories  Administration)  and  tlie  Direction  generate 
des  contributions  indirectes  (the  Indirect  Taxes 
A(hiiinistration).  The  State  Factories  Administra- 
tion controls  and  superintends  the  cultivation  of 
home-grown  tobacco,  makes  the  purchases  of  the 
home-o'rown  leaf  and  of  foreign  imports,  and  is  the 
authority  in  charge  of  tlie  factories.  The  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  the  manufactured  products  through 
the  wholesale  stores  (entrepots)  and  the  retail  shops 
(debits)  are  looked  after  by  the  Indirect  Taxes 
Administration,  and  its  officials  perform  the 
functions  (in  addition  to  other  duties)  of  sui'XTyors 
and  collectors  of  the  tobacco  revenues. 

The  State  Factories  Administration  (which  con- 
trols also  the  State  manufacture  of  matches)  and 
the  Indirect  Taxes  Administration  are  governed, 
as  are  all  national  and  s})ending  revenue  services 
(Customs,  Direct  Taxes,  «tc.),  by  distinct  Central 
Administrations  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Attached  to  the  Central  Administration  of  the 
Factories,  the  Government  maintains  an  ap])raise- 
ment  ofTicc  (service  de  Vexperlise),  a  technical 
school  and  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  department 
for  supervising  buildings  and  constructions.  The 
appraisement  oflice  takes  charge  of  tiie  leaf  jiur- 
chases,  examines  the  samples,  &c.,  and  performs 
all  the  duties  of  expert  buyers  in  the  trade. 

3.    CULTIVATION    AND    rURCHASE 

The  State  M()noj)oly  does  not  eml)race  the 
actual  cultivation  of  t()l)aceo.  The  leaf-growing 
industry  is  in  private  hands,  the  planters  being 
obliged    to    ()l)s<rve    numerous    regulations    which 
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serve  to  seeure  tlie  control  ])y  tlie  Refiie  over  the 
wliole  of  the  j)ro(hiee  and  to  prohibit  any  a))pro- 
priation  of  tt)l)aeco  leaf  to  })rivate  use.  These 
remilations,  whieh  are  verv  strict  and  often  vexa- 
tious,  are  too  lenfrtliy  to  be  dealt  witii  here,  but  a 
general    description     of     them     will     l)c    found    in 

App.  II  Appendix  II,  whieh  traces  at  the  same  time  all  the 
operations  of  the  planters  from  the  moment  they 
get  odlcial  sanction  to  plant  until  the  delivery 
of  their  crops  to  the  warehouses.  Cultivation  has 
always  been  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
the  restriction  being  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  costs  of  surveillance  and  inspection.  In 
the  year  1912  the  gi'owing  of  tobacco  was  permitted 
in  only  twenty-eight  of  the  eighty-six  departments, 

App.  I;         or   administrative   districts,   into   which   France   is 

Table  18  dlvidcd. 

The  Administration  receives  a  ]iortion  of  its 
raw  leaf  recpiirements  from  Algeria  and  maintains 
in  that  territory  three  warehouses  and  a  staff  of 
special  agents  to  effect  purchases.  Algerian  tobacco 
is  classed  with  French  tobacco  as  '  indigent ms 
leaf,'  (Uthough  the  ])lanters  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Monopoly.  The  nuitual  relations 
are  those  of  private  ]>arties. 

The  })urehasc  of  imjiortcd  leaf  tobacco  and 
imported  manufactures  is  effected  partly  throui^h 
the  ordinarv  channels  of  commerce  bv  contract 
or  by  ])rivate  ])urchase,  and  ]Kirtly  through  French 
consuls  abroad,  who  buy  (hrect  from  the  pro- 
App.V;ii  (lucers.  By  regulations  dated  June  28,  IIMO.  and 
March  .30,  11)1  i,  fon  ign  manufactinvi*s  are  granttd 
tlif  right  to  sell  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  France 
through  the  Monopoly  under  ceiiain  condili<»ns. 
The  goods  nnist  be  stored  at  the  suppliers'  risk 
and  accoimt,  and  are  ])aid  for  by  the  Monopoly  as 
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sales  arc  made  to  consumers.^  Bv  this  arrangfemcnt 
tlie  French  Regie  has  cstabhslicd  the  system  Avhich 
holds  good  for  all  manufactured  products  imported 
into  Italy  and  Spain  through  the  respective  govern- 
ment monopolies. 

Consumei's  are  allowed  to  import  tobacco  on  App.  v ;  13 
their  own  account,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
quantity  so  imported  must  not  exceed  10  kilo-  Tabic  9 
grammes  (22  lb.)  per  annum  for  each  person. 
The  Customs  tariffs  on  such  imports  are  very  heavy, 
being  equivalent  (in  1912)  to  27.9.  3d.  per  lb.  on  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  135.  7jd.  per  lb.  on  Levant  smoking 
tobaccos,  and  6s.  Ghd.  per  lb.  on  other  tobacco. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  tariffs  that  the  Adminis- 
tration fixes  the  selling  prices  of  its  own  importations, 
whether  purchased  outright  or  under  the  system  of 
account-sales  described  above. 

4.    RAW-MATERIAL    WAREHOUSES 

All  leaf  tobacco  is  delivered  first  of  all  to  the  App.  V;  1 
raw-material  warehouses  {magasins)  of  which  there 
are  thii-ty-two,  some  belonging  to  the  State  and 
others  being  rented.  Five  of  these  warehouses — 
at  Bordeaux,  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  IlaM'c,  and  !Mar- 
seilles — are  used  specially  fx)r  the  storage  of  im- 
ported leaf  tobacco,  and  are  called  '  transit ' 
warehouses.  The  remaining  twenty-seven  (includ- 
ing the  three  in  Algeria)  take  delivery  of  the  home- 
grown and  the  Algerian  tobacco,  and  are  known  as 
the  '  cultivation  '  warehouses. 

The    indigenous    leaf    reaches    the    cultivation  App.^  v 
warehouses  in  a  very  raw  state.     It  has  to  undergo 
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1  The  Monopoly  stipulates  that  onoh  brand  of  tobacco  imported 
under  this  agreement  must,  within  three  years,  return  a  certain 
minimum  net  profit  to  the  State  (in  the  case  of  cigarettes  40,000 
francs — £1,600)  otherwise  the  sale  of  the  brand  is  suppressed. 
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cxicnsivc  trcatnunt  such  as  tlircshinp,  sortinpj, 
curing,  desiccation,  strippi!iix  nnd  hiiliiifr.  The 
malurint^r  of  the  leaves  r<  (piins  from  six  to  seven 
niontlis  in  the  Soiitli  and  IVoni  eii^dit  to  nine  in  the 
North.  The  })utts  are  destroyed,  but  tlie  strij^s  and 
lower  and  stronf^er  portions  of  the  stalks  are  packed 
separately  and  are  used  for  tJie  jircKiuetion  of  the 
cut  tobaccos  sold  in  the  fiscal  '  zones  '  at  reduced 
prices.  After  the  stripped  leaves  are  baled,  they 
remain  in  the  warehouses  for  several  months  lonfjer, 
so  tliat  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  elapse  between  the 
harvest  and  the  delivery  of  the  tobacco  to  tlie 
App.  I;  factories.  The  expenditure  in  connection  with  these 
operations,  to  wliich  nuist  be  added  the  loss  in 
wcifrht  due  to  desiccation  and  to  destruction  of 
waste,  is  considerable  and  shoidd  not  be  overlooked 
in  any  comparison  between  tlie  cost  prices  of 
indite  nous  and  of  imported  raw  material.  It  is  part 
of  tlu'  charfi^e  that  has  to  be  incurred  in  fost(.ring 
the  production  of  tlie  home-fn'own  article. 

5.    MANUFACTURE 

f-^4-^13  ^^^^  factories  are  twenty-one  in  number  and  all 

belonf]f  to  the  State.  The  products  manufactured 
comprise  eifrars,  cigarettes,  cut  tobaccos,  smoking 
and  chewing  plug  and  twist,  and  snuff.  At  one 
factory  (Reuilly,  Paris)  manufacture  is  confined  to 
the  production  of  the  dearer  sorts  of  cigars.  All 
the  operations  are  conducted  according  to  fixed  rules 
and  regulations  issuc<l  by  the  Central  Administra- 
tion, wiiich  addresses  once  a  year  instructions  to 
the  directors  of  the-  factories  as  to  the  different  kinds 
and  (jualities  of  leaf  they  shall  order  from  the 
warehouses.  One  (»f  the  objects  of  this  central 
control  is  to  avoid  any  diffennce  in  the  composition 
or    quality    of    the    staple    products    sold    by    the 
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IMonopoly.  The  arrangement  means  in  effeet  that 
there  is  one  national  manufactory  with  l)ranch 
factories  distributed  over  the  country  and  all 
turning  out  the  same  grade  of  goods.  It  has  tiie 
disadvantage  of  the  special  transport  of  raw 
material,  particularly  to  those  districts  where 
tobacco  growing  is  prohibited  ;  but  the  chief  draw- 
back is  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  stimulating 
productive  enterprise  and  catering  to  the  varied 
tastes  of  individuals.  These  advantages  are  possible 
only  where  each  factory  has  free  access  to  its  raw 
materials,  can  exercise  independent  judgment  as  to 
what  it  can  best  produce,  and  enjoys  the  liberty  of 
finding  customers  for  its  goods  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

6.    UNIFORMITY    OF   PRODUCTS 

Tlie   Parliamentary    Commission    of    1875,    on  App.  V;  4 

the  contrary,  in  discussing  this   subject,  says  (on 

p.  78):  — 

It  is  a  most  complicated  problem  to  organize  on  a  grand  scale 
the  economical  production  of  goods  intended  to  satisfy  an  artificial 
desire,  which  varies  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  proper  course  is  to  indulge  and  encourage  differences 
in  tastes  by  allowing  the  products  to  differ  from  factory  to  factory. 
Experience  has  proved  that  such  a  system  is  not  suitable,  and  that 
it  is  preferable  to  aim  at  as  complete  a  uniformity  as  possible.  As 
a  fact,  whenever  improvements  are  made  in  any  one  establishment 
the  goods  produced  there  onjoy  so  nmch  preference  that  the 
Administration  is  obliged  imme<liately  to  alter  manufacturing 
methods  in  the  other  establishments  at  the  risk  of  finding  the 
demands  (upon  the  successful  factory)  exceeding  the  requireuu-nts 
of  the  region  which  alone  it  is  equipped  to  seiTe.  Moreover, 
since  railways  have  made  transport  an  easy  matter,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  classify  tastes  according  to  geographical 
boundaries.  Considerable  differences  in  the  products  of  the  various 
factories,  far  from  satisfying  consumers,  would  only  cause  them 
confusion  and  annoyance  while  they  would  alter  the  bounds  [allotted 
to  each  factory  for  its  output].     Further,  since  custom  to  a  great 
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extent  moulds  the  opinion  one  forms  as  to  the  quality  of  ci^'ars  or 
of  tobacco,  sudden  changes,  either  in  the  composition  or  in  the 
make-up  of  goods  bewilder  the  smoker  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  a 
check  upon  consumption. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Administration  has  been  induced  to 
secure  uniformity  amonu  the  various  products  of  the  same  nature 
produced  by  the  different  factories.  With  this  object  in  view,  for 
each  product  wherever  made,  the  same  raw  materials  are  used  and 
in  the  same  proportions.  The  situation  of  a  factory  with  respect  to 
the  districts  where  tobacco-growing  is  authorized  does  not  alter 
matters  since  all  estaldishment  in  the  centre  of  even  large  plantations 
utilizes  no  greater  proportion  of  the  crop^  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
than  another  standing  at  the  other  end  of  France. 

7.    FIXATION    OF    PRICES 

^r\)^'j  In  virtue  uf  .Viliclc  177  of  the  Law  of  April  28, 

li.'iei'  '  181C,  the  President  may  by  administrative  decree 
determine  the  ])riees  at  wliieli  tlie  various  kinds 
of  tobacco  shall  be  sold.  In  ))raetiee,  however, 
and  on  the  ^Tound  that  sueli  ehanfris  have 
the  character  of  increased  taxation,  the  Finance 
IMinister  does  not  feel  free  to  ])roclaim  a  general 
alteration  in  prices  without  referring  the  matter 
to  Parliament.  In  such  event,  changes  are  effected 
either  by  a  special  law  {e.<^.  the  Act  of  February  29, 
1872)  or  arc  decided  in  connection  with  the 
Budget  as  an  integral  ])art  of  the  Finance  Act. 
The  method  of  the  administrative  decree  is  used 
to  fix  the  prices  of  new  brands  introduced  from 
time  to  time  or  when  it  is  desiral)le  to  make  changes 
of  less  importance.  The  ^Monopoly  acts  for  instance 
on  its  own  initiati\e  when  an  increase  is  demanded 
by  higher  costs  of  production  or  of  raw  material. 
But  when  a  general  increase  is  demanded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Finance  Minister,  details 
are  left  to  the  Administration:  and  for  procuring 
the  increased  j)ro(it  from  the  Monoj)oly  the  actual 
price  is  adjusttd  s(^  as  to  aj)pr<'acii  more  or  Uss  the 
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limit  ])cyon(l  which  consumption  would  he  in  (hmircr 
of  (liminisliinjT,  Prices  arc  thus  lixcd  purely  hy 
fiscal  and  commercial  considerations.  They  are 
not  ficriu'cd  on  any  given  percentage  of  cost  prices 
or  other  values,  and  neither  Government  nor 
Parliament  iHTScribes  anv  svstematic  standard. 

8.    EMPLOYES    OF   THE    '  REGIE  ' 

The  stiiff  employed  by  the  State  Factories 
Administration  is  divided  into  three  categories  : 
(1)  the  Personnel  commissions — permanent  civil 
servants  who  comprise  the  agents  and  computers 
employed  in  supervising  the  plantations,  the 
managers  of  the  warehouses,  and  the  managers, 
engineers  and  olBcials  in  the  factories ;  (2)  the 
pr eposes — foremen,  forewomen  and  overseers  of 
workpeople  ;  and  (3)  the  personnel  ouvriere — the 
men  and  women  labourers,  for  the  most  part 
engaged  as  piece-workers.  Women  predominate 
amonfj  the  factorv  workers  in  the  ratio  of  more 
than  six  to  one.  The  workers  contribute  one  \)qy 
cent  of  their  wages  to  the  old  age  pensions  fund,  ^^^-  ^j 
while  the  Administration  contributes  to  that  and 
other  philanthropic  services,  including  sick-relief, 
bonuses,  compensation  for  accidents,  &c.,  a  sum 
which  is  equivalent  to  16  per  cent  of  its  expendi- 
ture on  wages  paid  direct  to  its  employes. 

9.    WHOLESALE    STORES 

\Vhentlie  tobacco  is  delivered  from  the  factories  App.  V; 
it  passes  into  the  control  of  the  Indirect  Taxes  ^'  ^"^ 
Administration.  The  monopoly  of  the  sale  is 
carried  on  l)y  means  of  intermediate  agents  called 
storekeepers  (6'«/rf/;o.96'j/r.9)  who  supply  the  retail  s]io})s 
with  their  requirements  and  })y  retailers  {debitajits  de 
iabac)  who  supply  the  iiublie.     Some  kinds  of  cigars, 
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cigarettes  and  tobacco  arc  in  exceptional  cases 
delivered  direct  by  tlie  storekeepers  to  }»rivate  per- 
sons on  <^iv(.n  conditions  and  at  current  retail  prices. 

There  are  in  France  .357  wholesale  stores,  most 
of  them  rented  l»y  the  State.  The  storekeepers  in 
charge  are  appointed  sometimes  by  decree,  and 
sometimes  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  store. 
They  are  remimerated  in  the  main  by  fixed  salaries 
and  generally  combine  with  their  duties  those  of 
the  principal  or  some  particular  receiver  of  indirect 
taxes.  In  certain  large  towns  there  are  s|)ecial 
storekeepers  who  attend  to  nothing  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  store. 

Su])])lies  must  in  every  case  be  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  factory  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  nuist  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  maintain  stocks  constantly  in  proportion  to 
the  eonsum])tion  in  the  district.  Tobacco  is  sent 
to  the  storekeepers  with  a  Customs  permit  which  is 
cancelled,  after  inspection  of  the  consignment,  by 
resident  officials  in  the  executive  service  of  the 
Indirect  Taxes  Administration.  Deliveries  are 
made  to  the  retailers  on  receipt  of  orders  accom- 
panied in  every  case  by  cash,  storekee])ers  being 
forbidden  to  sell  on  credit  under  any  pretext 
what  soever.  The  mininunn  of  each  purehasi-  l)y  the 
retailer  is  in  principle  10  kilogrammes  (2'J  11).) 
but  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  director  of  the 
Administration  in  the  case  of  small  sho])s  that  do 
little  trade.  The  retailers  have  to  supjily  the  sacks 
in  which  the  tobacco  is  conveyed  to  them. 

App-   V  ;  10.    TOBACeoNISTS 

il;4;  13;  17; 

-^  The  state  control  over  tobacco  being  extended 

to  the  retail  sale,  special  arrangements  arc  required 
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for  cstablisliint^r  toljuccoiiists'  sliojis.  The  Central 
Adniinistriitioii  ckcicks  wluthcr  in  any  given  district 
the  privilege  of  sale  shall  be  granted  or  withdrawn 
and  it  is  left  to  the  director  of  the  Indirect  Taxes 
Administration  to  decide  wliere,  in  that  district,  the 
shop  shall  be  situated.  These  arrangements  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  each  seller  a  monopoly 
within  a  given  radius  and  to  conserve  the  stipulated 
annual  income  of  the  shop,  which  of  course  varies 
according  to  the  density  and  wealth  of  suiTounding 
population. 

The  total  number  of  shops  varies  from  time  to 
time  according  as  the  Administration  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  adequate  provision  for  local 
consumption  and  to  open  or  close  shops  as  population 
changes.  In  1912  there  were  altogether  47,500  shops, 
some  being  what  are  called  debits  simples — ordinary 
shops  not  attached  to  any  other  administrative 
oilice — and  others  what  arc  called  recettes  debits,  in 
connection  with  which  other  official  duties  must  be 
performed.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  sub- 
shops  (sous  debits)  at  railway  stations,  &c.,  attached 
to  parent  shops  and  sharing  the  income  with  them. 

11.    APPOINTMENT    TO    THE    SHOPS 

The  right  to  sell  tobacco  is  a  privilege  granted 
only  to  certain  deserving  persons,  the  income  from 
the  monopoly  value  of  tire  siioj")  being  a  substitute 
for  or  an  addition  to  a  State  pension,  and  its  amount 
determining  to  whom  the  shop  will  be  gi'anted. 
Ajiplicants  and  nominees  for  vacant  shops  arc 
divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  are 
(1)  retired  higher-grade  officers,  or  lower  grade 
oflicers  with  distinguished  service,  or  higher  civil 
service  officials,  or  the  wives,  widows,  or  orphans  of 
any  of  these  ;     ('J)    retired    lower-grade    officers,  or 
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lower  civil  servire  ofTicials,  or  tlic  wives,  widows,  or 
orplians  of  any  of  these  ;  (.3)  invalided  soldiers  ;  and 
(4)  ])ers()ns  who  have  done  any  proved  act  of  bravery 
or  self-saerihee  in  the  interests  of  the  eonnnnnity. 

The  appointment  is  made  by  I  he  Minister  of 
Finance  when  the  annual  income  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  1,000  francs  (£1-0),  and  by  the  local  Prefects 
when  it  is  less.  The  ^linister  is  guided  in  his 
selection  by  a  parliamentary  eonmiission.  The  local 
Prefects  are  assisted  by  district  (-(Mnmissions  for 
each  Depart  ment . 

12.    RETAIL    COMMISSION 

The  prices  paid  by  retailers  to  the  storekeepers 
are  fixed  by  the  Administration,  ami  the  difference 
between  these  prices  and  the  retail  selling  prices 
is  the  ])rofit  of  the  shop.  It  frequently  hap])ens  that 
the  persons  who  obtain  liie  privilege  of  sale  do  not 
care  or  have  not  tlie  ability  to  conduct  the  business 
themselves.  With  the  permission  of  the  Administra- 
tion they  rent  or  lease  their  location  to  tradesmen 
proper  in  exchange  for  an  annual  rent  or  royalty; 
but  the  manager  so  a])]K)inted  must  be  approved 
by  the  aut  horities.  When  this  takes  place  the  profit 
of  the  shop  is  shared  between  the  nominee  and 
the  manager,  the  former  retaining  his  royalty, 
which  varies  accorfling  to  the  monopo'y  value  of  the 
shoj).  Where  the  Re^^^ie  has  no  nominee  for  a  shop 
the  business  is  rim  by  a  manager,  who  pays  direct 
to  the  Regie  the  royalty  which  wouUl  otherwise 
go  to  the  nominee. 

13.     Dl'TIES    AND     OBLIGATIONS     OF    RETAILERS* 

Tlu-  t<»l)aeeonists  an-  siibjict  to  mimerous  rules 
and   regulations   and   are    mider    the   constant    sur- 

»  See  particuliirly  Lc  Dcbitaut  dc  Tabac,  April  1<\  I'.in. 
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vcillance  of  the  officials  of  the  Indirect  Taxes 
Administration.  They  are  bound  among  other 
obhgations  to  obtain  their  supphes  only  from  the 
wholesale  store  assigned  to  them  by  the  authorities  ; 
to  arrange  their  tobacco  according  to  price  and 
quality  ;  to  display  in  their  shops  a  schedule  of 
prices  ;  to  have  always  in  hand  certain  prescribed 
stocks  of  tobacco  ;  and  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
witli  the  Administration  in  the  repression  of  fraud. 
They  are  further  expressly  forbidden  to  obtain 
supplies  from  or  to  sell  to  other  retailers  ;  iiavc  on 
their  premises  any  instrument  for  manipulating 
tobacco  ;  sell  tobacco  at  any  other  than  the  tariff 
price  ;  steep  tobacco  on  any  pretext  whatsoever  or 
alter  it  by  mixture  of  various  qualities ;  make 
cigarettes  from  tobacco  except  for  their  personal 
use.  They  are  discoiu'aged  from  giving  special 
prominence  in  their  windows  to  foreign  products, 
a  practice  seemingly  so  frequent  that  it  called  forth 
from  the  Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes  a  circular 
(dated  Februarv  20,  1912)  advising  district  directors  ^pp-  ^';  -3. 

'  .         .     .      ^  No    "'"'3 

that  the  custom  was  prejudicing  the  success  and 
good  name  of  French  products;  and  instructing 
them  to  have  their  officials  see  that  retailers  gave 
no  such  preference  to  foreign  products. 

Public  activity  of  certain  kinds  is  debarred. 
Tlie  State  Council  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Prefect  of  Seine  et  Oise  evicting  a  managing  retailer 
by  name  Barre  for  taking  up  a  militant  ]:)olitical 
attitude  and  allowing  his  premises  to  be  used  as  a 
meeting  place  U)r  representatives  of  tlie  anti-repub- 
lican party.  Tlie  Council  declared  tliat  a  retailer  App.  V;22. 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  associate  with  tlie  State  in  i^^^v^^^?,^ 
the  conduct  of  its  Monopoly  and  is  bound  by  certain 
duties  to  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not  subject. 
'  The   Minister  of   Financ^^  can,   in  tlie   absence  of 
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any  legislation  or  ngnlation  to  tlu-  ccmtrary, 
cnipowor  tlu-  Prefects,  subject  to  his  aj)j)ro\;il.  to 
decree  the  eviction  of  tobacconists  for  political 
agitation  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  l)usiness  {de  nature  a  porter  atteinte  on  hem 
fonctinmiement   du   serviec).'' 

lUtaiUrs  are  public  officials  and  as  such  their 
stocks  of  tobacco  arc  dTira  coriunereiuni.     They  do 
not  pay  the  '  patente  '  (the  equivalent  of  the  income 
App.  V;i7,     tax)  nor  the  tax  on  doors  and  ^vindo^vs,  although 
p.  34U  f\^^  additional  value  the  selling  of  tobacco  civcs  to 

any  other  business  they  carry  on  is  considered  in 
the  assessment  to  the  '  patente',  much  in  the  same 
Avay  as  in  the  United  Kingdt  m  the  rateable  value  of 
a  shop  is  influenced  by  its  being  nt  the  siime  time 
tlic  local  post-ollicc. 

14.    THE    FRENCH    '  DEBIT  ' 

Tlie  journal  Le  Tahac  of  3rd  May,  101 4,  provides 
a  contrast  between  the  Englisli  and  the  French 
to])acco  shop,  with  which  wc  may  suital)ly  conclude 
our  general  description  of  the  Monopoly  and  its 
trade  :  — 

As  soon  as  the  Frenchman  crosses  the  Channel  and  puts  his 
foot  on  Enfzlish  soil,  he  is  struck  with  wondir  at  the  number, 
the  diversity,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  '  (<ilacto  stores'.  One 
has  th''  feeling  of  ;  udden  freedom,  of  being  relievod  of  .••omething 
which  caused  an  indefinable  discomfort  in  France-  The  Tobacco 
M()no}»(»ly  endured  here,  we  admit,  without  c]uestion.  appears  to  us 
when  we  are  on  the  other  side  as  a  bunlen  and  a  weight  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  a  surprise  to  enter  a  store  in  England  and  meet  the 
salesman  who  thoroughly  knows  his  business,  who  can  discuss  colour 
of  a  cigar,  its  wrajiper,  its  source,  its  leaf,  and  its  cut,  and  who  has 
not  been  taught  m  the  Government  technical  schools.  Wi>  are 
persuaded  ihat  our  friends  the  English,  in  their  frequent  visit><  to  our 
countrv.  must  go  thrcugli  just  the  opposite  exprrience.  The 
oilicial  character  of  our  shoi>s  must  astonish  them,  while  the  almost 
'  sacrosanct  match  '  must  be  an  object  of  curiosity. 
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There  are  certain  other  questions  regarding 
organization  and  manafrement  whieli  it  Avill  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  in  the  next  chapter 
dealing  with  the  financial  and  industrial  results  from 
the  Monopoly. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

The  State  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  Fuance  : 
Financial  and  Industrial  Results 

1.  the  revenue  from  tobacco 

The  profit  in  1912  from  I  he  State  Tobacco 
Monopoly,  as  reported  in  the  oUieial  accounts 
{Compte  de  Vco'plnitatioii  du  niotwpole  des  Tabacs) 
was  £17,121,:3(){),  being  equivalent  to  85.  \0^d.  per 
head  of  the  population^  and  35.  7 '2d.  jxt  lb.  of 
tobacco  sold.  The  ^Monopoly  has  provided  con- 
tinuously increasing  revenues,  due  partly  to  increas- 
ing consuinj)tion  and  partly  to  repeated  increases 
in  selling  prices.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  ten 
yeai*s,  a  coni])arison  with  1902  shows  the  following 
developments  :  — 


1902 

1912 

Population 

38,366,350 

39,31 2.7W 

Kopurtt'd  profit 

£13,Jj77.3(xi 

i;  17, 121.300 

Monopoly  sales  in  France,  lb. 

84.217,1 

|(K) 

91,915,700 

Consumpt  on  per  head 

2171b 

, 

2-11  lb. 

Cost  of  production  per  lb.    . . 

9-3<;. 

101(7. 

Price  per  lb.  to  retailers  : — 

%' 

If  total 
sales 

"      '  f  ital 

'  De  lu.xe  '  tobacco 

Is.  Ulil. 

15 

9.S. 

3W.        1,^ 

Tobaccos  of  current  sale  . . 

As.  2-3f/. 

59 

•Is. 

2  b/.       61 

Sold  in  the  '  fiscal  zones '. . 

Is.  l-7(/. 

l.v. 

5  1(f.| 

Canteen  tobacco     . . 

5-7f/. 

26 

5-SJ.-      21 

Hospital  tobacco    . . 

l\d. 

7-lr/.) 

^  A<ceptiii^  fiirMrc  of  population  ns  stat<cl  in  tbp  Report  of  (lie 
liigir,  whicli  wus  tia-  I'Jll  ccnsu.s  and  ex.  linl.d  ('<>r~i((\;  s"<'  Notes 
on  p.  76,  and  to  Tables  1  and  2  (App.  I) 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
increased  profits  have  been  accompanied  by  greater 
consumption  in  bulk  and  by  higher  selling  prices. 
The  increase  in  price  has  affected  almost  entirely 
the  tobacco  called  '  de  luxe',  the  other  qualities 
from  their  nature  and  purpose  not  lending  them- 
selves to  any  great  change.  The  course  of  prices 
and  the  classification  of  the  tobacco  as  indicated 
above  will  be  discussed  later  ;  meanwhile  the  most 
important  matter  claiming  attention  is  the  revenue 
attributed  to  the  Monopoly.  For  reasons  to  be 
explained  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  reported  profit,  to  credit  some 
})art  of  the  difference  to  other  revenue  producing 
agencies,  and  to  cancel  the  rest  because  it  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  other  State  departments. 

2.    EXPENDITURE    NOT   ACCOUNTED    FOR  ^^^:  \' 

Table  4; 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  expenses  pp.Vn':  ^* 
charged  against  the  Regie  reveals  the  absence  of  ^■-  ^^:  ^3-16 
items  which  any  ordinary  industrial  undertaking 
would  have  to  bear — such  as  rent  of  land  an(l 
buildings,  interest  on  capital,  national  and  local 
taxes,  and  insurance.  These  charges  are  })robal)ly 
omitted  from  the  accounts  of  the  Regie  because  no 
such  cash  outlay  is  made  in  its  behalf  by  the 
Treasury  ;  the  Regie  takes  cognizance  only  of  the 
sums  witli  whicii  it  is  actually  debited.  It  might 
be  argued  also  tliat  as  the  State  owns  the  capital 
and  stock  there  is  no  occasion  to  isolate  rent, 
interest,  and  taxation  as  charges  which  should  be 
entered  in  the  accounts  of  a  State  department. 
Even  if  the  latter  point  is  granted,  it  does  not 
dispose  of  the  question  of  ascertaining  how  nnich 
revenue  the  Regie  provides  as  a  trader  in  tobacco^ 
keeping  that  quite  clear  from  revenues  which  the 
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State  would  ()l)tain  in  any  case  wlu'thcr  tlic 
IMonopoly  were  in  existence  or  not.  It  is  only  after 
such  elimination  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  between  taxation  im])osed  by  a  State 
nionojM)ly  and  taxation  levied  by  other  methods. 
Tabio^^s  I^^'d  and  interest  are  charffed  a^,^ainst  the  Italian 
Tobacco  Monopoly  and  this  ])artly  ex))lains  both 
the  higher  cost  of  jiroduction  and  the  smaller 
profit  in  Italy  as  compared  with  France.  As  to 
national  and  local  taxes,  there  is  such  complexity 
in  the  nature  of  the  imposts  in  France  and  in  their 
assessment  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
an  ajiproximatc  estimate  of  their  amount.  But 
the  exemption  of  the  Regie  property  from  taxation 
is  an  essential  addition  to  its  profits,  and  it  is  a 
factor  which  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  if 
by  inversion  the  whole  concern  was  considered  to 
be  in  private  hands,  contributing  like  other 
businesses  to  the  taxes,  and  if  the  problem  was  to 
calculate  the  financial  results  of  nationalizing  the 
industry.  In  this  connection  we  might  instance 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  Treasury 
gives  grants  to  the  local  authorities  as  compensation 
for  the  exemption  of  Government  ])ro])erty  from 
local  rates.  And  \n\doid)te(lly  ]"»art  of  the  sub- 
sidies granted  to  the  Departments  and  C'onununes 
by  the  Central  Government  in  France  must  be  set 
against  the  exem])tion  of  the  factories  and  ware- 
houses, for  if  they  paid  their  contribution  the 
subsidies  would  be  so  much  less. 

There  are  otlur  kinds  of  expenditure  not  borne 
by  the  ^^onopoly  but  nevertheless  ineurrrd  in 
its  behalf  or  for  its  j-irotretion  at  the  cost  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  State.  The  Regie  enjoys 
gr;duit()\isly  the  services  of  the  Indirect  Taxes 
Administration,      which,      as     already     explained, 
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collects  the  receipts  and  inspects  and  supervises 
the  stores  and  the  retail  shops.  The  Treasury 
and  the  Court  of  Accounts  have  to  examine  and  pass 
the  financial  statements  of  the  Regie,  peif(jrmin^' 
duties  for  whieii  an  ordinaiy  business  would  have 
to  employ  experienced  managers  and  accountants. 
The  selection  and  nomination  of  the  tobacco 
sellers  by  the  Finance  ]\rinister  and  the  Prefects, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  classifying  com- 
missions, cannot  Ix^  done  without  pid3lic  expense. 
The  Customs  provide  valuable  services  free  of 
charge.  The  railways  convey  the  tobacco  at 
specially  privileged  rates.  The  Post  OfTice  is  not 
paid  for  the  transmission  of  letters  and  telegrams, 
and  the  telephone  is  free.  The  last  items  can  only 
amount  to  very  little,  but  they  must  cost  the 
State  sometliing,  and  if  the  principle  of  the  fairy 
godmother  is  admitted  in  one  department  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  others, 
with  the  services  of  factory  workers  and  raw- 
material  generously  provided  free  by  tlie  State 
just  as  it  provides  stamps,  telegrams,  and  post- 
men's services  for  nothing.  Accounts  might  just 
as  well  be  presented  showing  the  profit  from 
the  Monopoly  to  be  its  gross  receipts  and  so  have 
done  with  tlie  matter,  instead  of  making  a 
perfunctory  attemjit  to  charge  up  only  some 
part  of  the  expenditure  the  Monopoly  obliges  the 
State  to  incur. 

3.    RENT    AND    INTEREST 

It  would  be  a  difTieult  problem  to  calculate 
the  money  equivalent  of  all  these  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  it  will  not  be  attmiptid  lure. 
The  main  items  can  at  least  be  estimated  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy. 
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First,   as   to   rent   and    interest.     The   value   of 

lajul  and  l)iiil(iin<^s  at  tlie  lH«nnnin<T  of  \\\c  Vrar  1012 

App.  I;  Avas  iljTOl/JoO,    wliieli    is   stated    by   the   Adniinis- 

''^'^'  ^  tration    to    be    carei'ullv    assessed    cverv    vear.     It 

App.  V;  4,     includes    tlie    vahie    of    land    friven    free    by    local 

pp.  22, 107      initliorities  and   of  biiildinrrs  erected  at   their  cost 

in  ordt  r  to  attract  the  industiT  to  the  neif,di])our]K)od. 

It  is  property  which,  belonginf,'  to  the  State,  would 

provide  a  rent  in  any  case,  and  the  rent   from   it 

lias    nothincr    whatever    to    do    with    the    revenues 

from  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  as  such.     The  rental 

value,  at  s^jy  5  per  cent,  £85.200,  therefore  falls  to 

be  deducted  from  the  profit  of  the  Begie. 

^pp-  I;  The    rest    of    the    capital,    comprising    plant, 

machinery,  furniture,  and  stock  in  liand  was  valued 

at  the  befifinning  of  the  year  at  £4,008,950,  and  its 

use  by  tlie  Regie,  without  interest,  is  ccjuivalent  at 

5  per  cent  to  an  annual  gift  of  £230,450. 

Were  the  Regie  a  private  company  it  would 
require  to  have  a  large  floating  capital  to  UKike 
periodic  cash  payments,  but  being  a  State  nionf>jioly 
it  holds  State  funds  at  its  service  and  enjoys  a  kind  of 
unlimited  credit.  The  appropriations  for  purchases, 
App.  V;  I,  wages,  &c.,  voted  out  of  the  Treasury  in  1012 
^■^^  amounted  to  £4,096,350,  l)ut  as  these  disburse  mtiits 

arc  continuously  Ix  ing  translated  into  or  offset  by 
sales,  it  would  not  becorrecttotreat  the  whole  amount 
as  an  annual  loan.  Some  part,  however,  of  this  money 
does  represent  State  cajiital  jKrmanently  out  at 
interest,  and  whatever  it  would  e  arn  by  being  loaned 
to  liorrowers  in  the  open  market  should  be  charged 
against  the  ^Monopoly  as  a  part  of  its  exjHiiditure. 

4.    COSTS    OF    COLLECTION 

The  contention  that  a  (piota  of  the  expenditure 
incurred    by    the     Indirect     Taxes    Administration 
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should  be  charged  to  the  Regie  cannot  be  disputed. 
Justification  for  the  contention  is  afforded  by  the 
con(htions  obtaining  in  Italy,  where  the  Monopoly 
is  debited  with  £203,000  as  its  quota  of  the  Chap,  vi; 
expenses  incurred  by  the  excise  olUeials  under  ^  ^ 
the  Guardia  di  finanza.  In  France  the  Indirect 
Taxes  Administration  emj^loys  11,121  persons  who  aj)!..  i; 
survey  and  collect  not  only  the  revenues  from  Tabio  21 
tobacco  but  also  the  revenues  from  other  State 
Monopolies  and  from  numerous  indirect  taxes, 
excise  duties,  licences,  c^'c.  The  total  revenue 
collected  by  the  Administration  in  1912  was 
£oG,21C,550  ;  the  total  expenditure  on  salaries 
and  personnel  alone  (i.e.,  excluding  office  and 
establishment  expenses)  was  £1,590,850.  The  ratio 
of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure  w^as  as  35-3  to  1, 
and  if  the  expenditure  were  apportioned  in  this  ratio 
against  the  revenue  collected  for  the  Tobacco 
Regie  (£21,369,020)  the  result  would  show  that  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  cost  the  State  £605,300. 
From  this  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of 
£3-l',550,  being  the  salaries  and  clerical  expenses 
at  the  wholesale  stores,  an  item  with  which  the 
Regie  is  actually  charged  since  the  stores  belong 
particularly  to  its  Administration.  It  seems  a 
legitimate  procedure  also  to  charge  the  balance 
against  the  Regie,  omitting  as  being  impossible  of 
caleuhition  the  quota  of  establishment  ex])enses 
(buildings,  rents,  material,  Szq.)  incurred  by  the 
Indirect  Taxes  Adminisiration.  Tiie  result  is  to 
write  off  a  further  £570,750  from  the  j^rolits  of  the 
Regie. 

The  uncharged  costs  of  administration  might  be  ^j,|,  V;  5, 
pursued    further    by    inquiring    how    mucli    of    the  p-  ii» 
£1,521,100   spent    on   the    department    of   Customs 
should    be    attributed    to    the    protection    of    the 
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Monopoly,  not  only  alonpr  the  coasts  and  frontiers 
but  also  within  tlie  liscal  '  zones  '  where  tohaeeo  is 
sold  at  sjxcially  reihierd  priees.  The  ^fonopoly 
is,  moreover,  responsible  for  some  jtart  of  the  ex- 
]K'nditiire  on  the  three  central  dejiartments,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Treasiu'v  and  the  Coini:  of 

App.  V;5.     Accounts,    which   amovmted    in    lf)TJ    to   £701,750. 

pp.81. 85. 80  p^^l.   ^    proportionate   charge  against   the  Tobacco 

IMonopoly  out  of  the  expenditure  on  Customs  and 
on  the  Central  Departments  cannot  be  estimated 
owincT  to  the  absence  of  any  reliable  data  for 
calculation. 

5.    SPECIAI,    RAILWAY    FRKICIITS 
App.  V  ;   10  . 

Purnnig  to  the  cost  of  tninsj)orl,  the  special 
railway  rates  already  referred  to  are  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  made  on  December  22,  1885, 
between  the  State  Factories  Administration  and  the 
Railway  Companies,  and  arc  quoted  in  the  A])])endix 

T^bi  Vo  side  by  side  with  the  tobacco  freight  charges  on  the 
Belgian  and  Prussian  State  Railways.  The  rates 
on  the  French  State  (formerly  Western)  Railway 
have  not  been  ascertained.  The  Companies  in 
France  are  concessionaires  and  not  owners  of  their 
lines  ;  they  benefit  by  the  financial  suj^port  of  the 
State,  the  direct  annual  subvention  in  1912  amount- 
ing to  .€l  ,040,450 ;  and  they  are  led  in  return  to  grant 

p^50  ^  '  ^  ^'^^'  State  extensive  advantages.  If,  then,  tobacco 
is  carried  at  specially  low  rates,  there  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  diminution  in  the  normal  gain  to  the  Rail- 
ways (which  is  compensated  by  the  subvention) 
and  on  Die  other  hand  a  fortuitous  increase 
in  the  ]:)rt)tit  to  the  Rc<iic.  At  any  rate,  some 
department  or  some  group  of  taxpayers  has  to 
find  the  £1 ,040,450  which  helps  t  he  railways  to  grant 
peculiar  ])rivileges  to  the  State  manufactures. 
The  accounts  of  the  Regie  do  not  state  the  distances 
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over  wliich  tobacco  has  been  transported  ;  if  the 
information  was  available  it  would  be  possible  to 
aj^ply  the  higher  Belgian  and  Prussian  rates  and 
arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  benefit  the  State  Monopoly 
thus^enjoys  at  the  cost  of  the  State  itself. 

6.    NON-MONOPOLY   REVENUES 

Some  of  the  revenues  cashed  by  the  Regie 
ought  to  be  set  apart  as  purely  incidental,  in  so  tar 
as  they  are  receipts  wliieh  would  reach  the  Treasury 
without  there  being  any  necessity  for  a  ^Monopoly. 
The  profit  on  imported  manufactures,  for  instance, 
is  essentially  a  Customs  tariff,  and  is,  in  fact,  based 
on  the  duties  private  importers  have  to  pay ; 
the  quantity  sold  in  1912  was  330,550  lb.,  and  at 
19^.  per  lb.  the  profit  was  £314,000.  The  duties  on  App.  i; 
private  imports  were  £31,450;  the  Corsican  Tabioas,  5.7, 
Customs  duties,  £17,750  ;  the  royalties  on  shops 
not  assigned  to  nominees,  £22,650  ;  and  the  workers' 
contributions  to  pension  funds,  £8,500.  The  total 
of  the  incidental  revenue  was  thus  £394,350. 

7.    DEDUCTIONS    FROM    THE    PROFIT. 

Assembling  the  several  suggested  adjustments 

in  the  expenditures  and  the  receipts,  the  profit  from 

the  Monopoly  should  be  reduced  as  follows  :  — 

Profit  as  reported  by  the  Administration  £17,421,300 

Less :  Revenues    not    directly    connected 

with  the  Monopoly  . .  . .  391,350 


Less  :  Rent  ..f  land  and  buildinj:;3  . .  =  £85,200 

Interest  on  plant  and  stock  . .  =  230,450 

Interest  on  Treasury  credits  . .  =       ? 

Quota  of  staff  expenses  in  the  In- 
direct Taxes  Administration      . .  =  570,750 


£17,026,950 


8,sn,400 


Profit  on  sale  of  95,713,650  lb.  French  manufactures    ..     £16,140,550 
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The  above  tabic  docs  not  include  siindn'  other 
national  expenditure  fairly  attributable  to  the 
M()U()})(>ly,  sueli  rs  c^uotii  of  Customs  expenses, 
quota  of  establishment  expenses  of  the  Indirect 
Taxes  Administration,  equivalent  of  exemption 
from  national  and  local  taxes,  (juota  of  State 
grants  to  railways.  Post  Oflice  services,  and  insur- 
ance of  buildintrs  and  stock. 

It  is  proved,  hoivever,  that  the  reported  profit 
from  the  Monopolij  is  at  least  ei<iht  hundred  and  ei^ihtij 
thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  the  true  profit,  and  if  the 
confusion  of  the  relations  beticeen  revefuie  and  spending 
departments  could  be  unravelled,  the  profit  might  be 
reduced  by  a  still  greater  sum.  The  alleged  economy 
of  the  control  of  industry  by  the  State  and  the  profit 
it  is  said  to  produce  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
these  considerations. 

Rediicinfj  the  net  profit  to  averaijes,  \ve  should 
be  justifietl  in  substitutinfj,  instead  oi  ollieial  datti, 
the  following  italicized  figures  for  use  in  comparison 
with  other  countries  : — 

Price  to  retailers  of  French-made  goods  per  lb.       . .  4s.  5-5(1. 

Net  profit  on  French-made  goods  per  lb.  . .  . .  3s.  4-3d. 
Cost  of  production  and  sale  of    French-made    goods 

per  lb.              . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  Is.  l-'2(l. 

Cost  of  production  and  sale,  less  prime  cost  (4-9(/.)  of 

raw  materials  ])er  lb.           . .          . .          . .          . .  S-3(J. 

Monopoly  profit  and  incidental  revenues,  per   head  '  55.  5-OiL 

Ditto,  per  lb.  sold             . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  3s.  57d. 


*  The  ligiiro  of  8s.  5il.  is  urrived  at  by  taking  population  as 
stated  in  the  Official  Report  of  tlie  Rigic.  Tliis  was  39,312,700, 
and  was  the  1911  census  return  for  France  alone,  ex<Iudinp  Corsica. 
It  would  Ije  more  correct  to  take  the  191*2  estimated  population, 
and  to  include  Corsica,  since  tlie  revenue  t>f  tlie  Jiigic  includes  not 
only  sales  in  Corsita  but  also  Corsican  Customs  duties.  On  that 
bn.s*is  (population  39,029,000)  the  not  profit  works  out  at  Ha.  4-ld. 
per  head. 
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The  cxpciuliture  as  reported  by  the  Adminis- 
tration was  £l, 051, 750,  })ut  it  should  be  at  hast 
£4,938,150  and  tlie  difference  (£880,400)  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  sJiortage  of  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
charges  made  up  by  inckiding  items  of  expense  that 
have  quite  clearly  been  omitted  from  the  accounts. 

8.    VARIETIES    OF   GOODS    SOLD  ^  '  '.  V  ;  l. 

pp.  138-195 

Cut  tobacco  has  always  constituted  the  bulk 
of  goods  consumed,  the  proportion  having  gradually 
risen  in  past  years  until  it  reached  72  per  cent 
in  1912.  Cigars,  which  in  the  early  seventies 
made  up  some  11  per  cent  of  quantity  sold,  have 
gradually  diminished  in  ratio  and  during  the  past 
six  years  have  not  been  as  much  as  6  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Snuff  has  likewise  fallen  greatly, 
the  percentage  in  the  early  seventies  being  23, 
whereas  in  1912  it  was  only  11.  Plug,  roll,  and 
twist  have  remained  fairly  constant  at  between 
2  and  3  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  ready-made 
cigarettes  has,  however,  gained  considerably,  the 
proportion  (8-52  per  cent)  in  1912  being  doul)le 
what  it  was  in  1899.  The  growth  in  consumption 
of  cigarettes  is  better  expressed  in  the  actual 
nimiber  sold,  which  in  1899  was  1,625  million 
and  in  1912,  3,839  million. 

The  Administration  groups  its  sales  into  three 
classes  :  (1)  tobacco  de  luxe  ;  (2)  tobacco  of 
ordinary  sale  ;  and  (3)  tobacco  of  restricted  sale. 
The  distinction  brtween  classes  (1)  and  (2)  is 
somewhat  arbitraiy  and  is  no  criterion  of  the 
respective  qualities,  since  many  cigars  and 
c*igarettes  called  *  de  luxe  '  are  no  higher  in  price 
than  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  classed  tuider 
'  ordinary  '  s<des.  The  tobaccos  of  restricted  sale 
comprise    the    '  zone  '    tobacco,    canteen    tobacco, 
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and   sii}>pli("S  to  public  and   private   liospitals.     In 
1012  tlu  V  niadt'  up  in  })ulk  2\\  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  c>f  tobacco  sold  ;  tlu  y  do  not  include  ciprars, 
Apji.  V ;   (.     or   cipirettes.     The   tobaccos  of  restricttd  sale  are 
^' ''  infrrior  in  quality  to  the  conini(»n  (and  cheapest) 

brands  of  ordinary  sale,  the  composition  includinfr 
a    certain    portion    of    residue — ribs,    stumps,    juid 
debris. 
App.  V;i3  The    so-called    'zones'  lie    alonrr    the    frontier 

adjnctnt  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belfrium, 
and  the  object  of  sellini^  at  rcdiictd  prices  is  to 
counteract  the  incentive  to  the  smurrrrlinrr  of  foreign 
goods.  The  mmil)er,  the  area,  and  tlie  classifieati<»n 
of  the  zones,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  sale  within  each 
of  them  are  fixed  by  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.  There  are  at  present  three  zones.  In  order 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction  of  the 
zone  tobacco  into  districts  where  its  sale  is  illegal, 
the  storekeepers  are  authorized  to  sell  to  (aeh  shop 
{-nly  a  given  maximum  quantity  pt  r  annum  as 
determined  by  the  director  of  Indirect  Taxes. 
The  retailers  on  their  part  must  not  sell  to  one  and 
the  same  buyer  more  than  one  hectogramme 
(3J  oz.)  at  a  time  of  the  cheapest  tobacco  authorized 
App.  V ;  1,  for  sale  in  tlie  zone.  In  addition  to  the  zone 
pp.  24-9  arrangements,  certain  tobaccos  are  sold  at  special 
prices  in  the  district  of  Gcx  and  in  the  Dc^partnu  nt 
of  Haute  Savoie  (both  close  to  the  borders  of 
Switzerland),  and  these  are  the  same  in  quality  r.s 
tobaccos  sold  elsewhere  in  France  at  higher  jirici's. 

Despite  the  concessions  made  by  the  Re^^ic  to 
consumers  near  the  frontier,  the  system  docs  not 
prevent  trade  in  contraband.  Some  of  the  dis- 
covered cases  of  smuggling  are  cpioted  in  the 
Appendix  and  probably  many  more  are  perpetrated 
Apr  ni         without    being   discovered  ;    smuggling  is  probably 
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inevitable  under  any  system  of  taxes  on  conimodilies 
and  the  matter  is  only  mentioned  because  tlie  work 
of  surveillance  and  conviction  must  throw  on  the 
State  considerable  expense,  which,  liowever,  is 
never  debited  against  tlu^  receipts  of  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly,  althouoh  it  takes  credit  for  the  value  oi 
tobacco  confiscated.  A  writer  on  the  subject  of  the 
zones  (E.  Guiehard,  Paris,  1903)  states  that  the  App.  V;  lo, 
system  of  differential  prices  gives  rise  to  many  ('•  ^* 
abuses  ;  most  of  the  tobacco  smoked  in  Gex  and 
Haute  Savoie  is  of  Swiss  niiinufacture,  and  few 
inns  in  these  parts  are  without  stocks  of  foreign 
cigars  for  the  use  of  their  clients. 

If  a  classification  of  tobacco  consumed  in  .^.p.  i ; 
France  is  made  according  to  the  price  of  the  various  '^'^^'''  ^^ 
brands  quoted  in  the  Regie  price  list,  the  result 
is  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  goods  consumed 
is  of  the  Very  cheapest  description.  Cigars  at 
Sd.  and  less,  cigarettes  at  less  than  Sd.  for  ten, 
and  all  other  tobaccos  at  4^.  6\d.  per  lb.  and  less, 
make  up  in  quantity  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales.  Moreover  of  these  lower-priced  App.jV;  i, 
goods,  the  Regie  does  not  supply  more  than  one  pp- ^^"'' 
standard  lirand  of  cut  tobacco,  plug,  and  snuff 
respectively.  The  ordinaiy  cut  tobacco  {scaflerati 
ordinaire)  at  4,9.  6ld.  per  lb.  makes  up  45j  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales,  and  in  addition  an  inferior  quality 
of  the  same  brand  is  supplied  to  the  zones,  canteens, 
and  hospitals  to  the  extent  of  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales.  There  are  only  eight  varieties  of  cigars 
sold  at  from  3d.  to  ^d  each,  and  ten  varieties  of 
cigarettes  at  from  3d.  to  l^d.  ior  ten,  but  this  does 
not  mean  there  is  an  assortment  from  which  the 
purchaser  may  make  a  selection,  since  for  a  given 
price  he  can  generally  obtain  only  one  particular 
brand.      The    established    policy   of   the    Regie,    as 
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wo  havo  seen,  is  to  siip]>ly  the  minimum  number  of 
standard  articles,  all  made  up  accordin*^'  (o  the 
recipL'S  of  the  Central  Administration  and  t lure- 
fore  having  a  uniform  quality  and  llavour  tlirough- 
out  tiie  eountiy.  It  is  only  if  the  eonsumer  is 
prepared  to  buy  the  hifrhest-priced  j^^oods,  and 
these  mostly  of  foreifi^n  production,  that  he  is  free 
to  make  a  selection  to  suit  his  taste. 

tp^'m-r>  ''  ^'    I^'CREASE    IN    SELLING    PRICES 

The  tax  on  toKaeeo  in  France  is  increased  by 
raisinjT  the  prices  of  the  products  sold  by  the  Mono- 
poly.    A  considerable  increase  took  place  after  the 
events    of    1870-71,  'the    averajTe    wholesale    price 
in  1868  having  been  25.  lO.W.  per  lb.,    whereas  in 
1872    it    was    3^.  Hid.  per  lb.     Fnmi   1872   to   1002 
the    averaffc    wlioksaU-    }->riee    gradually    increased 
to  3.9.  11 J  J.  ]:)er  lb.,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  tin  re 
has  l)ren  a  further  marked  advance  to  is.  5\d.     The 
changes    and    displacements    in    consumption    that 
have  taken   place  since   1902  as  a   result   of  these 
increases  show  crcnonlly   that   prices  of  snle   have 
reached    the    limit   the    tralFie    will    bear   and    that 
attempts  to  derive   more  revenue  from   particular 
brands  have  not  been  successful. 

The  Report  of  the  Regie  ft>r  1903  states  that  at 
the  end  of  1902  the  ])rice  of  '  Maryland  '  Cut 
Tobacco  (which  is  the  quality  one  decree  suj^erior 
to  the  standard  seaflcriii'i  ordinaire)  was  raised 
from  IG  fr.  to  20  fr.  j)er  kilo,  retail,  i.e.,  from 
56-.  O-Jf/.  to  Is.  3.5d.  per  lb.  The  result  was  (hat  in 
1903  the  consiun]ition  of  tobacco  retailed  at  from 
10  fr.  to  20  fr.  was  1..323.000  lb.,  as  compared  with 
5,023.000  lb.  in  1902:  tlie  proceeds  from  sales  at  the 
same  time  diminished  from  £1.108,100  to  £1,21. '>, 700. 
In   the   same   period   tliere   was  an   increased  con- 
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sumption  of  the  cheaper  scaflerati  ordinaire  to  the 
extent  of  2,433,000  lb.,  so  that  smokers  evidently 
chose  to  be  content  witli  an  inferior  quality  rat  Iter 
than  pay  the  price  demanded  by  the  Monopoly. 

In  March,  1902,  tlie  prices  of  tobaccos  sold  in  the 
zones  were  increased  as  follows,  the  higher  price 
being  the  tariff  obtaining  since  then  : 

Retail  prices  per  lb. 


Cut  Tobacco — 

First  zone,  Ist 

subdivision 

,   , 

GUI. 

to 

Sid. 

First  zone,  2nd 

subdivision 

.  .        l5. 

hi. 

to 

Is. 

5.K 

Second  zone 

■   ■                    >   . 

. .     Is. 

9^(1. 

to 

2s. 

iid 

Third  zone 

•  •                   •  • 

..       25. 

lid. 

to 

3s. 

3d. 

Roll  and  Twist- 

First  zone  . . 

•   •                    ■   • 

. .     2s. 

2d. 

to 

2s. 

lid. 

Second  zone 

•   ■                    ■   • 

..     2s. 

lid. 

to 

3s. 

3d. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  alteration  was  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  zone  tobacco  from  16,983,000 
lb.  in  1902  to  14,483,000  lb.  in  1903,  while  the 
revenue  gained  by  only  £25,400.  The  higher  tariff 
has  had  i)ermanent  results,  for  even  in  1912  the 
quantity  was  only  15,135,000  lb.  and  made  up 
15 J  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  as  compared  with 
20  per  cent  in  1902.  This  falling  off  in  zone  tobacco 
may  have  had  its  counterpart  in  greater  consump- 
tion of  Regie  products  sold  at  the  normal  price,  but 
the  probability  also  is  that  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  tobacco 
smuggled  across  the  frontier. 

Taking  effect  in  May,  1910,  there  was  a  com- 
preh<'nsive  revision  in  prices,  hardly  any  tobacco 
retailed  at  more  than  4.y.  G\d.  per  lb.  escajMugan 
increase.  The  result  was  to  decrease  both  the 
quantity  and  ^'alue  of  sales  and  the  revenue  was 
so  seriously  jeopardized  that  the  Regie  had  to 
revert  to  the  previously  ruling  prices  where  sales  had 
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suffered  most.     The  position  is  stated  in  the  Report 
for  1010  as  follows  :  — 

The  year  1910  was  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  prices  of 
tobaccos  de  luxe  and  of  certain  kinds  of  tobaccos  of  ordinary  sale. 
The  increased  receipts  from  this  chanfje  had  been  estimated  at 
£720,0(X)  per  annum,  or  £5i<),(.>U0  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  i.e., 
from  1  ith  May  to  31st  December,  1910.  This  estimate  was  far  from 
being  realized,  for  the  increa.se  compared  with  1909  was  £JO1.760, 
or  only  £37,520  more  than  the  average  annual  increase  during  the 
four  preceding  years,  which  had  been  £364,240.  The  details  of  the 
results  during  the  second  period  of  1910  show  that  the  change  in 
prices  induced  the  consumer  partly  to  discard  the  articles  on  which 
the  additional  tax  had  been  imposed  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  cut 
tobacco,  the  price  of  which  had  not  been  altered.  This  development 
became  accentuated  in  the  early  months  of  1911,  and  was  such  that 
its  continuance  would  have  brought  about  decreased  profits  as 
compared  with  the  previous  conditions.  It  has  therefore  been 
decided  to  revert  to  the  former  prices  at  least  as  regards  those 
tobaccos,  the  decreased  sale  of  which  was  threatening  the  interests 
of  the  Monopoly. 

The  Report  for  1011  shows  that  the  return 
to  former  })riees,  eommenein<T  after  Aui^ust  1, 
affected  the  '  ea]ioral  ordinary  '  and  the  '  eaporal 
superior  '  tobaeeos  and  the  eijrarettes  made  there- 
from, whieh  are  only  sliorhtly  superior  to  the  lowest- 
priced  sorts.  With  these  exceptions  the  hifjhcr 
.App.  I;  tariff    remained    in    force.     The    ehantrcs    in    1002 

Tabic  13  ^j^d  loio  in  driving  consumers  to  smoke  increasiui^ 
quantities  of  the  cheapest  froods  arc  illustrated  by  a 
table  in  the  Appendix,  which  also  shows  how  the 
concession  in  1011  was  followed  by  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Concurrently  with  the  increased  price  of  better- 
class  goods,  the  Customs  duties  on  private  importa- 
tions have  been  re])catcdly  advanced.  Prior  to 
1002  the  duty  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  was  13.v.  Ir/. 
per  lb.,  in  1002  it  was  raised  to  18.9.  2d.  and  again  in 
1010  to  27s.  3(1.     Tiiis  is  pro])ably  the  highest  tariff 
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on  tobacco  existing  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
high  as  it  is,  it  does  not  prevent  some  smokers 
from  going  beyond  the  Regie  for  their  requirements. 

10.    RAW   MATERIALS   AND    COST    PRICES 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Monopoly  A|.p.  V;4, 
should  study  the  interests  of  French  planters  by  ''  '^^ 
drawing   its   supplies   almost    entirely   from    them. 
Although  there  is  now  no  legal  compulsion  to  do  so, 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  is  to  encourage  the 
home  industry,  but  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  quality  App.  V;  17, 
of  the  leaf  is  so  inferior,  and  the  expense  involved  J''^'  281-93 
in  fostering  tobacco-growing  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  interests  of  both  consumer  and  Treasury  would 
be   better   served   if   all   raw   material   came   from 
abroad    and    tobacco    growing    was    entirely    sup- 
pressed. 

For  many  years  foreign  leaf  has  made  up  about  App.w  -.  i, 
one-half  of  the  purchases,  but  its  proportion  varies  p  *^"* 
considerably,   since    cheaper  (jualities    have   to    be 
bought    in    greater   or   less  abundance  to   balance 
the  less  or  greater  sup})ly  of  leaf  refpiisitioned  from 
home    cultivation.     In    1912    the    total    pm'chases  App.  i; 
were  112,788,850  lb.,  of  which  41,810,800  lb.  were  '^^'^'"-^ 
]U'oduced   in   France  and   o, 360, 150  lb.   in  Algeria. 
Foreign    supplies    came    mainly    from    the    United 
States,  and  particulars  as  to  that  and  other  countries 
will   be   found   in  the   A])pendix. 

The  prime  cost  of  home-grown  leaf  in  1012 
was  •4-72f/.,  of  Algerian  leaf  2  GU/.,  and  of  foreign 
leaf  5l5d.  per  lb.  The  average  j^rime  cost  of 
all  raw  tobacco  pinchascd  was  l-SOf/.  ))er  lb.  The 
average  cost  of  French  and  Algerian  leaf  taken 
together  was  4-48f/.  jxr  lb. 

These  prices  may  be  ]m\  on  record  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  with  the  ju'ices  paid  for  raw  materials 
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in  other  countries,  and  ))>'  inference  as  a  criterion  of 
quality,  ])Ut  tlie  comparison  is  sut)jeet  to  certain 
considerations.  In  France  tlie  jiriee  ])aid  for  the 
liome-prown  article  does  not  represent  the  value 
of  the  leaf  alone;  it  includes  a  State  bounty  to  the 
planters  "svhich  in  101 'J  ^vas  equivalent  to  from 
25  to  .'JO  per  cent  of  the  j^rice  ]xaid.  Since  August, 
1913,  the  Re^ie  has  raised  the  prices  it  pays  by 
10  fr.  per  100  kilos,  for  light,  and  5  fr.  per  100 
kilos,  for  coarse  tobacco,  and  the  bounty  will  in 
future  be  equivalent  to  l^rf.  per  lb.' 

The  state  of  preparation  in  ^vhieh  both  the 
French  and  Algerian  leaf  reaches  the  warehouses 
is  such  that  the  Regie  lias  to  incur  a  large  expense 
before  the  tobacco  is  lit  to  be  employed  for  manu- 
facturing. \Vhat  it  involves  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  average  joint  prime  cost  was 
App.  I;  4'48d.  per  lb.,  the  average  factory  value  at  the 
Decemlxr,  1912,  stfx'kt^iking  was  5-7Scf.  per  lb. 
Im])oi'ted  leaf  on  the  other  liand  which  was  bought 
at  5-15(/.  per  lb.  was  valued  in  the  factories  at  5-.'MJ. 
per  lb.  The  expense  devoted  to  dn'ing,  curing, 
and  otherwise  prrj^aring  the  Algerian  leaf  un- 
doubtedly raises  the  intrinsic  vnlue  of  that  leaf 
correspondingly,  since  tlu-  jirime  cost  is  the  value 
in  the  open  market.  But  it  is  dilUeult  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  the  French  leaf,  as  it  is 
l)ought  originally,  not  at  an  economic  price,  but  as 
the  result  of  an  obligation  the  State  has  undert^iken 
towards  the  planters.  AVe  may,  however,  w;iive 
these  considerations,  and  adopt  for  ]>urp(^ses  of 
comj^arisoii.  not  the  prime  cost,  but  the  value 
])l;ieed  on  the  K;if  iji  the  factories.  This  was  (on 
1st  January,  1912)  5-51r/.  per  lb.  for  .til  kinds  of 
leaf,  indigenous  and   imported. 

*    Lc  Tahac,  Soptoinbcr,  HU.T,  quoting  Le  Journal  Officid. 
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The  average  cost  prioe  of  all  Freneh-madc 
finished  products  lying  in  the  Avliolesale  stores  on 
January  1,  191*2,  was  9-12^/.  per  lb.,  the  cost 
including  material  and  making  up.  These  goods 
were  sold  to  retailers  at  an  average  price  of  45.  5|d. 
per  lb.  The  average  cost  price  of  imported  manu- 
factures (mostly  Havana  cigars  and  fancy  tobaccos) 
was  145.  5c/.,  and  the  average  selling  price  to 
retailers  was  335.  7d.  per  lb.,  leaving  a  profit  on  xrhio  9 
the  imported  goods  (cigars,  cigarettes  and  cut 
tobacco)  of  slightly  more  than  195.  per  lb. 

11.    EXPORT    TRADE  App.  I  • 

m  r>  '    •  1  J.  4.    Tables  8,  12 

The  Regie  endeavours  to  carry  on  an  export 
business  with  the  co-operation  of  specially 
appointed  agents,  but  the  trade  makes  little  head- 
way. In  1912  it  amounted  (excluding  Algeria, 
Corsica,  and  ship  sales)  to  763,000  lb.  or  only 
0-79  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.  The  export  of 
cigars  was  22,200  lb.  and  of  cigarettes,  339,000  lb., 
including  ship  sales  in  each  case.  The  reason  for 
the  almost  negligible  export  trade  from  France 
is  dilTieult  to  explain,  unless  it  be  either  that  the 
goods  are  not  sufficiently  advertised,  or  that  the 
Regie  seeks  too  much  profit  (stated  to  be  40  to  50  App.  V;  n, 
per  cent),  or  that  the  quality  does  not  find  favour  p-  352 
abroad.  Prices  for  export  naturally  rule  mueli 
lower  than  prices  in  France  as  is  illustrated  by  some 
comparisons  tabulated  in  the  Ap]Kndix'. 

12.    RESULTS    OF    TOBACCO-GROWING  App.  I  ; 

Tables  18-20 

The  annual  residts  of  tobacco-growing  fluctuate 
so  considerably  that  it  is  unsafe  to  base  any 
examination  of  tiie  industry  upon  tlu-  yield  of  any 
given  harvest.  The  1911  crop  (providing  the  home- 
grown leaf  in  1912)  was,  for  instance,  below  normal 
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in  quantity  ;  ])ut  tlio  avcrnf^c  quality,  jiulfrinfj  by  the 
pric't'  paid,  was  hcttcr  tlian  in  any  preceding;  year. 
Tho  1900  iiarvcst  also  j^roduccd  a  small  crop. 
But  reviewing  the  industry  over  a  scrips  of  ten 
years  it  is  aj^j^arent  there  has  been  a  steady  deeline 
in  tobaceo-^ro\vin<T  in  France,  altlioup^h  within  tlic 
same  period  tlie  number  of  Departments  within 
whieli  cultivation  is  authorized  has  increased  from 
25  to  28.  This  is  shown  by  tlie  decreasing  number 
of  planters  cnf^a^ed  in  tlic  business,  the  smaller 
acreajre  devoted  to  cultivation,  and  the  evcr- 
declininff  ratio  of  French  leaf  to  total  leaf  bourrht  bv 
tlie  Adniiuisl ration.  The  table  in  the  Appendix* 
which  ilhistrates  these  chanp^cs  shows  also  liow  the 
quahty  of  the  crop  has  varied  from  year  to  year.  The 
influence  of  this  variation  U])on  the  quality  of  the 
products  supplied  to  the  consumers  is  an  important 
matter  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

App.  I  :  13.    EMPLOYMENT    AND    WAGES 

Tahlcfl.M4,  15 

App.  v.;  4,  Xhe    total    mnnber    of    tobacco    workers    em- 

p   '>8 

])loyed  in  the  factories  in  1012  was  17,908,  of  which 
15,G24  were  women  and  2, .3  It  were  men,  women 
predominating  in  the  ratio  of  GGG  to  100.  Foremen, 
forewomen,  S:v.,  numbered  001,  and  the  managing 
staffs  171.     The  factories  thus  gave  employment  to 

App.  I;  1.      a  total  personnel  of  10,010.     The  factory  hours  were 

'^  ^"^^  9  per  day,  and  54  ])cr  week. 

\Vages  of  the  factory  workers  are  based 
mostly  on  piece-work.  They  are  stated  by  the 
Administration  to  have  worked  out  at  ',i.s\  C>\d. 
per  (lay  for  women  labourers  and  os.  5^(1.  per 
day  for  men  labourers,  whicii  is  equivalent  to  an 
average  wage  of  22.9.  '2(1.  \ny  week  for  each  worker. 
This  however  probnbly  includes  the  value  of  the 
State  grants-in-aid  of  wagts  (pensions,  sick  funds, 
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etc.),  since  the  average  cash-paid  weekly  wage, 
free  of  subventions,  works  out  from  the  accounts 
of  expenditure  at  only  17s.  3d.  for  men  and  women 
workers  combined. 

The  payments  to  foremen,  forewomen,  &c.,  and 
to  the  managing  staffs  are  high  in  ])roportion  to  the 
wages  of  ordinary  workers,  but  that  does  not  mean 
the  former  are  excessive.  The  salaries  of  directors 
and  engineers  (from  £200  to  £480  per  annum)  cannot 
be  said  to  be  too  generous  considering  their  respon- 
sibilities and  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

14.    RETAILERS    AND    THEIR    PROFITS  ApP    I; 

Table  17 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  retailers  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  the  concession  to 
sell  tobacco  have  already  been  described.  It  was 
shown  that  the  profit  from  retail  commissions  in- 
cluded a  monopoly  value,  the  business  profit  properly 
speaking  being  only  what  remained  after  the  con- 
cessionaire of  the  shop  received  his  royalty.  The 
concessionaire  may,  it  is  true,  conduct  the  shop 
himself,  but  in  most  cases  the  concessionaire  and 
the  tobacconist  are  separate  persons,  and  it  is  left 
to  the  latter  to  provide  the  capital  and  maintain 
the  clientele.  The  whole  amount  of  retail  com- 
missions paid  in  1912  to  the  47,500  shops  was 
£1,829,300,  equivalent  to  £38  10s.  per  shop.  It 
averaged  8-70  per  cent  of  the  prices  paid  by  retailers 
and  8  00  per  cent  of  selling  prices.  As  the  royalty 
to  the  concessionaire  is  often  as  nuich  as  50  ]xt  cent  chap.  V: 
of  the  income  from  the  shop,  the  profit  left  to  the  §^ 
tol)aeconist  proj^er  is  a  small  reward  for  his  enter- 
prise. It  is  the  cause  of  nuich  agitation  and  com- 
plaint, and  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  relations  between 
the  Regie  and  those  whom  it  employs  and  serves. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The   State   Tobacco   Monopoly   in    France  : 
The    Regie  and   its   Public 

1.    STATE    INDUSTRY    AND    THE    CONSUMER 

While  the  ofTicial  reports  of  State  iiulustries 
sueli  as  tlie  To})aeeo  Monoj^olies  under  consideration 
convey  more  or  less  complete  statistical  informa- 
tion coneerninfT  (jnantities  produced  and  sold,  j^rices, 
revenues  and  expenses,  etc.,  one  has  to  look  as  a  rule 
to  outside  sources  for  autliority  on  matters  in  which 
the  citizen  is  interested,  not  as  a  partner  in  the  State 
dividends,  but  as  a  consumer  of  the  articles  the 
State  sup})lies.  The  Tobacco  Mono]")oly  has  two 
functions  to  perform — to  tax  tobacco  and  to  provide 
tobacco.  Having,  then,  ascertained  all  we  can  about 
the  way  in  which  the  Monopoly  carries  out  its 
fimctions  as  an  engine  of  taxation,  we  oiicrht  also 
to  know  how  it  succeeds  in  the  eqiially  important 
role  of  manufaetrnx-r  and  jnu'veyor  of  goods  for 
sale. 

2.    COMPOSITION    or    FRENCH    GOODS 

Retailers  and  consumers  unite  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  faults  of  the  ^fonopoly  and  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  its  products.  Reforc 
qu(»ting  their  evidence,  we  may  considcT  a 
matter  of  policy  which  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
App.  V;4,  report  of  the  1875  l\irliamentary  Conunission, 
pp.  82-4  j^j^^j  which  largely  dominates  the  situation  as  far 
as  the  quality  (►f  the  goods  is  concerned.  The 
report  admits  the  justice  of  the  numerous  complaints 
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against  the  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cut  tobacco 
supplied  at  that  time ;  and  although  these  arc 
matters  of  past  history,  the  explanation  of  the 
defects  then  discovered  applies  equally  to  modern 
conditions,  and  is  a  remarkable  recognition  of  what 
must  be  the  guiding  principles  of  manufacture  in 
a  profit-making  inclustry  conducted  by  the  State. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows  : — 

The  various  products  manufactured  in  the  French  factories  are 
composed  of  home-grown  tobacco  mixed  according  to  settled  pro- 
portions with  certain  kinds  of  imported  tobaccos.  A  shortage  may 
occur  in  the  French  crops,  and  also  in  foreign  crops,  or  they  may 
provide  only  inferior  leaves.  The  result  is  that  the  quality  of  the 
products  is  also  inferior.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this ;  the 
consumers  think  they  are  being  exploited  by  the  State,  while  the 
truth  is  they  arc  the  victims  of  atmospheric  circumstances.  The 
danger  is  as  great  with  foreign  as  with  home-grown  leaf,  because  in 
the  foreign  markets  the  Regie  negotiates  with  merchants  free  to 
bargain  as  they  think  proper,  and  does  not  enjoy  the  rights  with 
which  it  is  invested  in  its  relations  with  French  planters,  who  have 
no  other  purchaser  than  the  Regie,  and  are  paid  prices  the  latter  fixes 
in  advance. 

In  the  years  of  bad  harvests, the  markets  often  cause  such  tobaccos 
as  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Hungarian,  which  take  a  predominating 
place  in  the  manufacture,  to  vary  from  the  normal  to  twice  the 
normal  price.  Despite  these  variations  the  ordinary  trader  would 
procure  his  requirements  at  any  cost,  would  never  change  the  compo- 
sition of  his  products,  and  would  supply  the  cigars  or  the  tobacco  to 
which  consumers  were  accustomed,  but  at  a  price  more  or  less  above 
the  normal  ;  or.  if  forced  by  competition,  he  would  put  up  with 
sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  his  goods  and  not 
alienate  his  clientele  by  increasing  his  prices. 

The  Regie  is  debarred  from  taking  either  of  these  cour.'^es. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  raw  materials,  the  Regie  is  obliged, 
unless  the  law  were  to  be  specially  altered,  to  sell  always  at  the  same 
prices,  and  cannot  allow  any  diminution  in  the  profits  to  the  Treasury. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Budget  of  receipts  makes  no  dilTcrence  between 
good  and  bad  crops.  That  is  a  distinction  which  a  private  manufac- 
turer has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  make  ;  but  a  State,  which  cannot 
vary  its  expon.sos  from  one  year  to  another,  dare  not  permit  it. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  such  circumstances  the  Regie  has 
only  one  recourse  ;   to  decrease,  in  proportion  to  increase  in  price, 
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the  proportion  of  dearer  tobaccos  employed,  and  to  rej)lace  them 
by  cheaper  and  aj)proxiniately  equivalent  sorts — or  at  least  by 
growths  which  will  not  alter  the  cjuality  of  the  products  too  much. 

These  changes  in  composition,  unless  made  with  the  greatest 
precaution  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  cannot 
but  cause  a  depreciation  in  quality  and  the  consequent  dis- 
content of  consumers.  We  fzive  it  as  our  opinion  that  tliese  are  the 
causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  most  of  the  complaints  being 
made  by  consumers  against  the  '  ordinary  *  smoking  tobacco.  It 
has  been  necessary  this  year  to  substitute  for  certain  dearer  American 
tobaccos  other  coarser  sorts,  and  this  substitution  has  resulted  in  an 
immediate  decrease  of  combustibility,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
flavour  has  deteriorated.  When  such  circumstances  arise,  the 
Administration  does  not  always,  perhaps,  have  a  happy  hand  in 
selecting  the  tobaccos  it  substitutes  for  those  in  default,  and  it  would 
often  be  to  its  interest  not  to  be  guided  altogether  by  considerations 
of  economy. 

The  question  of  composition  is  in  our  opinion  of  capital  import- 
ance. No  amount  of  care  or  application  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture can  give  value  to  the  finished  products,  cigars,  snuff,  &c., 
if  the  raw  material  is  faulty.  It  is  accordingly  desirable  that  the 
Administration  should  take  steps  to  secure  as  much  of  its  stock  as 
possible  in  advance. 

The  subject  of  purchases  is  dealt  with  in  another  report,  and 
means  are  proposed  for  putting  the  Administration  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  all  occasions,  just  as  a  manufacturer  in  command  of  capital 
would  do,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  guarantees  against 
the  waste  of  State  funds.  It  is  in  this  direction  it  would  be  proper 
to  act  if  we  are  to  remove  the  complaints  made,  not  without  reason, 
against  the  smoking-tobacco  and  the  cigars. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  uniformity  in  composition,  the 
employment  of  home-grown  tobaccos  is  very  useful,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  for  showing  a  tendency  to  employ  them 
more  and  more.  But  the  advantages  of  developing  tobacco-growing 
in  France  should  not  bo  exaggerated.  Far  more  than  is  the  case 
with  foreign  tobacco,  our  home  growths  are  not  safe  from  bad  harvests, 
and  bad  harvests  have  a  specially  awkward  influence  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  is  the  sole  buyer.  It  compels  the  Regie  to  reject  and 
therefore  to  destroy,  without  compensating  the  planters,  all  that 
it  does  not  purchase.  Hut  it  is  obvious  that  the  Regie  is  also  morally 
bound  not  to  destroy  except  what  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  utilize.  If  the  harvest  is  bad.  it  generally  happens  that  the 
inferior  classes  of  leaves  make  uj)  practically  the  whole  crop,  and  the 
Regie  finds  itself  forced  to  employ,  in  place  of  the  first  quaUty,  the 
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second  and  third,  and  the  unmerchantable  '  {Ics  7ion  marcharids)  in 
place  of  the  latter.  If  the  use  of  foreign  tobacco  was  abolished, 
the  flavour  of  the  products  would  unquestionably  be  more  insipid, 
and  we  should  be  no  better  safeguarded  against  the  effects  of  bad 
harvests. 

The  Commissioners  take  refuge  in  what  they 
call  '  atmospheric  circumstances  '.  They  claim  the 
State  is  driven  to  the  practice  of  substitution 
and  is  compelled,  in  order  to  yield  a  stipidated 
annual  income,  to  take  steps  such  as  no  private 
undertaking  would  contemplate.  The  remedy 
advocated  seems  to  us  impracticable,  and  even 
if  it  were  practicable  and  effective,  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  statistics  of  purchases  during  the 
past  forty  years  that  it  has  been  attempted  on  any 
elaborate  scale.  Supplies  of  foreign  leaf  since 
1875  have  certainly  varied  within  fairly  wide  limits  App.  V; 
from  year  to  year,  but  larger  purchases  have  only  ^  p^ 
been  made  when  there  was  a  corresponding  shortage 
in  French  crops.  During  the  whole  period  there 
was  no  year  when  the  total  purchases  exceeded  the 
normal  sufheicntly  to  provide  for  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  requirements  of  the  following 
year,  while  compared  with  conditions  existing 
previous  to  1875,  the  fluctuations  were  even  less 
extreme.  But  whether  tlie  remedy  was  tried  or  not, 
tliere  has  been  apparently  no  cessation  in  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Regie  products  as  is  proved  by 
the  most  recent  expressions  of  public  opinion. 

3.    INFERIOR    CONDITION    OF    TOBACCO    PRODUCTS 

The  Mdtin  reported  (see  Le  Tabac,  January, 
1013),  that  at  Macon,  Louhans,  and  neighbourliood, 
tlie  tobacco  offered  for    sale  and   produced  at  the 

1  For  ftu  fxplftimtion  of  the  leaves  called  '  non  marchands',  soo 
Appendix  II. 
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Riom  factory  was  worthless.  Consumers  were 
oblifTed  to  ^et  their  siipphes  from  the  Lyon  factory. 
K(  presentations  liad  ])een  made  repeatedly  to  the 
]\rinister  of  Finance  to  remedy  lliis  state  of  affairs, 
))nt  witliont  avail.  I'ltimately  the  retailers  of 
the  district  si  nt  a  ])eti1ion  to  the  ^finister  calling 
attention  to  the  following  facts  :  — 

The  500  gramme  packets  of  smoking  tobacco  often  weigh  less  than 
500  grammes  ; 

The  '  Ninas  '  (a  brand  of  cigarettes  without  paper),  are  too 
tough,  and  customers  complain  they  cannot  smoke  them  ; 

The  cigars  sold  at  10  centimes  are  not  good.  Customers  com- 
plain bitterly  about  them  ; 

Smoking  tobacco  is  not  of  the  same  quality  as  heretofore. 
Customers  raise  constant  complaints,  and  many  of  them  are  now 
getting  their  supplies  from  Lyon. 

The  Ailas,  of  A])ril,  1914,  contained  an  article 
on  Slate  Monopolies,  written  in  condemnation  of 
a  proposal  to  nationalize  the  production  and  sale 
of  alcohol,  and  declares  with  reference  to  the 
Tobacco  Monopoly  : — 

The  smoker  is  obliged  to  accept,  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  purse 
open,  everything  it  pleases  the  State  to  sell  him.  If  the  quality  is 
always  the  same,  that  is  to  say  inferior,  prices  are  always  on  the 
increase. 

Numerous  references  were  made  in  the  Fnnch 
press  during  June,  1014,  to  the  reported  measures 
being  adopted  at  the  d'Issy-les-Moulineaux  Factory 
to  jircvent  say)otage  in  the  j^roducts  manufactured 
there.  A  rigid  system  of  control  was  to  hv  initiated 
where])y  any  article  could  be  traced  to  the  work- 
people responsible  for  its  jiroduetion.  Tlu  press 
took,  advantage  of  this  report  to  recall  some  of  the 
current  comj^laints  against  the  Ri-<^if  goods. 

The  Earelsior,  of  June  3,  1914,  said  :  — 

Smokers  who  have  complained  of  finding  in  their  packets  of 
superior  cut  tobacco  or  of   '  Caporal  Ordinary  '    a  sock,  a  glove,  a 
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nail,  a  mouse  or  other  foreign  but  unsmokablo  infrredient,  and  those 
who  complain  of  fi^ettinj:^  empty  cigarette  boxes  or  boxes  not  contain- 
ing the  quantity  stated  on  the  outside,  may  now  be  reassured.  We 
are  informed  that  at  d'Issy-les-Moulineaux,  where  already  t-ome 
means  of  control  of  doubtful  efficacy  have  been  tried,  an  infallible 
but  secret  procedure  has  been  adopted  which  will  make  it  possible 
easily  to  trace  defective  products. 

The  Petite  Republique,  of  Jiiiit*  14,  1914, 
said  : — 

It  appears  that  the  Regie,  which  has  so  often  incurred  our 
censure,  has  decided  to  supply  In  future  nothing  but  irreproachable 
products.  There  was  a  report  recently,  according  to  which  the 
lover  of  the  nicotine  plant  will  no  longer  find  in  his  packets  of  tobacco 
the  thousand  and  one  surprises  which  '  dame  Regie  '  has  prepared 
for  us  up  to  the  present,  to  wit,  pieces  of  wood,  nails,  and  other 
unexpected  things  not  for  smoking. 

4.    THE    CONSULTATIVE    COMMISSION 

A  '  Consultative  Commission  '  composed  of  App.  V; 
representatives  of  factory  staffs,  the  Indirect  Taxes  ^^  ''^'**"* 
Aclministration,  factory  workers,  and  retailers  was 
established  in  1911.  It  meets  every  three  months 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  developino-  tlic 
revenues  of  the  Monopoly  by  the  better  presentation 
of  the  products  offered  for  sale. 

At  the  session  on  Felnniaiy  21,  1913,  the 
retiiilers  called  attention  to  defects  in  some  brands 
of  plug  and  twist  to])acco  made  at  the  INIorlaix 
factory.  Boxes  of  cigarettes  supposed  to  contain 
200  were  repeatedly  foimd  with  shortages.  Cigars 
in  packets  of  ten,  made  at  Nantes,  were  damnged 
at  the  ends.  The  live  hectogranune  {jackets  of 
tobacco  made  at  Nice  were  under  weight.  Cigars 
in  boxes  were  damaged  by  the  nails  of  the  lids 
passing  tlirough  them. 

The  prolonged  and  animated  proceedings  at 
the    meeting    of    the    Commission     in     Paris     on 
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September  2,    1913,  were  reported  in   many  of  the 
Parisian  (laily  papers.     The  retailers  demanded  :  — 

That  the  pucket-s  of  Tobacco  '  Ordinary  '  of  40  grammes  should 
be  incrciised  in  wcifiht  by  luilf  a  fjramme  in  order  in  future  to  remove 
any  doubt  about  the  weight.  It  often  haj)j)ens  that  these  packets 
•weigh  3X  grammes,  and  sometimes  only  37  ; 

That  the  tobacco  supplied  should  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
moist ; 

That  to  prevent  damage,  fragile  goods  consisting  of  cigars  or 
cigarettes  in  cartons  or  packets  should  be  transported  separately 
and  not  bundled  together  in  the  same  sacks  ; 

That  the  inspectors  of  the  factories  take  steps  immediately  to 
see  that  cigarettes  and  packet.s  of  tobacco  do  not  contain  wood  or 
other  materials  having  no  relation  to  tobacco  ; 

That  packets  of  Maryland  cigarettes  made  at  le  Mans,  called 
'  houppe  '  (with  tuft  ends)  from  which  the  tobacco  falls  out  at  each 
end,  be  suppressed  and  replaced  by  cigarettes  of  the  same  quality 
but  with  cut  ends. 

Tjie  Administration  could  not  lie  prevailed  on  to 
grant  the  lirst-named  demand,  tjie  reply  beinix  tliat 
it  would  have  involved  an  annual  loss  of  330,000 
lb.  of  tobacco.  Efforts  would,  however,  be  made 
to  weifTh  the  tobacco  more  accuratelv. 

The  Petite  JRepublique  of  September  3,  1013, 
referring  to  this  meeting  of  the  Commission,  said  :  — 

The  tobacco  retailers  have  for  the  past  two  years  been  permitted 
once  a  quarter  to  state  their  views  to  the  Itt'ffic  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  that  remarkable  trader  attends  to  its  affairs  and 
treats  it.s  customers.  Without  doubt  the  complaints  have  been 
particularly  numerous  on  this  occasion. 

The  HadicaJ  of  September  3,  1013,  s:iid,  in 
reference  to  other  complaints  about  dillieulties  in 
procuring  the  goods  desired   by  the  public  :  — 

Are  we  to  believe  that  at  last  .  .  .  the  State  is  about  to 
modernize  its  methods,  and  like  a  sensible  uuinufacturer  pay  heed 
to  the  tastes  and  desires  of  it«  customers  ?  For  the  first  time  api>ar- 
ently  the  representatives  of  the  Administration  have  deigned  to 
formulate  a  reply  to  the  complaint.s  put  before  them.  We  can 
only  hope  this  is  a  sign  of  a  new  outlook  in  the  State  factories. 
Nothing  more  could  be  said  than  has  been  said  about  the  conservatism 
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that  characterizes  the  Regie  methods.  It  is  time  some  intellipent 
and  enterprising  direction  were  given  to  the  State  factories  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  disparage  the  business  abilities  of  the 
Industrial  State. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Commission 
on  Deeember  5,  1913,  the  retailers  complained 
that  :  — 

The  40  gramme  packets  of  tobacco  were  under  weight,  and  the 
wrappers  were  badly  gummed  ; 

'  Ninas  '   cigarettes  made  at  Chateauroux  were  too  compact ; 

Plug,  roll  and  twist  made  at  Marseille  and  at  Morlaix  were  too 
dry; 

Maryland  cigarettes  made  at  le  Mans  were  tough  and  un- 
smokable  ; 

'  The  alloy  composing  the  gold  tip  on  the  "  Cigarettes  Favoritas  " 
becomes  tarnished  and  sticks  to  the  lips.'  The  Administration 
undertook  to  make  the  tips  of  genuine  gilding  in  future. 

The  complaints  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  June  10,  1914,  were  :  — 

There  were  persistent  defects  in  the  gumming  of  the  wrappers 
belonging  to  the  packets  of  40  grammes  and  of  5  hectolitres.  Packets 
are  taken  out  of  the  sacks  completely  destroyed  ; 

The  Paris-Sud  store  had  received  a  large  consignment  of  5  hecto- 
litre packets  of  '  Tobacco  Ordinary.'  These  packets  were  very 
badly  made  and  badly  gummed,  and  the  cutting  of  the  tobacco  was 
too  coarse  ; 

Shortages  of  from  5  to  6  grammes  had  been  found  in  packets 
of  tobacco  mark  N.  This  could  not  be  due  to  drying,  as  the  tobacco 
was  quite  fresh  ; 

Manilla  cigars  were  supplied  to  the  trade  in  musty  condition. 

5.      MISMANAGEMENT     AT     THE     WHOLESALE     STORES 

Mueli  troublr  has  arisen  Ixtween  tlu*  retailers 
and  the  storekeepers  owing  to  the  alleged  indiffer- 
ence and  ofTieiousness  of  the  latter.  The  ix'tailers' 
Associations  seldom  hokl  a  meeting  without  dis- 
cussing tlie  difheulties  they  have  to  contend  witli  in 
getting  su]:)phes  for  tlieir  trade.  At  the  last  annual 
congress  of  the  Federation  of  Retailers'  Associations  App.  V;  20 
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lu  1(1  ill  Paris  on  ^Farch  10  and  11,  1011,  reso- 
lutions wore  passed  demanding  certain  reforms  at 
the  ^varehollses  as  follows  :  — 

That  the  Administration  take  such  steps  as  it  considers  effective 
80  that  the  stores  may  be  supplied  by  neighbourinp  factories,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity,  with  products  made  there  instead  of  having 
to  order  from  factories  at  a  distance,  and  so  delay  deliveries  con- 
siderably ; 

That  instructions  be  given  to  the  departmental  managements 
to  allow  storekeepers  all  possible  latitude  with  their  orders,  so  that 
they  may  always  be  in  a  position  to  supply  retailers  according  to 
their  roijuirements,  especially  in  the  towns  where  higher-quality 
French  and  foreign  goods  arc  sold  during  certain  months  of  the 
year  ; 

That  measures  be  taken  at  the  factories  to  turn  out  the  products 
demanded  by  the  consumers. 

In  the  discussion  on  these  resolutions,  M. 
I/ifont.   (Bordeaux)   said  :  — 

Our  stores  do  not  supply  what  we  order.  They  assert  the 
reason  is  that  the  factories  will  not  execute  the  orders  they  transmit. 
The  excuse  is  not  a  good  one.  At  the  Bordeaux  factory,  for  example, 
the  stocks  of  '  Cigarettes  Hrenades  '  are  so  large  that  premises  have 
had  to  be  rented  to  warehouse  them.  Yet  we  are  not  able  to  get 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  customers. 

M.  Rux  (Nice)  in  a  written  report,  stated  :  — 

We  have  felt  that  the  question  of  supplies,  essential  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  Monopoly's  products,  is  far 
from  giving  satisfaction  to  the  retailers. 

M.  Jardinet  (l^)itiers)  declared  that  cigarettes 
in  flat  packets  having  Ix'cn  put  in  circulation  they 
pl&ised  the  t<astc  of  consumers,  and  now  that  they 
were  in  request  they  were  no  longer  to  ])e  had. 
Oilier  speakers  said  that  at  Nancy  and  Lyon  the 
stores  Were  under-staffed.  At  Lyon  sales  had 
increased  in  five  years  liy  two  million  francs. 
They  were  now  twelve  millions,  hut  there  Jiad 
never  been  more  than  three  em})loy6s  engaged. 
At     Lille    retailers    were    suhjected    to    systematic 
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exploitation.  Tlicy  were  meddled  with  in  every 
wav.  Retailers  outside  the  Association  were  always 
served  first.  They  themselves  were  refused  higher- 
grade  tobaccos  and  were  abused  and  threatened  by 
the  warehouse-keeper. 

jNI.  Malarde,  leader  of  the  Tobacco  Workers' 
Trade  Union,  said  that  the  question  of  the  wholesale 
stores  was  a  complex  one.  Retailers  complained 
they  could  not  easily  obtain  tlie  goods  indispensable 
to  their  trade,  Tlie  whole  diffieidty  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  establish  an 
understanding  between  the  Administration  of 
Indirect  Taxes  and  the  Administration  of  the 
Factories.  The  storekeepers  enjoyed  and  abused 
a  privileged  position.  .  .  .  Under  the  present 
system  the  profits  of  the  iNIonopoly  were  absorbed 
by  the  Treasury  instead  of  being  used  to  improve 
production  and  develop  the  imdertaking.  Although 
the  Regie  provided  millions  for  the  State,  it  could 
not  get  the  few  thousand  francs  necessary  to  buy 
macliines  for  making  flat  cartons  and  packets. 

M.  Paret  (St.  Etienne)  at  the  same  meeting 
complained  that  his  warehouse  had  supplied  nmsty 
Manilla  cigars,  and  had  refused  to  take  them  })ack. 
M.  Revollon  (Lyon)  stated  that  his  warehouse 
had  agreed  to  take  back  some  canteen  tobacco 
delivered  in  rotted  condition,  and  the  exj^lanation 
was  given  that  this  tobacco  had  come  from  dimgeons 
at  tl\e  frontier  wliere  it  had  been  lying  ready  for 
the  use  of  mobilized  troops. 

The  Reirillc  dii  Xord  of  April  U),  11)11,  con- 
tained a  two-column  article  under  the  title  '  The 
Tobacco  Conflict  '  in  which  the  troubles  of  the 
retailers  belonfTinfj  to  the  association  at  Lillr  were 
fully  reported  and  the  situation  was  described  as 
intolerable. 
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Tliat  the  conij^laints  about  the  stores  are 
apj^reeiated  at  headcjuartcrs  is  sliown  in  tlie 
eireular  addressed  l)y  tlie  Direetor-Cienend  of 
Indireet  Taxes  to  the  (hreetors  in  Paris  and  the 
})r()vinees,  whieli  stated  (aeeonhn^;  to  tlie  Aitnir 
dc  VOrnc),  June  4,  11)11,  tliat  :  — 

The  Director-General  calls  attention  (o  the  fact  that  the 
nvinapemcnt  of  the  stores  requires  constant  care,  both  in  regard  to 
the  variety  of  stocks  and  the  jzood  condition  of  the  products.  Store- 
keepers must  sec  to  it  that  they  provide  not  only  for  normal  demands, 
but  also  for  such  demands  as  may  arise  from  exceptional  (ircum- 
stances,  so  as  to  influence  an  increase  in  consumption.  They  must 
never  he  found  without  stocks.  Tluy  must  manape  their  stores 
themselves,  and  must  establish  relations  with  retailers  by  en«iuir- 
ing  about  their  needs.  District  directors  are  requested  to  submit 
an  annual  report  every  December  on  the  manapement  of  each 
store  in  their  district,  in  which  they  are  to  stat^  iheir 
opinion  of  th-j  way  in  which  each  person  in  charge  has  carried  out 
his  duties. 

(i.    OTHER    GRIEVANCES    OF    RETAILERS 

The  ^rievanees  of  tlie  retailers  in  reijard  to 
treatment  liy  the  stores  and  other  matters  are 
numerous,  but  their  eliief  (rround  for  eouiplaint 
is  their  luisatisfaetory  lelation  \\\\\\  the  con- 
cessionaires of  tlie  sliojis.  They  claim  the  royalties 
are  too  hi*fh  and  that  the  tenure  of  their  shops 
may  cease  al  any  moment,  eausincj  a  saeriliee  of 
their  eajiital  -and  L,M)()d-\vill.  The  orufans  of  Iheir 
Associations,  Lc  D^biUiut  dc  Tabdc  (Paris) 
and  Iai  Civcttc  (Marstille).  repeatedly  <^ive 
voice  to  these  senliments.  With  the  demand 
for  decreased  royalties  is  associated  a  dinian.l 
for  an  increase  in  the  retail  discounts,  and  it 
is  sujtpoiied  by  the  contention  that  the  steady 
increase  in  rmt  s  and  in  the  cost  of  living  n.akes 
App.v.L\T;  business  less  antl  less  remunerative.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the    Si-ine   Association   on   March 
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12,  1013,  the   President,  M.   Caurat,    put   the   ?ase 
as  follows  :  — 

Wc  are  fortunate  in  liavini;  much  liard  work — to  work  in  fact 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day  without  any  weekly  rest — but  like  every 
worker  we  have  the  legitimate  desire  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  our 
work.  You,  Sir  [addressing  M.  Bourely,  Under-Secretary  of  State] 
have  yourself  admitted  that  the  commission  on  the  sale  of  tobacco 
is  too  small,  and  you  regretted  that  financial  exigencies  did  not 
permit  an  increase  in  the  commission.  Unfortunately  the  times 
are  not  such  as  to  enable  a  Minister  to  increase  it,  and  we  do  not 
demand  it  at  least  for  the  present,  but  we  will  demand  with  insistence 
an  equitable  reduction  of  the  royalties  imposed  on  us.  As  a  fact, 
in  Paris,  in  the  Seine,  and  in  most  towns  of  importance,  in  spite 
of  high  rents  and  the  heavy  cost  of  living,  the  retailers  pay  a 
royalty  of  45  to  55  per  cent  of  their  gross  profits  fiom  the  sale  of 
tobacco. 

M.  Lenoir,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  lion.  President  of  the  retailers'  federation, 
went  over  the  same  ground  and  added  they  called  to 
mind  some  of  their  colleagues,  who  had  entered 
the  trade  with  hard-won  savings  and  money 
borrowed  from  friends,  and  when  their  business 
bemin  to  make  headwav  could  onlv  meet  the 
imreasonable  claims  of  a  new  concessionaire  by 
closing  their  shop  or  parting  with  their  establish- 
ment dirt-cheap.  Retailers  nrust  be  assured  of 
to-morrow,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
their  children  and  dependents.  Those  of  them 
who  had  no  subsidiary  trade  were  almost  unable  to 
make  ends  meet.  It  was  time  the  position  of  the 
retailers  was  reviewed  by  assurinpf  tlicm  of  fixity 
of  tenure  and  allowing  them  ihc  possibility  of 
meeting  their  engagements. 

The  demands  madt*  in  these  speeches  were 
embodied  in  resolutions  passed  at  the  anmial 
congress  of  the  National  Federation  in  Paris  on 
March  11  to  18,  191.'5.  Tliey  were  expressed  at 
all   the   meetings   of   local   associations   during   the 
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years  1913-11  and  were  rcjicatcd  with  cnipliasis 
at  the  annual  Federation  meeting  in  Paris  on 
Mareh  10  and  11,  1011. 

7.    THE    STATE    AS    EMPLOYER 

App.  V ;  12  Tlie  tohaeeo  workers  liave  long  been  demand- 

ing, among  other  improvements  in  their  condition, 
wliat  is  called  in  France  the  '  English  week  '  — 
a  Satiinlay  half-holiday.  The  reform  has  been 
approved  l)y  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Ijut  was 
held  uj:)  in  the  Senate  })y  the  Ikidget  Commission, 
who  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  siipi)lies.  The 
refusal  caused  a  general  strike  to  be  calkd.  ])ut  it 
was  abandoncil  after  I  he  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Viviani,  intervened  and  exhorted  the  workers  to 
respect  discipline.  The  President  of  the  Council 
promised  the  workers  that  the  Government  would 
maintain  its  favoura])le  attitude  to  the  proposal 
and  find  means  to  give  effect  to  it  ])efore  the  end 
of  the  1914  session.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  has 
since  been  introduced. 

Low  wages  are  also  a  grievance.  The  Petit 
Parisicn,  of  Jime  25,  1914,  reports  that  at  a 
meeting  of  workers'  delegates,  the  committee  were 
instructed  to  demand  an  advance  of  15  per  cent 
on  present  wages  and  to  take  all  jiossibh'  steps 
to  secure  satisfaction  on  this  point. 

The  pr eposes  (foremen,  forewomen,  &c.)  of  the 
factories  and  warehouses  at  their  annual  conjjress 
in  Paris  on  .June  tS,  1914,  made  demands  for 
increased  waijes.  revision  of  residence  allowances, 
Saturday  half-lu>liday.  and  other  reforms. 

x''''o\o  '^'  I'l  a  (icliate  in  Parliament  on  the  vote  for  the 

^O.    243  .  Pit  •        •  ^    1  re  ■ 

salaries  of  the  commissioned  staff  m  the 
factories,  which  took  place  on  February  9,  PHI, 
M.    Ix'noir    j^ointed    out    th.il     the    managing    staff 
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(the  ingenieurs)  were  underpaid.  Tlie  host  of  tliem 
left  the  State  service  because  their  salaries  were 
too  low,  and  found  more  remunerative  employment 
in  private  industries.  TJie  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  replyinfT,  stated  that  ]M.  I.enoir  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  he  hoped  to  make  provision  for  an 
increase  in  the  next  Budget  in  order  to  retain  the 
services  of  such  employes.  It  was  too  often  the 
case  in  other  public  departments  also  that  the 
State  lost  employes  to  private  industry. 

8.    AN    OFFICIAL    REPORT    ADVOCATING    REFORMS 

Le  Tahac  of  August,  1912,  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  Officiel  (Paris)  the  preface  to  tlic  report  on 
the  Budget  Bill,  setting  forth  tlie  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1913,  and  submitted  by 
M.  Paul  Bourely,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Finance.  M.  Bourely  refers  to  the  Tobacco  Mono- 
poly in  his  preface,  and  says  :  — 

We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly  gives  rise  to  frequent  criticism.  Complaints  are  made 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  products  and  the  diftidence  of  the  Regie 
in  replying  to  grievances  or  in  satisfying  the  desires  and  tastes  of 
consumers.  Its  manufacturing  processes  and  stereotyped  methods 
are  found  fault  with.  They  are  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
monopoly  and  to  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  competition.  Regrets 
are  expressed  that  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  not  carried  on  in  a 
commercial  spirit,  and  people  demand  the  adaptation  to  this  State 
industrial  undertaking  of  the  methods  to  which  private  industry 
owes  its  superiority.  These  criticisms,  more  or  less  well  founded, 
are  not,  however,  applicable  specially  to  the  Tobacco  Monopoly, 
but  mav  be  directed  in  a  general  way  to  most  State  undertakings.  .  .  . 

To  increase  the  amount  of  sales,  the  first  condition  is  to  adver- 
tise the  products  to  the  consumers  to  whom  they  are  offered.  The 
great  development  that  has  taken  place  in  our  day  in  ]iublicity 
shows  clearly  that  the  prosperity  of  most  concerns  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  attracted.  No  doubt 
publicity  is  especially  necessary  where  there  is  competition,  and  it 
is  thought  that  a  monopoly,  having  no  occasion  to  fight  competition, 
can  save  the  expense  of  advertising.     This  point  of  view  does  not 
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seem  to  U3  to  be  altopether  correct.  Advertisine  is  capable  of  in- 
crea.sin<,'  the  |)rofit.s  to  be  florived  from  the  Tobacco  Monopoly.  As 
a  fact,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  lar^'e  majority  of  consumers  are 
unac<iuainted  with  the  numerous  products  made  by  the  Regie,  and 
of  which  retailers  carry  a  very  small  stock  compared  with  the  goods 
in  current  demand.  The  Administration  makes  no  eflort^s  to  give 
information  to  smokers.  It  has  no  catalogue.  When  a  new  brand 
is  put  on  the  market,  it  is  accustomed  to  notify  the  fact  by  a  few 
lines  in  the  papers.  The  retailers  are  as  a  rule  no  better  instructed, 
and  are  frequently  unable  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  their 
customers.  One  only  buys  a  new  cigar  or  a  new  variety  of  cigarettes 
after  some  friend  has  by  chance  shown  or  recommended  him  such 
goods.  .  .  . 

Coming  to  other  considerations,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  agents  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  tobacco.  The 
'  receivers  of  taxes  in  office  '  {recevetirs  buralistes,  the  beneficiaries 
of  certain  shops)  and  managers  of  shops,  who  are  remunerated  by 
discounts,  are  interested  in  selling  the  highest  priced  goods  and 
the  greatest  quantity  possible.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
storekeepers  who.  in  receiving  a  fixed  salary,  have  no  pecuniary 
inducement  to  push  sales.  One  might  even  say  that  tlie^e  officials 
have  an  interest  in  decreasing  the  number  and  quantity  of  products 
passing  tlirough  their  stores,  in  order  to  simplify  their  accounts  and 
their  work.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  duty  held  by 
the  storekeepers,  it  happens  that  they  show  a  tendency  to  refuse  the 
retailers  new  products  and  brands  little  in  demand.  Thus  they 
hinder  sales  when  they  ought  to  be  urging  the  retailers  to  develop 
them  more  and  more,  especially  by  calling  attention  to  new  varieties 
and  to  the  articles  which  return  a  large  profit  to  the  Treasury.  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary  to  interest  these  agents  in  the  sale  by  giving  them 
a  commission  or  a  bonus  proportionate  to  their  sales,  which  would 
form  part  of  their  jiresent  .salaries  .  . 

Other  improvements  are  also  desired,  for  example,  a  better 
tenure  of  the  shops.  But  this  is  a  complex  question.  The  special 
conditions  under  which  the  shops  and  revenue-collecting  offices 
{nceites  buralistcs)  are  conferred  in  France,  and  the  moderate 
commis-sions  allowed  on  sales  (8  to  10  per  cent)  prevents  the 
Administration  from  being  too  exacting  towards  the  retailers. 
Under  the  present  organization  we  cannot  always  hope  to  have  the 
retail  shops  proj)erly,  even  luxuriously,  e()uipped  after  the  fashion 
obtaining  in  certain  foreign  countries.  To  that  end  it  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  an  increa.se  in  the  commi.ssions,  that  is  to  .sav, 
sacrifice  a  j)art  of  the  receipts,  relying  on  an  increa.se  in  sales  to  make 
good,  but  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  adN-ice  in  this  direction. 
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9.    SUMMARY 

Asscni])ling  britfly  Ihe  chicl"  facts  ascertained 
in  rcoard  (o  tlio  government  control  of  the  tobacco 
trade  in  France,  we  can  say  that : — 

1.  The  business  accounts  fail  to  return  a  true 
record  of  connnercial  profits ;  expenses  are  debited 
against  the  Administration  which  are  at  least  18 
per  cent  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be  were  all 
capital  charges,  departmental  expenditures,  costs  of 
collection,  relief  from  central  and  local  taxation, 
etc.,  taken  into  consideration; 

2.  The  State  does  not  function  well  as  a 
purveyor  of  goods ;  many  complaints  are  made  of 
the  quality  of  tobacco  and  the  contents  of  packages; 
production  is  stereotyped  and  restricted  to  a  few 
staple  brands;  there  is  both  ])ublic  testimony  to 
and  official  admissions  of  mismanagement  and 
friction  in  distribution;  in  foreign  markets,  wliere 
products  nmst  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive prices,  the  State  finds  few  customers,  the 
volume  of  the  export  trade  being  quite  negligible ; 

.*3.  The  taxation  imposed  by  the  exaction  of 
State-monopoly  profits  is  subject  only  to  partial 
control  in  Parliament ;  it  has  an  arbitrary  incidence 
on  ej'.eh  separate  article  which  means  tliat  the  tax- 
pnyer  can  never  tell  how  nuich  he  is  contri])uting 
tjirough  m(mo]")oly  profits  to  the  Treasury;  the  results 
of  attempts  to  procure  increased  revenues  from 
increased  selling  prices  indicate  that  consumption 
has  reached  the  limit  of  tlie  taxation  the  Monopoly 
enn  make  it  bear  ; 

4.  The  discounts  allowed  to  the  retail  trade 
are  small;    tobacconists    running    the    business    in 
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b(  half  of  State  noniinccs  to  tlic  sliops  receive  only 
a  share  of  the  tradiiifj  profits:  and  th(y  give 
expression  to  grievances  in  respect  of  many  other 
handicaps  ; 

.5.  Tohaceo  -  gro\vin^%  despite  departmental 
efforts  to  enc(»iira«rc  it  in  the  areas  where  cultiva- 
tion is  permitted,  makes  little  progress;  it  entails 
heavy  costs  on  tjie  State,  and  the  leaf  produced  is 
of  inferior  description ; 

6.  Manufacture  and  sale  arc  conducted  under 
a  most  rioid  system  of  burea\icratie  control;  tiierc 
is  restriction  of  freedom  in  (.very  direction:  and 
opportunity  for  personal  interest  and  personal 
initiative  is  stiiUd  \vitli  results  that  point  to  no 
compensating  social  or  economic  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The    State    Tobacco    Monopoly    in    Italy 

1.    historical    sketch  App.JVI;!?; 

94;   97;   98 

The  Government  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
proelaimed  in  1861,  took  over  in  1862  the  various 
State  Tobaceo  jNIonopolies  that  liad  ahxady  formed 
the  estabhshed  system  of  tobacco  taxation  in  most 
of  tlic  constituent  provinces.  Tliey  had  been 
organized  and  managed  on  different  hnes,  and 
centrahzed  control  with  uniformity  in  administra- 
tion was  effected  by  the  Act  of  June  15,  1865. 
The  Italian  Government  conducted  tlic  Monopoly 
as  a  State  department  until  1868;  but  it  was 
badly  managed,  and  as  there  was  urgent  need  at 
that  time  for  increased  revenues  to  meet  the  large 
deficit  in  the  national  revenues,  the  Monopoly  was 
leased  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  to  a  private  com- 
pany, against  a  loan  of  £7,200,000.  It  was  taken  over 
by  a  syndicate  consisting  of  Italian  credit  societies, 
and  financial  houses  in  Paris,  London,  and  Frankfurt, 
and  the  lease  was  divided  into  four  periods  :  1869-70, 
1871-4,  1875-8,  and  1879-83,  for  determining  the 
payment  to  be  made  by  tlie  Company  to  the  State. 
For  tlie  first  period  the  payment  was  tlie  revenue 
derived  by  the  State  in  1808,  plus  iO  per  cent  of 
the  profit  remaining  ;  for  the  second  ]Hriod,  the  total 
average  profit  in  1809-70,  })lus  40  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  for  each  year  ;  for  the  tliird  and  fourth 
periods,  the  total  average  profit  in  th;^  preceding 
periods  plus  50  per  cent  of  the  remainder  for  each 
year. 
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Tlic  nccnmiilnt-d  profit  made  by  the  Company 
itself  ihmncr  tlie  fifteen  vtars  was  £2,0S0,()()()  after 
paying  all  expenses  and  ^vri1inLr  off  G  per  eent 
ii:terest  per  .Miinnm  on  £*2. ()()(), ()()(),  Avhieh  repre- 
s«  nted  the  v.'due  of  sloeks  taken  over  in  18CS  and 
p.iid  for.  The  growth  in  the  national  revenue 
during  the  same  time  is  illustrated  as  follows  :  — 

1868  State  control £2,676,000 

1869  Lease £2,740,000 

1871  Lease £2,932,000 

1874  Lease £3,052.000 

1883  Lease £4,340,000 

The  inerease  in  the  annual  revenue  from  tobacco 
from  £2,G7G,000  in  18G8  to  £4-,340,000  in  1883,  was 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  eireumstanees  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Company.  In  1877  Sicily  had  been 
include<l  in  the  Monopoly,  and  in  1883  had  pro- 
vided C2G0.000  out  of  'the  £4.310,000  national 
revenue.  But  a  more  important  factor  had  in- 
fluenced tlie  revenues  in  the  considerable  increase 
of  ju'ices  (by  instructions  from  the  Treasury)  which 
took  place  m  1875  ajul  in  1878,  besides  which  there 
was  a  steady  though  small  increase  in  average 
sdling  pric(  s  within  the  perimls  18G9-1874,  1875-7, 
and  1878-1883,  due  either  to  sundry  smaller  changes 
in  the  selling  schedules  or  possibly  to  a  relativi  ly 
greater  demand  for  better  classes  of  tobacco.  Tlie 
average  price  rose  in  fact  from  2.v.  5-4r/.  per  lb.  in 
18G8  to  3.V.   ry-rul.  per  lb.   in   1883. 

It  should  however  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
Company's  administration  that  during  the  period 
1869-74,  in  which  the  average  selling  price  increased 
by  only  a  halfpenny  per  lb.,  consumption  rose  from 
32,025,000  lb.  to  38,848,000  lb.,  and  the  national 
revenues  from  £2,740,000  to  £3,052,000.  The  aver- 
age quantity  sold  in  tlic  tw.^  years  1S73  and  1874, 
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38,008,000  lb.,  exceeded  the  average  for  any  other 
two  succeeding  years  until  as  late  as  the  years  1907 
to  1909,  despite  continuous  growth  in  population 
and  the  inclusion  of  Sicily  within  the  ^Monopoly 
territory  in  1877.  The  subsequent  falling  off  in 
consumption  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
taxation  already  noted,  wliich  has  been  repeatedly 
added  to  since   1883. 

2.  THE    PRESENT    ORGANIZATIOX 

The  direct  control  of  the  Monopoly  was  resumed 
bv  the  State  on  January  1,  1884.  The  factories 
reverted  under  the  original  agi'cement  to  tlie 
Government,  which  undertook  within  two  vears 
to  pay  £'2,500,000  to  the  Company,  made  up  of 
£2,372,000  for  the  raw^  material  and  manufactured 
produce  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  and  the 
balance  for  improvements  in  buildings  and  plant 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Government.  The 
statistics  of  the  Monopoly  have  since  been  figured, 
not  on  the  calendar  year,  but  on  the  Italian  financial 
year  Julv  1,  to  June  30. 

Froni  1884  till  1893  the  Tobacco  Monopoly 
was  administered  by  the  Direzione  geucralc  delle 
gabellc.  Since  1893  it  has  been  administered  by 
the  department  of  the  Finance  Ministry  known  as 
the  Direzione  generale  delle  privative,  which  also 
nianages  the  Salt  and  the  Lottery  Monojiolies. 

3.  CULTIVATION    AND    PURCHASE 

The  raw  material  used  in  manufacture  is  i^artly    M'p-  V; 

•  *■>  "  .     Oft 

of  home  and  partly,   but   more   largely,  of  foreign  '  ' 
produce. 

The  cultivation  of  indigenous  tobacco  is  in 
private  hands,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  State. 
For   its   encouragement    an   experimental    institute 
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lias  been  estalilislied  at  Scafati,  near  Pompeii,  wliieh 
supplies  to  the  growers  the  seeds  proved  to  be 
suitable  for  eulture  in  Italy.  Tlic  bulk  of  the 
indigeno\is  leaf  is  sup})lied  by  small  prrowers,  who 
plant  imder  what  is  ealled  '  manifesto  '  coneessions. 
A  Ministerial  deeree  is  issued  onee  a  year,  deter- 
niinin<,^  how  mueh  and  what  kind  of  tol)aeeo  shall 
be  grown  in  tiie  following  year,  and  stij^ulating  the 
priees  that  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  Permission 
is  then  given  to  the  individual  eultivators  to  plant 
a  given  area  with  a  given  number  of  tobaeeo  plants, 
and  in  order  that  all  the  regulations  may  be  observed, 
the  planters  are  under  the  surveillanee  of  speeially 
appointed  ofheials  belonging  to  the  nineteen 
'eultivation  agencies',  towards  whose  expenses 
they  pay  a  s\u"veillanee  tax  amounting  on  the 
average  to  about  1]  ]H'r  eent  of  the  })urehase  priee. 
Provision  is  made  for  arbiters  to  adjust  the  price 
in  ease  of  dispute.  The  leaf  is  usually  delivered 
in  a  loose  state  and  after  eiu-ing  and  suitable  treat- 
ment is  passed  on  to  the  factories. 

Tobaeco-growing  coneessions  are  also  granted 
under  sjiecial  arrangements  to  larger  concerns 
and  estates.  In  addition,  the  Monopoly  handles 
the  results  of  experimental  cult  i\  at  ion  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  State,  and  may  purchase 
the  tobacco  which  is  grown  (imder  special  licence) 
for  exportation. 
App.  I ;  The   A])pendix   contains  a   review   of  tobacco- 

Table  39  gi'owing  in  Italy  during  the  years  from  100.3  to  101.3  ; 
this  shows  a  continuous  ]irogress,  which  is  specially 
marked  in  the  yield  of  leaf  grown  imder  the  '  special 
concessions'.  Put  taken  at  its  ratio  of  total  leaf 
emj)loyed  by  the  Monopoly,  the  home-grown  article 
has  not  displaced  the  im]K)rted  leaf,  since  that 
has    also    been     bought     in     increasing     quantity, 
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and  has  year  by  year  made  up   70  to  77  per  cent 
of  the  raw  material. 

4.    FOREIGN    TOBACCO 

The  raw  material  from  abroad  is  bought  .\pp.  V; 
in  the  open  market.  In  America  the  Monopoly  "''  ^^ 
has  its  own  j)urehasin<T  agency  witli  lieadquarters 
in  Clarksville  (Kentucky)  and  branches  in  New- 
York  and  Richmond  (Virginia).  The  leaf  is 
delivered  to  the  warehouses  at  Leghorn  and  San 
Pier  d'Arena,  constructed  for  that  ])urpose,  as  well 
as  to  four  others  attached  to  the  factories  at  Naples, 
Palermo,  Rome,  and  Venice. 

Foreign  manufactured  products  arc  stored 
at  the  Rome  factory  and  stocks  are  maintained  by 
the  foreign  supjiliers  at  their  own  risk,  the  Monopoly 
accounting  to  the  su]:)j)liers  as  sales  are  made. 

Tobacco  may  be  imported  on  private  account  on  App.  i ; 
payment  of  a  licence  of  2  lire  {Is.  7d.)  for  permission,  '^^''^^^  ^^ 
and  subject  to  a  customs  duty  (according  to  the  tariff 
obtaining  in  1012-13)  of  12.s-.  Sd.  per  lb.  on  Manilla 
and   Havana  cigars   and  on  cigarettes,  and  75.  3rf. 
per  lb.  on  other  tobacco  products. 

5.    PRODUCTION    AND    SALE 

The  products  of  the  Italian  State  Monopoly  :}y}\y,'\^ 
consist  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  cut  tobacco,  and  snuff,  -"^-  "  ' 
and  are  manufactured  in  nineteen  factories  distri- 
buted over  tlie  country.  Finished  goods  are  con- 
sifirned  to  and  sto<-kf  d  in  tlic  tobacco  warehouses 
{maggazzini  di  vendita)  of  wliieh  there  are  118,  and 
from  wliich  the  wholesale  depots  {spacci  tiUo 
ingrosso)  order  tlieir  requin^mcnts,  delivering  the 
goods  in  turn  to  the  retail  shops. 

The  tobacco  warehouses,  like  tlie  factories  and 
cultivation    agencies,    arc    controlled    and    staffed 
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by  St^itc  employes.  Tlu'  wlioksnlc  (Kpots,  of  which 
there  are  now  4G2,  arv*  iiianai]jt(l  ])y  storekeepers 
paid  by  diseounts  on  tlieir  pureliases.  Tlie  lease  of 
the  depot  is  for  nine  years,  and  is  put  up  to  a  public 
auction  which  fixes  at  the  same  time  the  discount 
the  incoming  lessee  is  willintf  to  aece])t. 
App.  1:  There   were  in   1912-i;3,  34.752  retail  shops,  of 

Tablets?  ^vhich  10,448,  with  an  annual  turnover  of  £24  or 
25;  97  '  kss,  Were  possessed  as  '  free  '  concessions  by  retired 
civil  servants  or  their  dependents  free  of  any  rebate  ; 
21,452  shops,  witli  an  annual  tm*nover  up  to £80,  were 
held  as  '  onerous  '  concessions  to  civil  servants,  (tc, 
subject  to  fixed  rebates  {canone)  on  the  selling  com- 
missions ;  and  2,852  shops  with  a  larger  turnover 
than  £80  wt-re  occupied  by  lease-holders  under  a 
system  of  Icasc-at-auetion  to  the  party  wlio  can 
guarantee  to  pay  the  highest  amount  of  rebates  off 
the  commissions  allowed  on  sales.  The  '  free  ' 
and  '  onerous  '  concessions  are  made  by  patronage, 
similar  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  France  for  all 
retail  depots.  The  appointment  is  sometimes  for 
life,  sometimes  for  fifteen  and  sometimes  for  nine 
App.  V;  years.  As  in  France,  the  retailers  of  tobacco  are 
s\ibj(Ct  to  a  lengthy  code  of  exacting  obligiitions  and 
administrative  regulations,  whieii  nnist  be  observed 
at  the  risk  of  severe  penalties  for  disobedience. 

G.    FIXATION    OF    PRICES 

The  Report  (Part  I)  of  the  Swedisli  Govern- 
ment Taxation  Conmiittee  (1900-11)  states,  on 
pages  lGG-7  : 

'Selling  prices  are  fixed  by  Parliament,  which 
is  empowered,  according  to  the  Monoi)(>ly  Law, 
to  vote  a  maxinuim  tariff  for  the  specific  brands 
of  tobacco.  Tliis  tariff  or  schedule  cannot  Ik- 
exceeded,  but  it   may  be  lowered  by  Royal  Decree 
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on  the  advice  of  Ministers,  the  Council  of  Stiitc, 
and  the  Technical  Council  of  tlie  ^Fonopoly.  The 
law  by  which  prices  are  regulated  contains  no 
provision  giving  the  taxpayer  n  guarantee  tJiat  the 
burden  of  tlie  tax  sliall  not  be  gi'cater  tlian  it  is 
reputed  to  be  when  tlie  tariff  is  voted.  That  is 
to  say  it  simply  fixes  the  price  of  each  type  of 
product,  but  does  not  (save  in  exceptioniJ  cases) 
determine  its  weight,  dimensions,  or  quality. 
]\Icntion  is  certainlv  made  of  the  "  kilogramme  " 
in  relation  to  prices,  but  that  means  1,000  grammes 
weiglit  only  in  respect  of  cut  tobacco  and  snuff. 
The  standard  is  conventional  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  being  equivalent  to  200  and  1,000 
pieces  respectively,  without  regard  to  the  actu<d 
weight  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Adminis- 
tration from  taking,  for  example,  two  centimetres 
off  the  Regalia  cigars  or  from  using  Brazilian 
instead  of  Havana  wrappers — so  long  as  the  shape 
and  name  arc  retained.  If  cost  of  production  goes 
up  prices  are  advanced  in  sympathy,  but  if  there  is  a 
subsequent  decrease  in  cost  owing  to  an  improve- 
ment in  market  conditions,  the  State  alone  gains 
the  advantage.  The  consumer  never  gets  tlie 
benefit.  The  existing  [IDIOJ  tariff  of  prices  returns 
a  higli  percentage  of  profit  on  the  cheap  brands 
and  a  low  percentage  on  the  dear  brands,  but  the 
absolute  profit  in  lire  and  cents  on  each  kilogramme 
increases  witli  increased  price.  For  instance,  the 
cheapest  [It;ilian|  cigars,  Fermentati  Tcrza,  arc 
retailed  at  5  emts,  the  <lenrest,  Regalia  Londres^ 
at  30  cents.  F<  r  every  100  lire  that  the  purchaser 
spends  on  Fermentati,  the  State  gets  G2  lire  ;  for 
every  100  lire  of  Regalia  sold,  tiie  profit  is  38 
lire.  But  per  kilograiniiu\  the  profit  on  Fermentati 
is  only  6  lire,  as  against  23  lire  on  Regalia'. 
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7.    FINAN'CIAL    RESULTS 

App.  I;  The    Monopoly    has    pr')\'id((l    coiitiniially    in- 

Tabka23.  cVcnsinET  rcviniirs.'  In  1912-13  tlic  net  profit  was 
flO.OT.^.-iOO,  corresponding  to  5s.  S-ld.  per  head  of 
poj)iilation  whi:^"!!  may  hv  compared  witli  the  nsults 
of  ten  years  previous,  the  net  profit  in  1002-3 
having  been  £0,301,050,  corresponding  to  Ss.  7-8rf. 
per  head.  Deducting  tlie  yield  of  the  export  trade 
and  the  secondary  ])roducts  sold  in  Italy,  tlie  net 
profits  in  1012-13  and  1002-3,  fr;)m  consumption  in 
Italy  were  respectively  £0,040,550  and  £0,253,000, 
corres})onding  to  -is.  6-^d.  and  3.9.  T-od.  per  lb.  of 
manufactured  tobacco  sold.  Tliis  indicates  that 
the  increased  revenues  are  due,  in  the  main,  to 
heavier  taxation  on  tobacco. 
App. V; 25  Tlic  profit  of  the  M<>nopoly  is  arrived  at  after 

deducting  expenditure  from  the  gross  receipts,  the 
expenditurv-^  being  adjusted  by  allowing  for  any 
change  in  the  value  of  tlie  assets  between  tlie  open- 
ing and  the  closing  of  the  financial  vear.  The 
expenses  are  incurred  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  are  charged  to  the  Monopoly  in  separate 
accounts  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  addition 
to  actual  cash  expenditure,  the  Monopoly  is 
made  to  bear  its  (juota  (£203,000)  of  the  cost  of 
collection  and  surveillance  by  tiie  revenue  oirui  ils 
{guardia  di  fiiHinzn),  of  (Establishment  exjienses 
on  offices  and  srdaries  at  the  Miuistrv  of  Finance, 
of  legal  expenses,  and  of  government  agents  abroad. 
It  is  also  charged  with  iutcnst,  altliough  at  the 
low  rate  of  3^  per  <•(  lit,  u[)on  the  value  of  capital 
existing  at  the  Ixgimiing  of  the  year,  with  the  rental 
value  of  land  and  buildings  bi  longing  to  tlu>  Crown, 
and  with  the  stamp  duties  on  the  untaxed  money 
orders    used  when  buvers   make   their  remittances. 
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The  methods  of  accountancy  in  Italy  arc  thus  far 
an  improvement  on  those  obtaining  in  either  France 
or  Austria. 

Nevertheless  certain  items  in  the  expenditure,  App.  i; 
such  as  transport,  £66,750,  and  rent  of  Crown  '^'''^'*'  ^^ 
property,  £21,800,  would  bear  investigation.  It  was 
noticed  that  in  France,  the  Regie  enjoyed  privileged 
railway  freights;  its  expenditure  on  transport  was 
£146,200;  and  it  manufactured  94,527,650  lb.  of 
tobacco.  If,  then,  the  cost  of  transport  varies  with 
the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  the  Italian  Mono- 
poly seems  to  enjoy  even  greater  privileges  on  the 
Itahan  State  railways,  seeing  that  it  spent  £66,750 
on  transport,  and  manufactured  46,840,300  lb.  The 
ratio  in  France  was  £154  for  transport  per  1,000  lb. 
manufactured  ;  in  Italy  it  was  £1*42  per  1,000  lb. 

The  rent  of  Crown  jn'operty  ajipears  to  be  a  -^vv-  i; 
nominal  charge.  Taking  the  factories  alone,  it  *  "^  ^ 
amounted  in  1912-13  to  £15,300,  representing  at 
5  per  cent,  a  capital  value  of  £306,000  for  nineteen 
buildings,  including  land.  This  is  an  average  of 
£16,100  for  each,  wliereas  the  average  value  of  the 
tw(nty-one  Frencli  factory  buildings  and  their  sites  App.  v.-  i 
is  £57,250.  In  other  words,  the  French  INIonopoly 
employs  £12,710  of  fixed  c<ipital  for  every  1,000.000 
lb.  manufactured  ;  the  Italian  Monopoly  employs 
only  £6,535.  If  the  French  valuation  is  accurate 
ami  if  the  Itnlian  Monopoly  is  actually  charged  a 
full  economic  rent,  the  Italian  f-ictories  must  ])e 
sm-ill  indeed  compared  with  those  operated  by  the 
French  Monopoly  and  very  much  superior  in 
economy  and  efficiency.^ 

^  Tho  valuo  of  tho  real  propi-rty  omployLcl  by  the  Italian 
Monopoly  is  not  entered  in  the  valuation  of  its  capital — land, 
buildinps,  etc.,  being  treated  as  belonging  to  tho  Crown.  Cf. 
App.   I;    Table  2G. 
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App.  V ;  2-.,  The  casli  outlay  {spcse  iassativc)  Ijy  tlic  Trcasur>^ 

P-31  on  the   Monopoly   was   in    l!n'J-l.'3,   £3,099, 800,  and 

some  part  of  this  sniii  must  he  ref^arded  as  the 
etpiivalent  of  the  floating  eapitnl  ;i1  the  disj)osal  of 
the  Monojioly.  Whatever  it  may  represent  as 
eajiital  sliould  hear  interest  on  the  same  footing 
as  tlie  (i5:cd  capital.  Further,  v.hat  has  hern 
said  ahout  the  non-insurance  of  buildings  and  stocks 
and  the  exemption  of  the  Freneli  Monopoly's 
properties  from  taxation  aj)plies  equally  to  Italy  ; 
these  items,  and  the  others  already  mentioned, 
represent  charges  which  ought  strictly  1(»  he  set 
against  the  revenue  before  any  '  net  prolil  '  is 
struck  in  favoiu'  of  the  Monopoly. 

8.    CONSUMPTION 

jjpp-  ^:  The    total    amount     of    mnnufaeluixd    loi^aero 

?.ft    *""     '       sold  bv  the  Monopoly  in  1912-13  was   tr>,9;3S,950  lb. 

of  wh'ich    1.2,930,400  lb.   were   sold   in   Italy.     The 

consumption   of  tobacco,   like  the   consumption  of 

any  other  commodity,  may  be  influenced  by  various 

factors  such  as  prices  of  sale,  quality  of  the  goods, 

purchasing  power  of  consinners,  and  popular  taste. 

App.  V;  25,    i^'^'i*  <>i^<-'  reason  or  another  the  average  consumption 

p.  228    '         of  tobacco   in    Italy   is   comparatively    low.     Since 

1S81-5    it    has   not    exceeded   1-27  lb.   pir    head    of 

population.     It  was  as  low  as    1    lb.    ])er   head    in 

1899-1900,  and  has  since  gradually  risen  to  1'22  lb., 

the   ligures   for  1912-13  (Iropping  again  to  1'08  lb. 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  191 3-11.,  owing 

to  the  increased  prices  to  be  referred  io  ])resently. 

Considering  the  low  level  of  Av;igcs  in  Italy  (as 
to  which  the  wages  ]iaid  liy  the  State  its(lf  are 
an  index),  tobacco,  Juavily  taxed  as  it  is  by  the 
Mont)poly,  must  be  a  comparatively  dear  luxm-y  to 
the  average  man,  and  this  probably  helps   largely 
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to  account  for  the  small  consumption  as  well  as 
for  the  kind  of  j^roducts  the  smokers  are  content 
to  buy.  As  nuich  as  95J  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  App.  i ; 
bought  is  restricted  to  a  few  staple  goods  of  the 
cheapest  order.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  Monopoly  to  seek  a  revenue 
by  manufacturing  the  remaining  4 J  per  cent  of 
better  class  goods  itself,  instead  of  allowing  similar 
products  to  be  imported  and  taxed  in  the  ordinary 
way  through  the  Customs  houses. 

9.    EXPORT    TRADE 

The  manufactured  tobacco  sold  outside  the  App.  i; 
home  market  in  1912-13  amounted  to  3,008,550  lb.  '^^^^'^  ^^ 
or  G-53  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  by  the  Monopoly. 
Of  this  quantity  1,399, 450  lb.  were  sold  to  Italian 
colonies,  to  territories  occupied  by  Italian  troops 
and  to  ships  in  Italian  ports.  The  sales  to  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  1,609,100  lb.,  and  of  these 
the  Argentine,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
Italian  emigrants  with  an  acquired  taste  for  the 
products  of  their  native  country,  took  1,208,900  lb. 
For  the  rest,  excluding  the  peculiarly  favourable 
Argentine  market,  the  Monopoly  sold  only  400,200 
lb.  abroad,  or  0-87  per  cent  of  its  total  sales, 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  success 
in  the  world's  markets. 

Export  trade  is  conducted  undir  the  regula-  App.  V; 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Ministerial  decree  of  July  8,  "^  i^^^*"* 
1908,  and  Deceniber  23,  1912,  witli  npproj^riatc 
safeguards  to  prevent  n-sale  witiiin  It^ily.  It  is 
left  to  private  parties  to  find  their  own  customers 
abroad,  and  tluy  must  make  their  purchases  from 
the  Monopoly  at  certain  specified  wareliouses  (tliose 
in  Livorno,  Sampierdarena,  Naples,  Venice,  nnd 
Milan).     Any  one  is  free  to  take  part  in  the  export 
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trade,  except  to  eertaiii  countries,  particularly 
Argentina,  where  ajrencies  are  subject  to  exclusive 
concessions.  The  Monopoly  lixes  the  export  prices 
and  allows  a  discount  varying  from  one  per  cent 
on  annual  purchases  of  £2, ()()()  to  five  per  cent  on 
annual  purchases  exceeding  £10, ()()(). 

The  Argentine  trade,  which  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  recent  years,  is  leased  at  auction  to 
the  person  or  firm  who  can  guarantee  to  purchase 
the  greatest  quantity  of  tobacco  over  a  period  td 
years  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Administrati(»n  for 
each  class  of  goods,  plus  the  highest  increment 
offered  at  the  auction.  The  concession  was  first 
made  in  1807  for  five  vears,  and  it  came  to  he 
renewed  again  at  tlu-  end  of  lOll,  the  period  of  the 
concession  })iing  fixed  at  nine  yenrs  with  1,320, ()()() 
lb.  as  the  niinimum  aiuuial  cjuantity  of  tobacco 
to  be  purchased. 

10.    INCREASE    TX    HOME    PRICES 

It  was  noticed  that  in  1883,  the  year  before  the 
State  resumed  control  of  the  ^fonopoly,  the  average 
wholcsjde  selling  price  was  3^.  5-5d.  per  lb.,  which 
was  an  ndvance  of  Is.  per  lb.  on  the  average  prices 
ruling  in  1869.  In  1912-13,  after  rejHated  increases 
in  the  schedules,  the  average  wholesale  price  had 
become  5.S'.  10-9^/.  for  Italian  products  sold  within 
the  country,  and  ')S.  11'2(/.  including  iiu})orted  pro- 
ducts. ]\h>re  and  more  taxation  has  been  thrown 
upon  consinners  of  tobacco.  Tlic  first  increase 
under  the  new  administration  took.  ]ilace  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1885,  and  sehedules  were  advanced  again  in 
1892  and  in  1910.  The  only  re(hiction  was  in  1891 
when  for  a  time  cignrcttes  were  cheapened. 

On  JauuarN'  4,  1911,  a  further  increase  to')k 
place  which  affected  all  goods  sold,  including  foreign 
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products,  and  tlie  greatest  additions  were  made  to 
the  cheapest  and  most  hirgrely  consumed  tobaccos. 
The  averaoe  retail  price  rose  from  6s.  5'5d.  to  7^.  6^. 
per  lb.,  or  by  16*20  per  cent.  From  such  an  in- 
crease enhanced  profits  might  natundly  have  been 
expected,  but  tlie  immediate  result  has  been  dis- 
appointing. Tiie  recently  published  report  of  the 
Italian  Regie  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
shows  separately  the  volume  of  sales  before  and 
after  the  change  in  prices  on  Jiuiuary  4.  Calcu- 
lating with  these  data,  and  allowing  for  the  normal 
expansion  of  sales  as  disclosed  in  1912-13  in  the 
absence  of  any  change  in  prices  since  1910,  we 
estim;ite  that  the  higlier  taxes  caused  a  reduction 
(for  the  remainder  of  the  year)  of  13*26  per  cent  in 
consumption  and  of  1-15  in  the  receipts,  thus  pro- 
ducing less  revenue  than  the  Monopoly  would  have 
obtained  had  prices  remained  unaltered.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  effect 
and  that  six  months  are  not  sufRcient  for  judging 
the  influence  of  the  change  ;  probably  there  would 
be  <i  recovery  later  on.  Nevertlieless,  the  set-back 
has  been  so  considerable  even  for  tlie  short  period, 
that  it  indicates  the  Monopoly  has  approached, 
if  it  has  not  reached,  the  limit  of  its  resources  as 
a  fiscal  medium;  the  attempt  to  increase  receipts 
by  compelling  the  smoker  to  pay  more  has  brought 
about  a  correspondingly  destructive  decrease  in 
consumption.  Our  calculation  shows  in  this  respect 
a  severe  reaction,  in  the  reduction  of  cousuniptioii 
from  an  amiiud  average  of  1*22  lb,  to  1*08  lb. 
per  head. 

11.    EXAMPLES    OF   COSTS    AND    PROFITS  ^^^.'^V,. 

Statistics     published     by    the     Administration 
enable  a  comparison  to  be  mnde  between  the  cost 
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of  the  several  elassosof  floods  (ineliidincj  all  expenses), 
and  the  wholesale  scllincf  j^rices,  from  Avliich  it 
apjiears  that  in  1012-13  eiirars  eostinrr  1.9.  lOr/,  ])er  lb. 
were  sold  at  0.9.  SLV/.:  eifrarettes  eostinj:  l.v.  7-1^. 
were  sold  at  ]0s.  (y7(L;  eut  tobaceo  eostinfj  H-^d. 
was  sold  at  2s.  llod.  ;  and  snuff  eostint;  7-Hd.  was 
sold  at  2s.  9'ld.  For  all  Italian  produets  the  avc- 
rafTc  cost  was  Is.  4'6d.  and  the  averanrc  sillinjr  price 
5.V.  10- Of/.  Imported  products  costing  lO.v.  0-3c/. 
were  sold  at  20^.  5-.3f/.  per  lb. 

Thus  the  actual  profits  were  :  for  cigars, 
4.S.  lOr/.  ;  cigarettes,  S.9.  1 1  (W.  :  cut  tobacco, 
2^.  3  2r/. ;  snuff,  2.9.  1  3^/.  ;  all  Italian  products, 
4.9.  G  3r/.  ;  and  imported  jiroducts,  155.  Sd.  ]">er  lb. 
Tliese  profits  are  less  than  the  taxation  imposed, 
since  the  cost  prices  include  not  only  industrial 
expenditure,  giving  added  value  to  the  goods,  but 
also  ex])enditurc  incurred  in  eo]lectii\g  the  revenue 
and  protecting  the  Monopoly. 

12.    EXPORT    PRICES 

App.  I;  Export  prices  are  nuieli  below  lliose  fixed  for 

Tabio  2!i  Italian  eonsmuption.  The  average  export  i)riees  in 
191 2-1 3  were  for  cigars,  2.9.  G-2d.;  cigarettes,  2.9.  oU/.; 
cut  tobacco,  l5.  5d.  ;  snuff,  25.  ^d.:  and  for  all  goods 
(net  of  tliscounts)  2.9.  3-4f/.  per  lb.  They  were  sliglitly 
amended  in  1011  after  the  new  Itah'an  schedule 
was  put  in  force,  and  if  tlie  revised  home  and  export 
tariffs  are  ])laced  side  bv  side,  it  will  be  st-en  bv  liow 
App.  I;  much  less  tobacco  is  sold  abroad.     Tiie  d'ffercMices 

T-ibio32  ,^y^.  greatest  in  the  cheaper  goods.  '  Toseana  ' 
cigars,  for  instance,  selling  (retail)  in  Italy  at 
9s.  Hid.  per  lb.  arc  exported  at  2.9.  8.U/.  '  Mace- 
donian '  cigarettes  are  sold  respect  i\(ly  at  14.9.  {]},d. 
and  25.  llr/.  per  lb.  'Strong'  eut  tobacco  at 
45.  G\d.  and   15.  Id.  per  lb.,  and   so  on.     The  State 
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makes  a  marked  diserimination  between  its  home 
and  its  foreiirn  customers,  which  is  natural  enough 
in  the  circumstances,  since  the  Itahan  price  inehides 
a  tax  on  consumption,  while  the  export  price 
nuist  come  down  to  a  figure  determined  by  open 
com})etition. 

The  export  trade  is  small  not  only  in  respect  of  App.  i ; 
quantity  sold,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  profits  29^^^  ^^' 
derived.  The  Administration  kee})s  a  separate 
accoimt  of  the  receipts,  exr.enditures,  and  ]n'orits  of 
its  'extra-monopoly'  trade,  i.e.,  its  foreign  trade, 
and  the  sale  of  secondary  products  in  Italy  (the 
latter  a  very  small  item).  In  1912-13  the  'extra- 
monopoly  '  receipts  were  £373,700.  The  actual 
profit,  after  deducting  cost  of  material  and  other 
expenses  (£244,850)  was  £128,850,  or  only  Ij  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  revenues.  Of  the  'extra- 
monopoly  '  receipts,  manufactured  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  Italy  accounted  for  £343,950. 

13.    RAW    MATERIALS    USED  7^68  27,35, 

The  average  first  cost  of  home-gro^\'Tl  leaf 
purchased  for  the  1912-13  trade  was  S  60d.  and  of 
imported  leaf  7-40d.  per  lb.,  the  average  for  both 
classes  being  6'36d.  per  lb. .  The  leaf  delivered  by 
the  Italian  growers  has  to  undergo  treatment, 
the  expenditure  upon  whicii,  with  costs  of  storage, 
transport,  &e.,  raised  its  cost  in  1912-13  to  5-48rf. 
in  a  state  ready  for  mamifacturing,  while  the 
imported  tobacco  was  valued  in  the  factories  at 
7  'Ad.  per  lb.  The  average  for  both  was  6-93f/. 
Tliese  prices,  either  the  first  cost  or  the  factory 
value,  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  (]iiality  of 
the  raw  material  made  iij)  for  Italian  consumers, 
although  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ]-)riecs  for  the  home  grown  article  are  fixed 
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by   Ministerial   decree  and    do   not   necessarily   re- 
present  the  eeonomie  value. 

The  inanufncturinjjj  waste  {avafizi  di  lavorazione) 
eonsistin^  of  rihs,  t()j)s  and  other  residue,  intro- 
duced into  linished  ^oods  in  1912-1.3,  amounted 
altofrcther  to  0,583,300  lb.  valued  at  \ld.  \nY  11)., 
and  constituted  13  94  per  cent  of  the  total  raw 
material  used.  Italian  leaf  rejn'esenttd  24  10  |)er 
cent,  foreign  leaf  61-70  per  cent,  and  sweepings  and 
abandoned  and  contraband  tobacco  01 4  j^er  cent. 
Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  composed  principally  of 
foreign  leaf,  while  cut  tobacco  and  snuff  are  made 
up  most  largely  from  Italian  leaf  and  manufacturing 
waste. 

-^PP-  I;  14.    WACES,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FACTORY   COXDITIOXS 

Table  34  ' 

The  total  number  emj^loyc-d  during  1012-13 
in  the  nineteen  factories  and  the  two  sei)arate  raw 
material  warehouses  were  10,023.  Of  these,  1,109 
were  inspectors,  Szq.,  in  authority  over  others, 
305  Were  artisans,  1,073  were  ordinary  men  workrrs, 
and  1C,44G  were  women  workers  and  girls.  Con- 
sidering ordinary  workers  alone,  women  labour 
predominated  over  male  labour  in  the  ratio  of  153 
App.  V;2r..  to  10.  There  were  1,008  girls,  and  of  the  adult 
woni'  u  operatives  14,354  were  piece-workers. 

The  net  wages  paid  to  the  1,100  persons  in 
authority  were  £71,000,  equivalent  on  the  average 
to  24.S'.  lOr/.  per  week,  while  the  net  wages  paid  to 
the  remaining  17,01t  workers  (men  and  women 
include  d)  were  £407,000,  rquivalent  on  the  average 
to  only  10.V.  i>d.  ])er  weik.  In  addition  to  their 
net  wages  the  inspectors,  &c.,  recei\e(l  £13.300 
in  overtime  and  spe<'ial  services,  making  their 
effective  wage  e(]ui\alent  to  an  average  weekly 
sum   of   20.9.  ')d.      The  remaining  workers   received 
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in  addition  to  their  net  wages  £101,350  in  pensions, 
sick  relief  and  various  benefits,  makincr  in  all 
£598,950,  equivalent  to  a  weekly  average  of  125.  lOd. 
The  Administration  figxu'es  out  this  total  as  ])eing 
equal  to  an  average  of  4^.  Gd.  per  male  worker, 
and  2^.  2hd.  per  female  worker  for  each  day  of 
eight  hours  actually  worked. 

Interesting  information  is  given  in  the  report  App.  V;  25, 
of  the  Administration  concerning  certain  factory  pp- 238-61 
conditions,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  prophylaxis 
of  which  there  were  81  cases  on  30th  June,  1913  ; 
the  number  of  child-births  among  the  piece-workers 
— 1,718  during  the  year,  showing  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  women  are  mothers  of  families  ; 
the  year's  toll  of  accidents,  408  to  men  workers, 
and  1,245  to  women  ;  the  use  made  of  midwifery 
establishments  and  of  '  economic  kitchens  '  ;  and 
the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Mutual  Provident 
Fluids  {casse  di  mutuo  soccorso).  But  what  is, 
perhaps,  of  greatest  interest  is  the  frank  official 
statement  of  laboiu'  troubles,  strikes  and  lock-outs 
in  tile  factories,  explaining  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  workers  in  each  case,  and  tlie  reasons  for 
action  taken  by  the  Administration — generally 
the  policy  of  the  lock-out.  The  workers,  having 
presumably  no  other  alternative  employment  at 
the  same  or  liigher  wages,  did  not  stay  out  long, 
but  returned  or  were  '  re-admitted  '  uncon- 
ditionally, sometimes  after  expressing  '  repent- 
ance '.  The  '  disciplinary  punishments  '  adminis- 
tered involved  dismissal  for  three  men  and  196 
women,  while  1,210  men  and  20,010  women  were 
suspended  from  employment  for  periods  which  in 
all  amounted  to  38,778  working  days. 

The  catalogue  of  one  year's  troubles  mentions 
nineteen  strikes  or  lock-outs  in  ten  factories,  and 
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they  were  due  to  all  kinds  of  frrievanecs.  In  one 
case  the  Administration  punislu-d  with  suspension 
forty-four  woikcrs  who  had  joined  in  a  piii)lic 
demonstration  against  the  increase  of  eonuiiunal 
taxes.  There  were  protests  afjainst  overbearing  or 
unjust  treatment  by  foremen  and  forewomen,  against 
the  refusal  of  the  manarremcnt  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee representing  tlie  workers,  against  inefTicieut 
appliances  for  ventilating  the  work-rooms,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  eight-hours  day,  the  working 
dny  having  been  seven  hours  up  to  1909-10,  &c. 
In  no  fezcer  tluin  six  cases  the  trouble  arose  about  tlie 
leaf  supplied  as  raw  material,  a  matter  necessarily 
of  much  concern  to  piece-workers.  At  Tormo 
on  two  occasions  it  was  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
leaf.  At  Florence  the  leaves  were  declared  to  be 
bad.  In  Milan  the  complaint  as  to  inferior  quality 
came  on  one  occasion  from  the  strippers  and  on 
another  from  the  makers  of  cigars.  And  at 
Chiarvalle  the  strippers  claimed  that  '  the  working 
system  was  not  Ixing  conducted  on  didy  jireseribed 
lines,  and  that  this  mismanagement,  added  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  leaves,  made  it  impossible  to 
earn  a  normal  wage  '. 

15.    THE    GENERAL    STRIKE    IN    1911- 

On  A]n'il  IS,  1911-,  the  tobacco  workers  de- 
clared a  general  strike  and  caused  an  almost 
complete  s{o])])age  in  the  factories  for  fully  eight 
weeks.  Their  grievances  were  based  m\  a  petition 
presented  to  the  Administration  in  May,  rji;3, 
containing  some  fifty  requests  for  improved  con- 
ditions. The  *  mininuim  demands  '  in  their  strike 
manifesto  included  the  abolition  of  the  additional 
eighth  hour,  thus  reducing  the  working  day  to  seven 
hours  as  it  used  to  be  ;   a  mininuim  wage  of  2  50  lire 
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(2^.)  per  day  ;  increase  of  piece-work  rates  by  25 
per  cent  ;  improvements  in  tlie  scale  of  pensions 
and  sick  fimds  ;  abolition  of  casual  labour  ;  a  daily 
hoiu'  fur  meals  ;  and  other  matters  concerning  the 
internal  management  of  the  factories.  The  trouble 
was  serious  enough  to  provoke  a  two  days'  debate 
in  Parliament  (on  ^lay  11  and  12),  the  Govern- 
ment announcing  they  were  not  prepared  to  make 
any  concessions  beyond  an  overtime  wages  increase 
of  25  per  cent  from  the  eighth  additional  hour  of 
work  and  a  grant  of  six  holidays  per  anniun  at  full 
rates  of  ]^ay.  With  this  the  workers  had  to  be  con- 
tent ;  after  remaining  out  for  a  further  month,  they 
returned  to  the  factories  on  the  Government's 
terms  on  June  11.  A  full  account  of  the  trouble 
is  given  in  the  then  current  issues  of  the  joiu'nal 
L'Unione,  the  organ  of  the  Federated  Italian  State 
Workers,  published  fornightly  in  Rome. 

16.    THE    POSITION    OF    THE    RETAILERS  T&hie^Zl 

Retail  profit  is  derived  wholly  from  the  dis- 
counts or  eonnuissions  allowed  by  the  Administration 
at  a  given  rate  per  cent  of  the  fixed  retail  prices 
and  subject  to  tlie  repayment  of  rebates  in.  certain 
cases.  The  rate  of  discount  has  been  reduced  step  App.  V;  26, 
by  step  in  recent  years  ;  it  averaged  8- 54  per  cent  oj'.  30' 
in  1S93-4,  and  fell  to  an  average  of  806  per  cent 
in  1912-13.  In  January,  1914,  it  was  further 
reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  7-50  per  cent  on  all 
goods.  More  has  also  been  asked  from  retailers  in 
the  way  of  rebates  on  tlieir  profits,  tlie  tolal  amount 
received  by  the  Monopoly  in  rebates  having  ])een 
£66,400  in  1893-4  as  compared  with  £180,350  in 
1912-13.  But  as  prices  have  risen  in  the  same 
])eriod,  the  net  amount  of  retail  connnission  at  the 
lower  rate  per  cent   has  been  maintained  at  a  fairly 
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constant  sum  on  the  average.  The  change  in  tlie 
jirofits  of  in(livi(hial  sho})s  niuler  tiie  aUered  eireurn- 
stanees  depends  on  tlie  nature  of  tlie  trade  done, 
the  proportion  in  whieli  dearer  and  chea}>er  goods 
are  sold,  and  the  effect  of  increased  price  on  eon- 
sunipt'on.  As  a  Ixxly,  however,  the  retailers  have 
made  serious  complaints  about  the  cutting  of  dis- 
counts and  they  contend,  rightly  enough,  that  tlie 
increased  prices  they  are  authorized  to  charge  are 
no  compensation,  since  they  themselves  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  ]Hirehases  and  nnist  therefore  find 
additional  capital  to  run  tlie  business. 

The  gi'ievances  of  retailers  in  respect  of  reduced 
discounts  are  more  especially  voiced  by  those  who 
exercise  the  right  of  sale  under  the  concessionaire. 
It  frequently  happens  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  that  the 
person  lo  whom  the  State  has  granted  the  kgal 
privilege  of  selling  tobacco  is  not  in  a  ]K)sition  or 
may  not  care  to  go  into  the  trade.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Administration  he  may  transfer  the 
right  of  sale  to  a  shopkeeper  proper  in  retiu-n  for  an 
annual  rent  or  royalty,  and  so  jiocket  the  monopoly- 
vahie  of  the  privilege.  The  shopkeeper  in  these 
circumstances  shares  the  fixed  diseoimt  wilh  the 
concessionaire,  so  that  the  actual  discount  in  the 
trade  may  be  considerably  less  than  the  806  per 
cent  (or  7  'A)  per  cent  since  .lamiary,  1911)  dis- 
count already  noted.  An  administrative  reduction 
in  diseoui\ts  is  therefore  a  serious  matter  to  such 
tobacconists. 

But  agitation  is  not  eonlined  to  the  (juestion  of 
discounts;  it  aims  at  obtaining  some  legal  status 
in  the  eves  of  the  Monopolv,  which  reco«nu7AS  onlv 
the  concessionaire  and  regards  the  tobacconist  under 
him  as  p\n'ely  a  tenant -at -will.  Tj\e  privilege  of 
sale  may    be  transferred,  and   when    that    liajipens 
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the  ne\\  holder  of  the  privilege  has  no  o])ligations 
towards  the  occiipyinfr  tobaceonist  ;  he  may  evict 
him,  and  either  exercise  the  rij^ht  himself  or  fiml 
some  one  else  to  do  so.  It  is  under  such  conditions 
of  insecurity  and  small  profits  that  tobacco  is  sold 
under  State  auspices  in  upwards  of  28,000  shops  in 
Italy. 

17.   SUMMARY 

A  review  of  the  chief  features  of  the  economic 
and  in<lustrinl  results  from  the  State  Tobacco 
Monopoly  in  Italy  shows  that  :  — 

1.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  connection 
with  the  French  Regie  are  lar^rely  true  of  the 
ItLilian  Monopoly,  except  that  in  Italy  the  accounts 
of  expenditure  are  more  complete  and  the  report 
of  profit  trained  is  more  trustworthy;  the  sum 
representing  profit  can,  however,  be  accepted  only 
with  demur  as  several  of  the  charges  appear  to  be 
nominal,  and  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  net 
rcvemie  for  relief  from  taxation,  non-insurance  of 
buildings,  and  stock.   Sec. ; 

2.  Consumption  is  limited  and  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  low  level  by  repeated  increases  in  taxa- 
tion, with  the  accom})anying  result  that  in  spite  of 
higli  jniees  the  Treasury  receipts  r.re  only  mode- 
r;ite;  the  attempt  made  in  1911-  to  procure  more 
revenue  by  raising  selling  prices  brought  about, 
(hu'ing  the  succeeding  six  months,  diminished 
instead  of  increased  receipts; 

•'3.  Control  over  prices  and  over  the  profits 
made  by  the  Monopoly  is  c  xercised  to  a  far  greater 
extent  by  ofTieials  than  by  the  tax-payers  them- 
selves; although  the  tnx  is  levied  at  an  increasing 
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rate  nceording  as  tlu-  j^rice  per  lb.  rises,  its  inci- 
dence on  the  cheapest  ^'oods  is  considerably  heavier 
than  on  dearer  <joods  for  tlie  same  sum  of  m<»ney 
( xpended ;  the  Monopoly  lias  in  f;;ct  established 
the  ))reeise  opposite  of  an  ad  valorem  system 
considered  as  a  means  of  imposing  taxation  in 
proportion  to  ability  to  pay  ; 

l.  Retail  discoimts,  never  high,  have  been 
gradually  reduced  and  tluir  curtailment  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Monopoly's  increased  receipts;  the 
reduced  discounts  have  given  rise  to  many  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  retailers  whose  grievances, 
as  among  French  tobacconists,  extend  also  to 
numerous  other  disabilities  prejudicing  their  cha  ice 
of  making  a  livelihood  from  the  trade; 

o.  The  ratio  of  home-grown  to  total  tobacco 
used  in  manufacture  is  small  and  remains  sta- 
tionery; the  leaf  is  poor  in  quality:  waste  and 
debris  are  largely  employed  in  making  up  the 
finished  goods;  except  in  the  Argentine,  which  is 
a  specially  favourable  market,  the  products  of  the 
IMonopoly  find  little  demand  abroad ; 

6.  In  the  factories  wages  are  low,  and  labour 
conditions  lead  to  continuous  strife  between  the 
workers  and  the  State;  the  troubles  culminated 
in  1914  in  a  protracted  strike  with  the  social  and 
political  evils  of  a  government  being  industrially 
at  issue  with  its  own  citizens; 

7.  Parliament  found  it  necessary  during  the 
earlier  (h  velo]iment  of  the  Monopoly  to  entrust 
the  busin<  ss  to  private  control,  thereby  h(^])ing  to 
remedy  mismanagement  and  procure  additional 
revenues:  tlu  e(tntraeting  syndicate  conducted  the 
Monopoly  with  financial  success  both  from  its  own 
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and  from  the  Treasury  point  of  view ;  after  a 
fifteen-year  period  of  private  management,  during 
which  these  satisfactory  results  were  attained,  the 
concession  reverted  to  the  State. 
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CTTAPTKR    ^^I 
The  State  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  Austria 

aJ'-^'oI-'  97-  ^-    ^II^TORY    AND    ORGANIZATION 

98 

Government  Monopoly  in  ilu-  production  and 
sale  of  to})acco  in  Austria  was  oriirinally  instituted 
in  1670,  and  lias  continued  in  one  form  or  another 
ever  since,  except  for  the  period  1703-23,  wiien 
it  was  suspended.  From  time  to  time  it  was 
rented  to  farmers  of  tlie  revenue,  but  direct  control 
by  the  State  was  definitely  established  in  1784. 
The  present  manafjement  and  tiu-  various  regula- 
tions governing  production,  importation,  mumifac- 
ttire,  and  sale  are  based  on  the  Customs  and  State 
Monopolies  Ordinance  of  1835. 

AVlun  the  Austro-Hungarian  settlement  was 
made  in  1867,  the  administration  of  tiie  Monopolv 
in  Hungary  was  separated  from  that  in  Austria, 
and  is  now  conducted  as  an  independent  concern 
imder  the  Hungarian  Finance  ^Ministry.  But 
though  tile  two  Monopolies  are  autonomous,  the\' 
are  controlled  on  precisely  1h<  same  principles, 
with  uniformity  as  to  jiroducts  and  selling  prices, 
and  tluir  directing  boards,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
act  in  co-operation.  Su|)plies  from  one  Monoj)o!v 
to  the  otlur  are  provided  at  cost  price,  an  arrange- 
ment specially  necessary  from  the  Austrian  point 
of  view,  since  the  indigenous  raw  material  is  jm'o- 
duced  in  greatest  (]Uantity  in  Hungary,  and 
Hungarian  leaf  constitutrs  I  he  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  employed.     'Dure  is  also  an  independent 
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State  Tobacco  ^Fonopoly  in  the  Bosnia n-Herzc- 
gowinian  territory,  but  it  is  likewise  governed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Austrian.  The  three 
Monopolies  being  the  same  in  character  and 
administered  on  tlie  same  lines,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  describe  the  organization  and  results  achieved  in 
Austria  alone. 

2.    GENERAL     MANAGEMENT  App.  V 

35;   3G 

The  Austrian  ^fonopoly  is  operated,  under  the 
Finance  Ministry  as  supreme  authority,  by  two 
separate  State  departments — the  General  Direction 
of  the  Tobacco  Regie  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  Inland  Revenue  authorities  and 
inspectors  belonging  to  what  are  known  as  the 
Finanz-Landes  DireJdion,  the  Finanz  Direktion,  and 
the  Finanzrvache.  The  Tobacco  Regie  pureliases 
and  manulactures  the  tobacco  for  the  Government, 
manages  the  State  factories  and  the  warehouses  for 
finished  goods,  and  takes  charge  of  the  technical 
work  of  the  tobacco-growers.  The  Inland  Revenue 
autliorities  control  the  sale  of  tobacco  through 
wholesalers  and  retailors  to  the  public,  and  collect 
the  revenues.  Their  duties  cover  a  wide  field. 
They  enforce  tlie  fiscal  regulations  on  the  planta- 
tions ;  they  gi'ant  and  supervise  licences  to  planters, 
storekeepers,  and  retailers ;  inspect  premises  ;  check 
accounts  ;  audit  stock-taking  returns  ;  see  tliat  each 
seller  restricts  his  trade  to  his  allotted  territoiy  ; 
ascertain  if  the  tobacco  in  hand  is  of  the  right  kind 
and  of  prescribed  quantity;  and  make  periodical 
and  surprise  visits  in  j^ursuit  of  tlieir  functions,  in 
connection  with  whicli  tluy  are  armed  witli  kgal 
powers  under  courts  or  boards  and  can  prosecute 
for  transgressions  of  the  law  protecting  the 
Monopoly. 
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The  management  of  tlie  Austrian  is  in  eerhiia 
respects  similar  to  tliat  of  tlie  Frencli  Monopoly, 
the  sellini^  arrangements  being  imder  a  set  of  offi- 
cials separate  from  tliose  tliat  control  mamifacturj. 
There  is  tliis  difference,  tliat  wliile  in  France  the 
manufacturing  side  of  the  undertaking  controls 
tobacco-growing,  both  fiscally  and  technically,  in 
Austria  the  i\sei\\  control  of  to))acco-gro\ving  is 
placed  under  the  same  board  of  officials  as  that 
which  takes  charge  of  the  sales. 

p'49;  35;  30  3.    TOBACCO-GROOVING 

Tobacco-growing  in  Austria  is  conducted  on  a 
com])aratively  small  scale,  the  jnirely  Austrian  crop 
being  about  one-fom'th  as  nnich  as  the  sup])lies 
grown  for  the  Austrian  Monopoly  in  Hungary. 
The  total  Austrian  area  devoted  to  growing  is  only 
about  10,000  acres.  The  parts  of  the  country  where 
]:>ermission  to  cidtivatc  may  be  o])tained  comprise 
most  of  the  divisions  of  Galieia,  the  neighbouring 
divisions  of  Bukowina,  a  ])art  of  South  Tyrol,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  Dalmatia.  Elsewhere 
tobacco-growing  is  strictly  forbidden.  Persons 
desiring  to  cultivate  to})acco  must  obtain  a  sjxcial 
licence  (through  the  Inland  Revenue  oilicials)  for 
the  purj^ose,  and  the  licence  being  granted  the 
planters  are  bomid  by  it  to  obey  all  regulations 
governing  cultivation,  fiscal  smvcillance,  and  the 
(ielivery  of  the  whole  croji  to  the  Administration. 
^      y  The  system  of  cultivation  differs  somewhat  inthe 

9'>;  97  different  tobacco-growing  districts.      In  (ialicia  and 

Bukowina  the  licence  is  issued  f(»r  a  stated  area  ; 
in  South  Tynjl  and  Dalmatia  for  a  stated  nmnber 
of  plants.  In  South  Tyrol  the  custom  is  to  sell  the 
leaf  in  green  condition,  since  it  contains  so  nuich 
moisture    that    desiccation    is    more    economically 
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effected  in  bulk;  this  work  is  done  under  contract 
by  private  persons.  All  indigenous  leaf,  including 
the  Hungarian,  reaches  the  cultivation  receiving 
depots  in  unferniented  condition,  and  expenditure 
has  to  be  incurred  on  fermenting  and  other  processes 
before  the  leaf  is  in  a  state  ready  for  manufacturing. 

4.    MANUFACTURE 

The  raw  material  obtained  from  the  Austrian  App.  V; 
and  Himgarian  j)lantations  is  supplemented  by  ^~'  ^^ 
leaf  purchased  abroad.  The  foreign  leaf  comes 
mainly  from  America,  Turkey  and  Asia,  and  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  better  class  goods, 
making  up  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  raw 
material  employed. 

The  factories  are  thirty  in  number,  and  all  are 
oANTied  by  the  State.  Cigars  are  produced  in  all 
these  establishments ;  twenty-one  manufactui'e 
cigarettes ;  seventeen  manufacture  cut  tobacco ; 
spun  tobacco  (roll  and  twist)  is  confined  to  five 
factories  and  snuff  to  three.  A  small  quantity  of 
roll  and  twist  is  also  produced  in  two  of  tlie  raw 
material  receiving  de})ots.  In  addition  to  Austrian 
goods,  the  Monopoly  also  provides  a  selection  of 
imported  manufactures,  consumed  in  small  quantity 
and   lieavily  taxed. 

Manufacture  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  App.  V; 
the  State,  no  private  persons  are  allowed  to  take  '^^'  ^^ 
part  in  it.  The  prohibition  has  to  be  comiirehensive 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud  and  snniggling.  and 
'  manufacture  '  is  held  to  include  any  tampering 
witli  tobacco  bv  wav  of  business,  however  lecfallv 
the  tobacco  may  be  obtained.  Any  one,  for  instance, 
who  makes  uj)  cut  tobacco  into  cigarettes  for  sale 
is  regarded  as  an  offender  against  the  law  and  is 
liable  to  prosecution  as  an  illicit  manufacturer. 
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A|.p.  V  ;  32, 

pp.  101-3  5.    SELLING    AliKAXGEMENTS 

Finished  rroods  arc  delivered  from  tlie  factories 
\o  the  seUiii*;  warehouses  (  Verschleis.s-fnatiazineri)  and 
selhiij^  stations  (Vi'rschlciss-dffiter)  wliieii,  like 
the  faetories,  are  managed  by  the  General  Direction 
of  the  Regie.  There  are  seventeen  selling  ware- 
houses and  thirty-four  selling  stations,  many  of  the 
latter  being  attached  to  factories.  From  these 
the  wholesalers  (and  a  few  retailers)  j)r()ciu*e  their 
supplies,  and  at  this  })oint  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  selling  arrangements  and  the  fiscal 
control  involved  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Inlan<l 
Revenue  ollieials,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  R^gie 
administration  but  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Finance  Ministry. 

App.   V; 

\V1;  35;  36  G.     WHOLESALERS 

Wholesale  stores  are  classified  according  as 
tliey  are  main  stores  or  subordinate  stores.  The 
former  receive  their  supplies  direct  from  the  Regie 
warehouses  or  selling  stations  ;  the  latter  are 
dependent  on  certain  of  tlie  main  stores.  In  1912 
there  were  982  wholesalers,  750  occupying  main 
stores  and  2.*5'2  subordinate  stores.  None  arc 
State  empl(»yes;  they  are  in  ])usiness  as  traders, 
and  buy  their  stocks  subject  to  an  agreed  discount 
on  the  wholesale  price.  Appointment  to  the  stores 
is  made  under  contract  by  competition  and  is 
<leeided  in  favoiu'  of  I  lie  a})plicant  who  agrees  to 
accept  the  lowest  discount  on  his  j)urehases,  other 
qualifications  Ixing  taken  info  consideration.  But 
as  file  stores  have  each  their  allotted  trade,  they  are 
not  in  eom})etifion  with  one  another,  and  a  definite 
share  in  tlie  Monopoly  of  sale  is  guaranteed  to 
each.     No  mention  is  made  of  wholesale  stores  in  the 
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assessment  of  capital  bcloiifring  to  the  Monopoly, 
and  tlie  presumption  is,  tlierefore,  tliat  the  premises 
used  are  either  owned  or  rented  by  the  occupants  ; 
the  rent  paid  or  payable,  of  course,  means  a 
deduction  from  the  storekeepers'  profits  from  the 
trade.  Some  wholesalers  are  ])erniitted  also  to 
carry  on  a  retail  business,  wliich  must,  however,  be 
kept  apart  from  the  wholesale  trade. 

7.    TOBACCONISTS  32Ti^  ' 

Tlie  great  majority  of  the  retail  tobacconists 
(of  whom  there  were  70,401  in  1912,  including  tliose 
engaged  also  in  wholesale  business)  procure  their 
goods  by  purchase  from  wholesalers  ;  some,  as 
stated  above,  are  directly  supplied  by  the  Regie 
warehouses  and  selling  stations.  In  addition  to 
these  ordinary  retailers,  who  handle  goods  of 
'  universal  '  sale,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of 
products  consumed,  there  has  been  a  particular  class 
of  shop  (in  1912  numbering  187)  where  imported 
products  and  certain  Austrian  goods  called  '  speciali- 
ties '  were  alone  obtainable.  These  special  goods, 
generally  of  better  quality  and  sold  at  higher  prices, 
liave  been  made,  step  by  step,  articles  of  luiiversal 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  1913  the  restriction  (so  far  App.  V;29, 
as  it  affected  Austrian-made  goods)  was  abolished.  ^^*^^-  ^^^^ 

Retail  tobacconists  are  appointed  partly  by 
patronage,  the  privilege  of  sale  being  granted  to 
former  State  officials  or  tlieir  dependents  ;  and 
partly  under  contract  as  a  result  of  public  auction. 
The  latter  method  is  adopted  especially  where  the 
business  has  a  large  turnover,  and  the  bids  at  the 
auction  are  expressed  in  offers  to  pay  back  a 
proportion  of  the  profits  {i.e.,  of  the  retail  com- 
mission) the  sjiop  is  calcidated  to  earn.  He  who  is 
willing  to  pay  back  most  secures  the  appointment, 
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provided  his  qunlifications  nrr  otluTwisi'  sntis- 
factory.  The  normal  retail  coniniission  is  10  pi  r 
cent  of  the  retail  price,  hnl  wlierevcr  rebates  or 
repayments  are  made  it  will  be  less  tlian  10  per 
cent  by  the  amount  of  the  rebate. 
^I'l'- J ;  Like  the  wliolesale  stores,  retail  shops  liave  a 

given  radius  allotted  to  eaeh,  witliin  wliich  the 
seller  lias  the  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  eon- 
tract  in'antin*,'  tlie  right  of  sale  to  either  wholesaler 
or  retailer  and  imposing  the  attendant  obligations, 
can  be  annulled  by  either  party  (viz.,  the  Monopoly 
or  the  seller)  on  three  months'  notice  without 
stating  cause.  Tjie  Administration  reserves  the 
right  also  to  elos(>  sJiops  altogetlier  at  any  time. 

]\Tmission  to  sell  tobacco  is  also  given  to 
hotels  and  innkeepers,  but  sales  must  be  made  only 
to  guests  and  at  the  same  retail  prices  as  fixed  for 
tobacconists.  No  j^rofit  is  allowed,  but  tliere 
is  no  ban  on  the  giving  of  tips  for  tobacco  so 
served.  Supplies  are  procured  from  tjie  tobacconist 
within  whose  privileged  radius  the  hotel  or  inn  is 
situated. 

App.  V;  95  8.    FIXATION    OF    PRICES 

Vol.  I,  p.  167  ; 

y''i37    •  Selling  i^rices  are  fixed  by  the  central  <hreetion 

of  I  lie  Rt'<lie  bv  authoritv  from  the  Finance  Ministrv. 
The  Administration  is  in  this  respect  quite  inde])en- 
dcnt  of  Parliament  and  can  arbitrarily  increase 
prices  as  it  sees  fit.  ^Vhen  a  new  brand  is  intro- 
duced, the  price  of  sale  is  determined  by  what  will 
bring  in  the  greatest  revenue  consistent  with  the 
cstiuiatcd  effect  of  the  new  introduction  upon  the 
sal(>  of  and  the  Mono])oly  profits  derived  from  goods 
of  the  same  (piahty  already  in  the  market.  Changes 
in  the  tariffs  affect  stocks  in  the  hands  of  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  who  are  refun<le<l  the  amount 
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of  depreciation  iiieurrcd  by  decrease  in  prices   and 
have  to  pay  for  the  increased  vahie  chie  to  increase. 

9.    PRIVATE     IMPORTS  App.  V;  29, 

Persons  desiring  to  import  tobacco  l^rcxkicts  ^J'fj'^.  4'g 
for  their  own  use  must  obtain  for  this  purpose  a 
special  hcence  which  is  vahd  for  one  year.  The 
hcence  is  issued  only  on  condition  that  the  amount 
of  tobacco  ordered  shall  not  exceed  the  personal 
requirements  of  the  importer.  All  such  imports 
are  subject  to  a  customs  duty  equivalent  to  5-67d. 
per  lb.,  and  in  addition,  licence  duties  must  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  135.  3d.  per  lb.  on  cigars,  22.s'.  Sd. 
per  lb.  on  cigarettes,  and  lis.  4d.  per  lb.  on  other 
tobacco. 

10.    FINANCIAL   RESULTS 


bv 


The  revenue  from  the  Monopoly,  as  reported 
the    Rc^ie   in   its   fmancial   accounts   for   1912, 


App.  I  ; 
Table  40 


amounted  to  £0,565,050,  equivalent  to  Gs.  7  7d. 
per  head  of  population  and  2s.  22d.  per  lb.  of 
manufactured  tobacco  sold.  The  Austrian  results 
may  be  compared  with  the  French  and  Italian  as 
follows  :  — 


Austria 


Revenue  per  head 
Revenue  per  lb.  sold   . . 
Consumption  per  head  . . 
Average  retail  price  per 
lb 


65 


2s 


7-ld. 
2-2(7. 
2-95  lb. 


33.  6id. 


Italv 


S...  lO-3d. 
3s.  l-2d. 
2-41  lb. 

is.  10-5d. 


5s.  8\d. 

■is.  i-6d. 

1-22  lb. 

65.  5-5^. 


App.  I: 
Table  I 


The  figures  demonstrate  how  the  two  factors  on 
which  the  revenues  depend,  viz.,  consumption  and 
rate  of    taxation,   differ   in  the  different  countries. 
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Austria  iinjjoscs  a  comparatively  low  tax  and  has 
a  coinparativc'ly  large  consuinptioii  ;  in  Italy  the 
position  is  reversed,  and  the  consumption  is  in  fact 
so  low  that  the  heavier  taxation  fails  to  j)roduce 
revenues  corrcsponchng  to  the  Austrian  and  the 
French. 

These  com})arisons,  however  (which  are  Ijased 
on  oHieial  returns  in  each  case)  are  imfortunately 
not  reliable,  since  the  book-kee])ing  systems  of  the 
several  monopolies  differ  and  all  are  imperfect,  the 
Italian  no  doubt  least  so — the  Italian  Monopoly 
is  at  any  rate  charged  with  rent,  interest,  and 
quota  of  administrative  expenses,  items  which  do 
not  find  their  way  into  the  accoimts  of  the  French 
and  Austrian  Monopolies.  The  above  table  reveals 
a  striking  disere})ancy  in  the  relative  excess  of 
retail  price  per  lb.  over  the  revenue  per  11).  obtaining 
luider  the  rcspective  Monopolies.  In  Austria,  it 
is  Is.  4f/.  per  lb.  and  in  France  1.9.  3^.  per  lb.  ; 
but  in  Italy  it  is  as  high  as  25.  Id.  per  lb.  The 
App.  I;  difference  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing 

TabiosV  14;  rclativc    cxix^nditures    per    lb.    manufactured,    as 

20,  34;  41.49    i-    n  ^  * 

follows  :  — 


Austria 

France 

Italy 

Expenditure,     less     purchases, 
costs  of  cultivation,  and  in- 
crease in  assets 

Regular  (factory)  wages,  exclu- 
sive of  bonuses,  &c. 

5-87r/. 
3  33(/. 

3-80rf. 
2-2GJ. 

2-55rf. 

Roniaininp  costs 

2-5  tf/. 

\-54d. 

5  29(1. 

The  balance  of  expenses  remaining  nfter  deduct- 
ing jnu'cliases  and  wages  is  thus  ecpiivaUnt  to  5-!2i)(i. 
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in  Italy,  wlicrcas  it  is  only  2-54d.  in  Austria  and  is 
as  low  as  l-5\rd.  in  France.  Tlu-  discrepancy  is 
considerable  and  helps  to  confirm  tlic  effect  of 
the  omission  (already  proved  in  tJie  case  of  France) 
of  certain  items  from  the  expenditures,  wJiicli  in 
Italy  are  debited  against  tlie  Monopoly.  Exnmina- 
tion  of  the  Austrian  oflicial  accounts  will  show 
that  the  revenues  attributed  to  the  Austrian 
Alonopoly  are  arrived  at,  like  the  French  revenues, 
after  presenting  an  incomplete  statement  of  ex- 
penses. 

n.    EXPENDITURE    NOT    ACCOUNTED    FOR  iMe  41 

The  criticism  already  made   in  respect   of  the 
French  accounts  might  be  applied  almost  word  for 
word  to  the  Austrian.     Rent,  interest,  fire  insurance, 
taxation,   costs   of   managing   and   collecting   sales. 
Post   Office   services,  etc.,  are  not  charged  to  the 
Monopoly.     The    absence    of    interest    charges    is  App.  V; 
admitted   in  the   Austrian  Report  itself,   with  the  ^'^'  ^-  ^* 
additional    remark    that    as    pensions    of    officials, 
sup*  riutendents,    servants   and    operatives   are   not 
debited  either  to  the  Tobacco  Sales  Department  or 
to  the  Tobacco  Regie,  they  too  have  been  left  out  App.  v ; 
of   consideration.     At   the   end   of   the   Chapter   in  32.  p.  38 
the    Report    describing    factory    conditions,    it    is 
stated  that  the  payments  made  by  the  Treasiuy  for 
the    care    and    welfare    of    the    workers,    including 
pensions    iind    grafuitou.s    contributions    to    various 
factory  institutions  amounted   in  tlie  year  1912  to 
£.'339,450    and     this    sum    was    independent    of    tlie 
compulsory  contributions  to  tlie  sickness  and  accident 
funds    by   the    R^gie   as    employer.      The    exp^^nses  App.  i; 
account   contains   an    entry    (£19,G.5()    in    1912)    for  Tabic  ii 
the  compulsory  contributions  thougli  the  sum  does 
not  agree  with  the  figure  quoted  in  the  earlier  pnrt 
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of  tlic  Report  ;  but  tlu-  gratuitous  contributions  are 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  expenses  aceount,  and 
as  tlie  sum  of  £.330,450  not  debited  to  the  Regie  is 
stated  to  include  only  pensions  to  operatives,  it 
does  not  represent  the  whole  sum  paid  out  tmder 
t]»is  head.  The  cost  of  pensions  to  ollicials, 
superintendents,  &c.,  is  nowliere  indiciited. 
App.  I;  The  valuation  of  the  capital  provides  data  tor 

°  estimating  the  amount  of  rent  and  interest  projxrly 

chargeable  to  the  ESgie.  Land  and  buildings  were 
valued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1912  at 
£1,275,250,  and  rent  at  5  per  cent  would  mean  a 
charge  of  £63,750.  The  remainder  of  tlu^  capital 
in  the  way  of  plant,  mncliinery,  stocks  in  hand,  &c. 
was  valued  at  £7,235,000,  interest  on  wliieli  at  5 
per  cent  would  Ik-  £301,750.  Rent  and  inter- 
est combined  represent  therefore  a  charge  of 
£425,500. 

The  cost  of  managing  and  insjKcting  the  selling 
arrangements  can  only  be  roughly  calculated  but 
a  fair  approximation  may  be  reached.  It  has 
already  Ixcn  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  Iidand 
Reveiuie  oflieials  are  directly  responsible  to  tjie 
Finance  Ministry.  They  oceiijn',  in  their  relations 
with  the  Monopoly,  a  position  eorresjionding  to 
that  of  the  oilieials  of  the  Cotiiributinus  indirectes  in 
France  and  of  the  Gnardia  di  finanza  in  Italy  :  but, 
as  in  France,  their  services  are  provided  free  of  any 
charge  against  the  Tobacco  revenues. 
App.  V;  34,  According  to  tJK-  Austrian  Year  Rot)k  for  1012, 

3 {  *■  '  '  the  total  ex'|)enditure  by  the  F'inance  Ministry  on 
the  FinnnzbcJiorden  und  tcchnischr  Fi}i(nizko?itroUc 
on  the  Fin<uiz:cachc  was  £2,51S,  100.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  internal  revenue  these 
oflieials  were  charged  with  eolleeting  ;  tliey 
may    not    eolU'ct    oidy    the    indirect    taxes     as    the 

13^ 
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correspondinfT  ofTicials  do  in  France,  and  tlicirfore 
in  apportioning  a  quota  of  their  expenses  against 
the  Tobacco  revenues  it  is  safer  to  make  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  bv  calculating:  witli  tlie  total  tax 
receipts  obtained  bv  the  Finance  Ministrv.  These 
amounted  in  1912 'to  £79,872,070.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  manufactured  tobaccos  within 
Austria  were  £13,606,300,  or  roughly  one-sixth  of 
the  total  tax -revenue  of  the  Finance  Ministry.  If 
the  expenditure  of  the  Inland  Revenue  officials  is 
apportioned  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  Tobacco 
receipts,  it  would  mean  a  charge  of  £134,000  against 
the  profits  of  tlie  Tobacco  ^lonopoly.  Probably 
this  is  an  nnder-estimate,  seeing  that  no  allowance 
is  made  in  the  calculation  for  the  cost  of  super- 
^'ising  plantations,  and  it  is  arrived  at  by  assum- 
ing the  officials  collect  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Finance  Ministry's  receipts,  but  it  is  submitted  as 
a  legitimate  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  State  in  operating  the  Monopoly  as  a  State 
concern. 

The  above  items  do  not  exhaust  the  uncharged 
expenses  ;  the  others  can  only  be  mentioned  without 
attempting  to  figure  them.  They  include  interest 
on  the  floating  capital  used  by  the  Treasury  to 
make  current  payments  in  behalf  of  the  Regie ; 
the  local  and  national  taxation  from  which  the 
Monopoly  is  exempt  as  a  State  concern  but  which 
the  industry  would  require  to  pay  were  it  in  private 
hands;  the  services  performed  gratis  by  other 
State  departments  such  as  the  Post  Office  ;  and 
insurance  of  buildings,  ])lant,  and  stocks  in  hand. 
Without  losing  sight  of  these  latter  charges  wliieh 
are  difficult  to  calculate,  the  rejioi-ted  profit  is 
subject  to  correction  by  the  following  deductions 
already  estimated  :  — 
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Profit  as  reported  by  the  Administration  . .  £9,565,050 

Less:  Rent  and  interest         ..         ..  £125, SCO 

Pensions,  &c 339,460 

Quota  of  expenses  on  Inland  Revenue 

officials        434,(K)0 

1,198,950 


Profit,  as  corrected £8,360,100 


Profit,  as  corrected,  per  head  ....  5s.  97d. 

Profit,  as  corrected,  per  lb.  sold       ....  1*.  10-9rf. 

Taiie^ii  '^'^^^  cxpciulitiire  as  rcpoi-tcd  by  the  Administra- 

tion \vas  £t, 507,450.  It  should  have  bten,  if  the 
above  uncliar^ed  items  are  taken  into  aecount,  at 
least  £5,766,400  ;  and  tlie  meaning  of  these  figures 
is  that  the  Monopoly  is  made  in  the  official  state- 
ment to  bear  an  expense  ^vhieh  is  approximately 
21  per  cent  less  tlian  the  t(ttal  actually  incurred 
in  its  operation  by  the  State. 

lliio  44  12.    VARIETIES    OF   GOODS    SOLD 

The  proportion  in  M'hieh  the  various  kinds  of 
tobacco  are  sold  and  the  receipts  obtained  from 
each  are  stated  in  the  Aj^pendix.  Nearly  65  })er 
cent  of  the  consumption  is  in  the  form  of  cut 
tobacco;  cifjars  make  up  nearly  14  per  cent 
and  cigarettes  sligiitly  more  than  15  per  cent. 
Roll,  twist,  and  smiff  together  constitute  only  a 
little  over  6  per  cent    of  the  goods  consmned. 

The  Austrian  Monopoly  differs  from  the  French 
and  the  Italian  in  tiie  ifforts  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  stimulate  consumj)tion  by  sup|)lying 
a  comparatively  large  assortment  of  the  various 
kinds  of  tobacco,  'i'liat  is  to  say,  the  assortment  is 
large  comj)ared  with  wlial  is  provided  in  tlic  other 
Mono])oly  coimtries;  but  it  is  very  much  limited 
if    it    is   compared    with    the   enormous   variety    of 
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products  offered  to  smokers  in  countries  where  the 
trade  is  not  controlled  by  tlie  State.     Leavinir  out  ;^i'JV  V, 

.  '    .  I  1  -  labia  48 

of  account  the  numerous  nn])orted  products,  smee 
their  sale  makes  up  less  than  one-tenth  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption,  the  Austrian  Monopoly 
supplies  from  its  own  factories  42  brands  of  cigars,  App.  v ;  32, 
26  brands  of  cigarettes,  30  brands  of  cut  tobacco,  pp-  ^^~'^* 
7  brands  of  spun  tobacco,  and  28  brands  of  snuff ; 
being  138  brands  altogether,  22  of  which  arc  sold 
only  in  certain  districts  or  to  certain  persons. 

This  assortment  is  however  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  it  princij^ally  embraces  higher-priced 
articles  out  of  reach  of  the  average  smoker.  If 
sales  are  dissected  according  to  quality  (as  deter- 
mined by  ]irice  paid)  it  is  found  that  the  cheapest 
goods  selling  at  an  average  of  Is.  S^d.  per  lb. 
make  up  65-30  per  cent  of  the  total  consum]Dtion  ; 
medium-priced  goods  selling  at  an  average  of 
5s.  per  lb.  make  up  23- 13  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption.  The  great  bulk  of  consuiuers  enjoy 
a  very  limited  choice  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
table  :  — 


Cheapest 
goods 


Medium- 

priced 
goods 


Brands  of  Cigars 

7 

3 

Cigarettes 

i 

6 

Cut  Tobacco 

5 

9 

Roll  and  Twist 

6 

1 

SnutT        

10 

15 

The  rest  of  the  Austrian  varieties  and  the 
numerous  brands  of  imported  products,  especially 
cigars,    belong   to   the    highest-priced   goods    which 
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make  lip  only  11  57  i)er  cent  of  llie  total  con- 
sumption. Tlie  Monopoly  in  fact  provides  a 
selection  of  brands  only  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  best  tobaccos  it  j)rovides. 

13.    INCREASE    IN    PRICES 

^^F:  ^l    .-  The  increase  in  the  i^rofits  of  the  Monopoly  in 

recent  years  is  shown  by  a  comparison  in  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  results  for  1902  with  those  for 
1912.  In  the  former  year  the  revenue  was 
£5,635,800,  equivalent  to  4s.  Sd.  per  head  ; 
in  the  latter  it  was  £9,565,050,  equivalent  to 
6s.  7  7d.  per  head.  There  has  been  a  positive 
increase  in  consumption  durintr  the  same  time, 
but  consumption  per  head  has  diminished  and  the 
increased  revenues  are  to  be  attributed  in  the 
main  to  increased  selling  prices,  additional  taxation 
liaving  been  imposed  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco  with 
the  exception  of  snuff.  The  higher  prices  are 
partially  demonstrated  in  the  comparison  of 
average  prices  per  lb.,  viz.,  2.9.  5-5d.  the  average 
in  1902,  and  Ss.  6 -id.  the  average  in  1912  ;  but 
comparisons  of  this  kind  disguise  the  actual  increase 
in  burden  imposed  on  consumjition,  seeing  that 
increased  prices  are  usually  aceom])anied  by  con- 
siderable displacements.  The  abandonment  of 
dearer  goods  in  favour  of  cheaper  articles  is  a 
natural  effect  of  taxation.  It  was  at  any  rate  one 
of  the  marked  results  of  the  Austrian  increase  in 

^JP- Vg'g  prices  at  the  end  of  1911,  the  Report  for  1912 
stating  that  the  sale  of  certain  cigarettes,  which 
were  increased  in  price  from  2d.  to  'Sd.  for  10, 
diminislied  by  27 J  per  cent  ;  the  decrease  was 
.34-  per  cent  where  tlie  price  was  raised  from  iJ. 
to  2f/.  for  10  ;  29.^.  per  cent  with  |iriee  altered  from 
4d.  to  5^/.  for  10  ;    and  so  on.     On  the  other  hand 
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the  sale  of  the  cigarettes,  whose  price  had  remained 
at  Id.  for  10,  increased  by  131  per  cent,  while 
another  cigarette  sold  at  4(1.  for  10  with  price 
unaltered  increased  by  44  per  cent.  Smokers  pre- 
ferred to  take  inferior  goods  rather  than  pay  the 
increase,  and  the  effect  of  this  dis])Iacement  of  con- 
sumption uj)on  the  average  prices  of  all  goods 
sold  is  apparent.  The  changing  relations  between 
consumers  or  taxpayers  and  the  IMonopoly  could 
be  more  clearly  demonstrated  were  it  possible  to 
quote  the  selling  prices  of  specific  articles  and  their 
comparative  consumption  over  a  series  of  years. 

14.    RAW    MATERIALS    AND    COST    PRICES 

In  the  section  of  the  Official  Report  (1912)  App.  i; 
dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  tobacco,  the  purchase-  *  °^  ' 
price  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  leaf  is  stated  to 
have  been  £806,100,  equivalent  to  an  average 
prime  cost  of  2-45^.  per  lb.  Wien,  however,  the 
expenses  accoun.t  attached  to  the  final  balance  for 
the  year  is  examined,  no  corresponding  entry 
can  be  found  ;  there  '  indigenous  leaf  bought  '  is 
entered  as  having  cost  £946,250.  No  exphmation 
is  given  of  the  (lifference  (£140,150)  between  the 
cost  of  the  tobacco  in  the  expenses  account  and  the 
purchase-price  first  stated,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  £140,150  represent  the  cost  of  fermentation 
and  pre]>arati()n  of  the  leaf,  since  theiv  is  no 
separate  item  in  the  expenses  account  disclosing 
the  exix'udituix'  on  such  necessary  processes.  On 
this  assumption,  the  average  value  of  indigenous 
leaf  (in  a  condition  ready  for  mamifaetm-ing) 
works  out  at  ',^  GOd.  per  lb.  ;  and  the  average  value 
of  all  leaf,  home-grown  and  foreign,  at  6-2Sf/. 
per  lb.  Tlie  latter  figure  may  be  recorded  as  a 
criterion,  in  comparisons  with  other  countries  where 
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App.  I; 
Table  50 


Ajip.  I  ; 
Tablo  46 


tlic  cost  of  leaf  is  known,  of  the  relative  quality  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the 
Austrian   Renie  products. 

IndifTenous  leaf  and  imported  leaf  were 
employed  in  the  proportion  of  G-i-.5  per  cent  to 
35  .")  ]Kr  cent  respectively.  In  the  process  of 
manufacture  there  was  a  loss  of  more  tlian  5  per 
cent  in  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  raw 
material  and  of  finished  jroods. 

Details  of  the  cost  price  of  each  class  of  goods 
at  the  annual  stock-taking  are  lacking,  but  taking 
net  expenditure  as  the  basis,  the  average  cost  of 
all  Austrian-made  tobacco  was  \s.  Ood.  per  lb. 
The  average  wholesale  selling  price  was  3.v,  2-2(1. 
The  cost  prices  of  imported  ])roducts,  deducted 
from  the  average  wholesale  selling  prices,  show  a 
difference  of  19s.  per  lb.  for  cigars,  20s.  5d.  per  lb. 
for  cigarettes,  and  12.v.  7d.  per  lb.  for  cut  tobacco, 
wliicli  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  dearer  goods 
are  taxed  in  Austria. 


App.   I ; 
Tablo  45 


App.  V;  98. 
pp.  176.  202 


App.  V 
.21 


15.    EXPORT    TRADE 

The  export  of  products  manufactured  by  the 
Monopoly  is  effected  thnnigh  foreign  agents 
appointed  under  a  concession,  and  the  goods  i\YV 
sold  at  prices  considerably  less  than  the  ]>rices  ruling 
within  Austria.  The  trade  is  small,  and  in  11)12 
amounted  to  only  1,01;"), 000  lb.,  or  218  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  by  the  ]\tonopoly,  excluding  tobacco 
extract.  The  tobacco  so  exported  is  prinei]x\lly  sent 
to  Germany,  and  is  consume<l  largely  by  Austrians 
habituat(<l  to  the  ]>ro(hicts  of   llieir  own  country. 

IT).    EMPLOVMKNT    AND    WAGES 

The  working  week  in  the  Austrian  tobacco 
factories  consists  of  51   hours,  Saturday  afternoon 
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being  free.  The  work  is  performed  mainly  by 
female  labourers,  of  whom  there  were  32,297,  as  App.  i; 
against  4,971  male  labourers,  the  ratio  of  women  ^'"^^^^  *® 
to  men  being  as  65  to  10.  Of  these,  22,739  women 
and  320  men  were  engaged  in  cigar  making.  Adding 
to  the  number  of  ordinary  workers  (37,268),  the 
number  of  managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  &c. 
(999),  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
factories  was  38,207.  The  Austrian  factories,  with 
approximately  tlie  same  weight  of  output  as  the 
Frencli,  thus  employ  nearly  twice  as  many  tobacco 
workers.  The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  output,  wliich  includes  in  Austria 
a  relatively  larger  protluction  of  cigars. 

Employes  are  classed  according  as  they  are  App.  V;  32, 
paid  by  the  week,  by  the  day,  or  by  the  piece  ;  pp  ^^"^'^ 
the  great  majority  are  piece-workers.  The  day- 
workers  include  casuals,  who  are  engaged  and 
dismissed  as  occasion  demands.  Detiiils  of  wages 
paid,  apart  from  bonuses  or  contributions  by  the 
Administration  or  the  Treasury  to  benevolent  funds, 
&c.,  sliow  that  the  1,420  male  piece-workers  had 
an  average  weekly  income  of  21.9.  4rf.  each,  while 
the  28,905  female  piece-workers  had  12^.  2d.  each 
on  the  average. 

17.    UNSATISFACTORY    ACCOUNTING  App.  I; 

Tables  41, 49 

The  wage  statistics,  from  which  the  above 
particul-.irs  have  been  taken,  are  contained  in  a 
special  section  of  the  Report  dealing  witli  hd^our 
conditions.  Tlie  sums  quoted  tliere  are  at  variance 
with  corresponding  entries  in  the  expenses  account 
belonging  to  the  luianeial  statement.  One  of  the 
items  in  this  account  is  called  '  manufacturing 
costs  and  wages,'  and  a  footnote  places  £1,215,250 
against     wages.     Yet    in    the    earlier    descriptive 
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section  llu'  total  factory  waf^c  s  appear  to  have 
been  £l,2")*2.4r)().  Wapes  and  salaries  of  all  kinds 
(in  factoric  s,  depots,  &c.)  total  £1,350. ")()(),  according 
to  the  expens(  s  aeeonnt,  ^^•h(•l•eas  tlu  totid  for  tiie 
same  items  as  dc  tailid  in  the  carlitr  sections  of  the 
App.  V :  .iL'.  Import  is  £1,437,500.  There  is  thus  a  shortajre  in 
pp.  11.  L'3  the  expenses  account  of  £81,000,  unless  perliaps  tliis 
sum  is  buried  in  some  other  item,  altiiouj^ii  it  is 
dillieult   to  see   where   it   could   be   included. 

The  expenses  account,  as  ahxady  pointed  out, 
is  at  fault  in  other  respects.  It  is  made  up  of 
entries  generously  slumped  together,  ami,  save  in 
those  few  eases  (purchases,  wages,  sickness  funds 
and  accident  insurance,  wholesale  discounts),  where 
comparison  with  other  figures  in  the  Re]>ort  is 
possible,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  information 
by  which  the  entries  can  be  cheeked  ;  and  where 
thev  can  be  cheeked,  every  com]mrison  reveals  a 
discrepancy.  The  lack  of  imptn-tant  financial  de- 
tails and  the  perfunctory  methods  of  accounting 
stand  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  infinite 
App.  V;  32,  care  bestowed  in  the  Ollieial  Report  upon  the 
pp.  i2-ir>  thirty-four  page  description  and  tabulation  f>f  acci- 
dents, illnesses,  deaths,  births,  use  of  dining  lialls, 
soup  kiteiiens,  &c.,  and  of  the  various  efforts  made 
by  the  Administration  to  supplement  wages  of  men 
and  womc!!  paid  2\s.  UL  and  I2s.  2(J,  ju  r  week 
respectively. 

18.    RETAILERS  AND  THEIR    PROFITS 

.       J.  The    Monopoly     aUows    retail    tobacconists    a 

Tabic  51  commission  aviraging  10  j)er  cent  on  retail  prices, 
l)ut,  as  already  staled,  the  commission  is  often  less 
owing  to  the  retailer's  obligation  to  repay  a  jxirtion 
of  annual  })rofits  to  the  Administration.  Returns 
for   the   year   1012   show   that   tlu    average   annual 
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profit  of  the  70,401  retaihrs,  after  (kducting  re- 
payments, was  £18  10s.  The  profit  varies  witliin 
wide  hniits,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  3,749  of 
tlu'  larger  shops  {Haupttrnjikcn)  selhng  tobacco 
only,  luul  an  average  income  of  £127,  while  '28,960 
shops  trading  in  other  articles  as  well  had  an 
average  annual  profit  from  tobacco  of  only  £9  12.s-.  ; 
these  hgurcs  are  subject  to  deduction  of  repay- 
ments. 

A  Swiss  writer,  Dr.  Fritz  Krunmulbein,  App.  V;  6i, 
discussing  proposals  for  a  Swiss  State  Tobacco  f*^^^ -^3, I9i5 
iMonopoly,  says  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  tobac- 
conists :  'It  is  often  the  case  that  they  can  only 
make  ends  meet  by  means  of  other  trade  attached 
to  their  shops.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
condition  of  the  tobacconists,  but  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  all  the 
complaints  and  grievances  which  are  put  on  record 
and  continually  find  expression  in  their  trade 
journal '. 

19.    SUMMARY 

In  our  study  of  Austrian  conditions  we  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  those  outside 
souix'es  of  information  (trade  journals,  press  refer- 
ences, etc.),  from  which  alone  knowledge  may  be 
gained  of  popular  opinions  about  the  quality  of 
goods  sold  ;  of  the  views  held  among  consumers, 
employes,  and  tobacconists  concerning  their  rela- 
tions with  the  State  ;  or  of  other  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  ]iolitieal  aspects  of  tlie  business.  Since 
AiiLiust,  1914,  it  has  naturally  i)een  im])ossible  to 
]~)roeure  such  information,  so  that  we  have  been 
limited  to  an  examination  of  Austrian  and  foreia'u 
otlieial  documents,  and  they  contain  purely  colour- 
less   reports    and    statistics.     The    facts    presented 
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there   are    however   instructive   enoiij^ii,    and    tliey 
permit  the  following  eonchisions  to  Ik-  drawn  :  — 

1.  Tlu-  linaiu'ial  accounts  arc  inconi})lcte  and 
in  certain  ])ai-ticulars  inconsistent  ;  tliey  obviously 
overstate  by  a  lar^c  amount  the  li^rure  of  profit 
derived  In'  the  Mono])oly  ;  tlic  cx])enses  omit  at 
least  one  miUion  pounds  of  charges  the  A(hiiinistra- 
tion  oufjlit  to  Ix'ar  ; 

2.  ^Va^^cs  in  the  factories,  especially  of  the 
female  piece-workers,  who  lariiely  predominate,  are 
low  ;  retailers,  although  they  enjoy  a  privile<T<-d 
position,  make  on  the  average  little  profit  from  their 
trade  ; 

.'J.  Tlie  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Austria  is  not 
widely  extended  ;  llu-  ])ulk  of  the  raw  materi:d 
comes  from  Hungary,  and  the  ]->rice  paid  f(»r  tliat 
indicates  it  is  of  inferior  description  ; 

4.  The  Monopoly  manufactures  a  limited 
number  of  staple  brands,  and  the  humbler  pur- 
cliaser  has  little  choice  of  variety  ;  tlie  small  siile 
of  the  Monopoly's  products  abroad  indicates  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  comjKtition  in  the  open  market  : 

5.  Ihireaucratic  authoritv  an<l  dieted  ion  aix? 
developed  to  a  high  degree  aiul  in  all  directions,  so 
mucli  so  that  taxation  is  entiixly  divorced  from 
control  by  Parliament,  prices  being  fixed  inde- 
pendently by  the  head  officials  belc»nging  to  the 
Monopoly  and  the  Finance  Department. 
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The    State   Tobacco   Monopoly   in   Japan 

1.  the  origin  of  the  monopoly  app.  v; 

39-43;  94 

Japan  is  one  of  the  more  important  of  the 
tol)aeeo-growing  eonntries  of  the  world,  its  pro- 
duetion  being  exceeded  only  by  tliat  of  the  United 
States,  India,  Rnssia,  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  The  domestic  leaf  is  devoted 
to  and  almost  wholly  supplies  the  requirements  of 
consumption  in  Japan.  It  does  not  find  its  way 
into  foreign  markets  except  in  small  quantities. 

Tobacco  was  not  subject  to  taxation  in  Japan 
until  as  late  as  1876  when  tlie  Government  imposed 
two  specific  taxes ;  a  business  tax  of  15  yen 
(30,9.  9d.)  on  manufacturing  and  wholesale  busi- 
nesses, and  5  yen  on  retail  trade  ;  and  a  revenue 
tax  or  stiimp  duty  on  manufactured  goods  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  of  retail  selling  prices.  Tliis 
system  underwent  frequent  changes,  for  the  taxes 
were  often  evaded  and  produced  but  little  revenue, 
the  yield  in  the  last  full  year  of  tlieir  operation 
amoimting  only  to  £327,100.  It  remained  in 
operati(m  until  1898,  that  is  to  say  until  the  time 
when  Japan,  burdened  with  the  costs  of  tlie 
1801-5  Chinese  War  and  in  urgent  need  of  funds 
for  various  public  works,  found  it  necessary  to 
overhaul  its  finances  and  discover  new  sources  of 
revenue.  Tin  incidence  of  taxation  on  tobacco 
was  radically  altered  ;  the  business  and  revenue 
taxes  were  abandoned ;   and   by  a   law  enacted   in 
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1806  a  St«it('  IVroiiopoly  in  tlu-  purcliasf*  and  rc-salc 
of  Japanese  kai"  was  ista])lish(d  in  January,  1808. 
The  Monopoly  Law  did  not  at  first  apply  to  fon  ij^n 
leaf,  l)iit  the  (io\'i  rnnunt  was  led  to  takt  action 
after  the  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  the  home- 
grown ai-tiele  had  stimulated  the  use  of  the  com- 
peting American  leaf  in  domestic  manufacture. 
Certain  cigarette  companies  enlarged  their  plant 
and  the  im]>ortation  of  raw  material  for  these 
factories  increased  from  £.32,000  to  over  £274,000 
in  one  year.  The  ^Fonopoly  was  extended  to  tlie 
foreign  leaf  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1899-1900. 

The  final  step  in  the  direction  of  the  existing 
complete  State  Mono])oly  over  purchase,  manu- 
facture and  sale,  was  taken  in  tlu-  law  passed  in 
April,  1904,  when  the  need  for  increased  revenues 
had  again  become  imperative,  owing  this  time  to 
the  costs  of  the  Russo-Ja]->anese  ^Va^.  The 
Monopoly  took  effect  on  July  1,  1904. 

For  the  additional  taxation  of  tobacco  it  had 
been  foimd  that  the  ^Monopoly  over  the  leaf  alone 
was  inadequate.  Tlie  income  luider  that  system 
had  depended  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  raw 
tobacco,  but  as  crops  were  very  variable  both  as  to 
quantity  and  \alue,  the  yearly  receipts  were 
correspondingly  unstable.  Moreover,  the  extent 
of  the  lands  on  wliieh  cultivation  was  permitted 
flTictuated  continually  and  constant  alteratit^ns 
took  ])laee  in  the  })lantation  districts.  Under  these 
conditions  growers  found  themselves  in  an  insecure 
position  ;  they  ik  glect(  d  to  observe  the  regulitions 
governing  cultivation  or  to  make  any  improviinents 
in  their  nut  hods,  and  tliat  liad  bad  effects  uj^on 
agriculture"  generally.  An  addition  to  the  State 
revenues  from  the   leaf  >ronopoly  could  only   have 
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been  procured  by  incvcasiiifr  the  difference  between 
cost  and  selling  prices,  and  illicit  sales  of  raw 
tobacco  would  have  become  a  frequent  occurrence 
most  difficult  to  keep  under  control.  After  a 
careful  investigation  into  systems  of  tobacco  taxa- 
tion in  other  countries,  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
the  complete  industrial  ^lonopoly,  having  the 
object  on  the  one  hand  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  leaf  Monopoly,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  yield  a 
greater  income  for  the  State. 

The  Government  had  to  legislate  out  of  the 
trade  a  Large  number  of  manufacturers,  dealers  in 
leaf  tobacco,  and  sole  agents  for  trade  marks.  The 
terms  granted  were  : — 

A.  To  the  manufacturers  :  (i)  For  loss  of  business  compensation 
equivalent  to  20  per  cent  of  average  gross  annual  receipts  received 
during  the  two  years,  1902  and  1903,  except  that  where  a  factory 
was  not  started  before  1st  February,  1902,  the  gross  receipts  in  1903 
were  taken  as  the  basis.  In  the  event  of  20  per  cent  of  gross  receipts 
being  less  than  500  yen,  £51  43.,  that  sum  (500  yen)  was  allowed  in 
compensation  ; 

(ii)  Purchase  of  land,  buildings  and  machinery,  (where  such 
were  required  by  the  Monopoly  administration),  and  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  store  ; 

(iii)  If  land,  buildings  and  machinery  were  not  fully  expro- 
priated the  owners  received  a  sum  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
compensation  granted  for.  loss  of  business. 

B.  Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  sole  agents  in  Japan  of  tobacco 
having  trade  marks  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  Japan 
with  materials  produced  in  foreign  countries,  were  granted  com- 
pensation corresponding  to  10  per  cent  of  average  gross  annual 
receipts  ;  and  in  the  event  of  gross  receipts  being  less  than  250  yen, 
that  sum  was  allowed  in  compensation. 

The  total  sum  of  money  voted  l)y  way  of  com- 
pens:ition  to  tlie  manufacturers  was  limited  to 
£932, ()()(),  and  any  excess  of  that  amoiuit,  which 
would  have  been  required  to  meet  the  total  of  the 
compensiition  as  calculated  in  all  individual  cases, 
was  to  be  deductefl   in   proportion   from  the  sum 
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allowed  to  each  p'Tty.  The  total  s'.ini  for  com- 
peliSJitioji  to  the  dealers  in  leaf  and  the  sole  agents 
was  limited  to  £204, .SOU. 

Majiy  nian\ifaet\irers  and  dealers,  instead  of 
aeeeptini^  eonijX'nsation,  took  advantage  of  the 
alternative  offer  of  appointments  to  the  wholeside 
or  retail  trade  muler  the  Monopoly. 

2.    TOBACCO-GROWING 

Under  the  free  conditions  obtaining  until  lately, 
the  tobacco-growing  districts  hnd  been  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  country  ;  but  witli  the  leaf 
Monopoly  in  operation,  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  place  a  ninubcr  of  limitations  on 
cidtivated  areas  in  order  to  be  able  to  exercise 
better  control  over  the  growers,  and  the  tobacco 
plantations  are  now  grouped  together  in  certain 
districts  only.  The  growers  must  obtain  special 
liecneos,  and  under  the  licence  are  subject  to 
stringent  rules  and  regulations. 

For  the  imjirovement  in  the  qu-ility  of  the  loaf 
the  Moi  opoly  began  experimental  culture  in  March, 
1903,  and   in  December,  1004,  established  a   special 
institute  in  Ilatano  for  instruction  and  researeli. 
App.  I ;  Prices  paid  to  the  growers  have  varied   frcm 

Table  67  year  to  year,  and  show  on  the  whole  a  gradual  in- 
crease, although  they  still  remain  low.  For  instance, 
in  1005-0  the  average  ]>riee  of  the  crop  was  2  llr/. 
per  lb.  ;  in  101 1-12  the  average  was  2  GSr/.  }Kr  lb.  ; 
and  in  1012-13  3-37f/.  per  lb.  The  higher  prices  in 
the  later  years  may  be  cxplaineel  by  a  graelual  iiu- 
provement  in  average  quality,  growers  pre)e hieing 
relatively  me)re-  of  tlie  better-graele'  ty]>cs  of  leaf; 
e)r  they  may  '|)ossibly  mean  that  the  Ge)vernme'nt, 
giving  better  terms  to  tlu'  j)lanters,  has  raiseel  the 
scale  of  prices  offereel  f<»r  the-  various  types.     One 
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or  other  cause,  or  botli,  must  have  been  at  work, 
particularly  in  1912-13,  since  the  average  price  in 
that  year  {'S-37d.  per  lb.)  was  considerably  above  the 
average  (2G8f/.  per  lb.)  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
eight  years  from  1905-6  onwards. 

3.    EFFECTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  result  of  the  grouping  of  plantations,  which 
has  been  noticed  above,  was  that  during  the  three 
vears  succeedin<T  the  introduction  in  1898  of  the 
original  leaf  Monopoly,  the  tobacco-producmg 
villages  and  towns  were  reduced  in  number  from  App.  v 
6,100  to  2,000,  and  the  area  devoted  to  cultivation 
from  102,900  acres  to  97,800  acres.  In  later  years 
the  Administration  has  still  further  consolidated  the 
industiy,  and  in  the  year  1910-11  only  1,226 
villages  and  towns  had  tobacco  planted  within  their 
districts,  the  total  area  being  only  72,826  acres. 

Tlie  Government  has  aimed  not  only  at  the 
unification  of  the  tobacco-producing  areas,  but  also 
at  the  regulation  of  the  types  of  leaf  grown, 
which  have  Vjeen  reduced  from  the  large  variety 
formerly  produced  under  free  conditions  to  a  limited 
number  conforming  with  the  standard  specimens 
established  by  the  Monopoly.  These  restrictions 
have  no  doul^t  facilitated  State  control  and  made  it 
easier  to  assess  and  pay  for  the  leaf  requisitioned  by 
the  Monopoly,  but  they  can  scarcely  have  been  in 
the  best  interests  of  tobacco-growing  as  a  branch  of 
agriculture.  For  the  Government,  the  chief  pur- 
cliaser,  is  concenied  only  with  obtaining  tobacco  of 
tlie  quality  and  q\iantity  best  adapted  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes  ;  the  industry  of  the  growers  is 
in  fact  treated  as  an  essential  part  of  a  fiscal  machine 
constructed  to  work  with  as  little  expense  and  with 
as  much  efficiency  as  possible. 
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Interference  Avith  the  prr<^)\vinpf  of  t()})acco 
wlurever  proi^lf  liked  to  plant  it,  and  ^vith  the 
prodiietion  of  Nvliatever  tyjx-of  leaf  was  found  suited 
to  the  soil  or  eliniate  of  any  particular  district,  has 
been  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in  the  export 
trade,  which  once  promised  to  make  progress. 
Althonrrh  this  has  been  the  sequence  of  events,  it 
is  tnie  that  the  Ollicial  Account  (1912)  of  the 
Monopoly  attributes  the  decline  to  quite  a  different 
cause  :  the  introduction  of  the  leaf  ^fonopoly, 
App.  V;  havinjT  the  result  that  '  the  demand  for  leaf  tobacco 

39.  p.  9  ^^  home  rose  considerably  and  encroached  on  the 
supply  of  export  leaves,  which  enhanced  prices 
enormously,  and  there  (sic)  an  inevitable  collapse  of 
the  export  business  set  in  '. 

The  explanation  (hx^s  not  s^disfy,  since  nothing 
had  happened  to  increase  ix'rmanently  the  ct)n- 
sumption  of  tobacco  at  home,  and  certainly  the 
Government  did  not  buy  for  export  ;  iii  any  case  it 
cannot  be  said  there  was  much  encoura<Tcment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  both  home  and  foreign  trade 
when  at  the  same  time  the  area  of  cultivation  and 
the  planters'  own  initiative  were  brought  so  arbi- 
trarily muler  control.  That  the  decline  in  exporta- 
tion was  n(»t  oidy  a  sequence,  but  also  a  result  of 
administrative  restrictions,  can  at  least  Ix'  inferred 
from  the  ston^'  of  the  expt)rt  trade  in  leaf  as  told  in 
App.  V;         the  Ollicial  AVcount  (1912)  itself  :  — 

39.  p.  9 

It  was  in  June,  1873,  that  Japanese  leaf-tobacco  was  for  the 
first  time  exported  to  a  foreipn  country  ;  it  was  at  that  time  that 
about  1,125  kiloprams  [2,175  lb.]  of  the  leaf  produced  in  the  district 
of  Nunibu  was  I'xportcd  to  London.  More  or  less  exports  were  since 
repeated,  but  at  the  time  the  exporters  were  unaware  of  the  tastes 
and  demands  in  the  country  where  the  tobacco  was  destined  to, 
and  monovcr.  as  the  fermentation  of  the  leaf  was  not  properly  done, 
the  exportd  did  not  increase  beyond  sample  quantities  unworthy  of 
notice.     In    1883,    however,    Messrs.    Raspe  &   Co.    of   Yokohama 
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nowlv  effected  a  proper  fermentation  of  the  Japanese  leaf  of  the 
Nambu  brand,  the  result  of  which  was  excellent  and  tlio  leaf's 
reputation  in  London  whereto  it  was  exported  considerably  rose, 
and  this  leaf  since  came  to  be  exported  continually.  Later  on,  in 
the  year  1887,  the  exporters  paid  special  attention  to  the  selection 
of  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  the  export  leaves  according  to  the 
various  producing  districts,  as  the  result  of  which,  the  exports 
noticeably  increased  both  as  regards  the  kinds  and  quantities,  and 
from  1890  down  to  1898  the  various  leaves  grown  in  the  districts  of 
Nambu,  Matsukawa,  Renge,  Daruma,  Kirigasaku,  Ilatano,  Miura, 
Enshu,  Fuji,  etc.,  were  exported  annually  in  large  amounts,  of 
which  the  greatest  amount  in  one  year  came  to  over  1,125,000 
kilograms  [2,175,000  lb.].  This  was  the  climax  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Japanese  tobacco  leaf  exportation.  The  chief  destination 
was  London,  while  small  quantities  were  being  exported  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong. 

In  1912  tlic  exports  of  leaf  were  only  476,900  lb.,  xl'^i./^g 
and  in   1913,  471,750  lb.     The  average  value  was 
respectively  4-20c?.  and  4406/.  per  lb. 

4.    MANUFACTURE  ^ 

The  manufactnre  of  cigarettes  was  commenced  ^^pp  y .  33 
in  July,  1904,  and  tliat  of  cut  tobacco  in  April  of  p.  16 
the   following  year.     Only  the   larger  and   Ixtter- 
cquippcd  private  esta])lishments  were  purcliased  by 
the  Achninistration,  ])ut  as  tluy  could  not  supply 
more  than  a  part  oi  the  consumption,  provisional 
arrangements  were  made  with  a  ninnber  of  firms 
to   manufacture   under  contract   pending  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Government   factories.     The 
estimated   cost   of  these  factories  was  £1,408,800;  App.  V;43, 
they   were   expected   to   ])e   finished   in   1919,   and  p  i^s 
when  they  arc   completed   there   will   be   five   new- 
factories  for  cigarette  manufaeUire,  thirty-two  for 
cut  tobacco,  and  several  ])raiieh  worksliops.     Most 
of  the  new  Government  l)uildings  are  now  w(>rk.ing, 
cigarettes  and  cigars  being  made  exclusively  by  the 
Monopoly,    but    the    system    of    contracting    with 
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private  firms  still  obtains  in  respect  of  some  portion 
of  the  cut  tobacco  required.^  The  Monopoly  has  a 
special  factcvry  and  Avorksliops  in  Fiisliimi  for 
printincr,  l)(>x-niakin^,  ])lant  and  machinery  re])airs, 
wood  and  iron-\V(»rkinfj,  and  the  testing  or  examina- 
tion of  mamifactnred  floods. 
App.  I;  Tlie  tobacco  produced  by  tlie  Monopoly  com- 

*  "  '^^         prises  cut  tobacco,  cigarettes  and  cigars. 
App.  V ;  3it.  The  cut  tobacco,  of  which  there  are  nine  brands, 

pp.  12-13, 35  ranging  in  price  from  l-2()  yen  to  22  sen  for  40 
monniie  (75.  5(1.  to  1.9.  4-5J.  jxr  lb.)  is  manufactured 
entirely  from  domestic  leaf,  and  constitutes  ap])r(>xi- 
mately  82  per  ce'iit  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in 
Japan. 

The  rest  of  the  consumption  (exce]>t  for  small 
sales  of  cigars)  takes  the  form  of  cigarettes.  These 
are  of  two  kinds  :  with  mouthpieces  and  without 
mo\ithpieces.  The  former  are  made  from  domestic 
leaf  and  are  sold  in  ten  varieties  at  prices  ranging 
from  15  sen  (308rf.)  to  7  sen  {1-72(1.)  for  packets  of 
twenty.  The  latter  are  made  from  American  leaf — 
except  for  three  brands,  two  of  which  are  of 
Turkisli  leaf  and  one  of  Turkish  and  Japanese  leaf 
mixed — and  include  ten  varieties  :  the  liigliest  price 
is  25  sen  ((Mh/.)  for  packets  of  ten,  and  the  lowest 
5  sen  {l-23d.)  for  packets  of  twenty. 

Cigars  arc  made  of  ^Taniila  i<.af  and  in  seven 
varieties,  the  jn-ices  of  which  range  from  26  yen 
(535.  3(1.)  to  3  yen  (G.s\  2(1.)  per  100  :  but  their  sale 
is  negligible.  The  imported  article  sup])lies  the 
greater  ])aii  of  ^vlult  consumption  of  cigars  there  is. 

1  Tlio  Comphtr  Accmmt  o/  the  Monopnhj  .^i/.-j/f m^f  1 0 1 2 ) .  Rtatod 
there  were  tlicii  llU  j^rivatc*  factories  enpaged  in  these  contracts, 
nnil  that  the  Monopoly  was  itself  operatinp  nine  cigarette  factories, 
one  cigar  factory,  and  twenty  cut  tobacco  itactories,  with  thirty-four 
branches  attached   to  them. 
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5.    DISTRIBUTION    AND    SALE 

Certain  of  the  factories  are  employed  as  selling  App.  V; 
offices  for  the  distribution  of  the  goods  to  whole-  "^■^'  ^'  ^^ 
salers,  and  there  are  also  sundry  special  '  Monopoly 
Bureau  branches  '  established  for  that  })ur])ose. 
The  organization  is  such  that  sixteen  selling  oilices 
distribute  the  home-made  cigars  and  the  imported 
tobaccos ;  forty-seven  distribute  the  home-made 
cigarettes  ;  and  fifty  distribute  the  home-made  cut 
tobacco.  Each  office  has  its  own  defined  area  of 
operation. 

AMiolesalers  and  retailers  are  specially  appointed 
by  Government  under  a  licence  for  a  stated  period. 
The  first  licences,  granted  for  five  years,  expired 
on  Jime  30,  1909.  Those  traders  who  were  re- 
appointed on  that  date  got  their  licences  for  a 
fui-ther  term  of  three  years,  but  many  licences  were 
withlield  as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  selling  arrangements  and  limiting  the  number 
of  agents  engaged.  The  countr\'  was  divided  into 
450  business  districts,  and  each  wholesaler  and 
retailer  was  brought  under  direct  administrative 
control,  was  obliged  to  manage  his  shop  according 
to  official  regulations,  and  was  restricted  to  a 
defined  area.  The  effect  of  tliis  reorganization  has 
been  that  in  1910  the  wholesale  firms  numbered  447 
and  had  occupancy  of  1,012  stores,  whereas  in  1905 
there  had  been  1,7G4  persons  in  the  trade.  In  1907 
the  retailers  had  numbered  358,817  ;  at  the  end  of 
1909  they  had  been  reduced  to  190,410.  It  is  said 
in  the  Official  Account  (1912)  that  this  'consolida- 
tion '  of  tlie  retail  business  was  beiiifj  continued. 

Tile  alleged  excessive  number  of  wliolesalers 
and  retailers  in  earlier  years  is  attri))uted  to  the 
absence  of  restrictions  at  that  time,  and  to  the  fact 
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that  ill  many  cases  tlic  former  tobacco  manu- 
facturers and  commission  ajrcnts  waived  tlieir  rifrlit 
to  compensation  and,  V)ein<;  friven  the  prefei'cnce  of 
appointment  as  ^vholesakTs  or  retailers,  accepted 
the  tradinj^  hcences  under  the  Monopoly,  liut.  as 
it  ap])cars,  the  Government  has  since  found  it 
nccessaiy  to  takearljitrary  measuixs  in  reducing  the 
licences  and  in  ordering  that  those  traders  '  found 
to  be  unfit  for  the  business  sliould  be  eliminated  '. 
App.  V;  The  retail  price-list  is  established  and  ])ublished 

30.  J..  31  \^y  ^i^c  Government,  and  in  no  case  is  any  tobacco 
allowed  to  be  sold  to  consumers  at  a  price  other  than 
the  price  so  fixed.  Wholesalers  buy  from  the  selling 
oilices  at  these  prices  less  a  fixed  discount  of  15  per 
cent  for  most  goods,  and  on  selling  to  the  retailers 
add  their  profit  which  must  be  within  3  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price  ;  the  retailers,  therefore,  receive  the 
balance  of  the  discount,  making  a  profit  of  12  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  sales  to  consumers.  For  some 
goods  (Turkish-leaf  cigarettes,  cigars  under  8  yen 
or  166'.  5d.  per  100,  and  imported  tobacco),  the  dis- 
comU  allowed  by  the  selling  olfices  is  20  per  cent ; 
for  cigars  selling  at  8  yen  or  more  the  discount  is 
25  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  these  higher  discounts, 
the  wholesalers  retain  5  per  cent  and  the  retailers 
receive  the  balance  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
goods  affected  by  the  higher  discounts  make  up  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  consumption. 

App.  I;  6.    SELLING    PRICES    AND    CONSUMPTION^ 

Tabloa  52,  53 

When  the  Monopoly  was  extended  to  manu- 
facture and   sale   in   I'JOl  ntail   prices   were  raised 

^  Tliere  arc  no  avnilablc  ofTicinl  data  of  total  UH;ight  of  tobacco 
consumed  in  .lapan.  Cipar  and  riparottc  consumption  is  expivs.scd 
by  numbers  sold,  and  only  cut  tobacco  by  weight.  The  succeeding 
figuj-cH,  both  of  average  sclhng  prices  and  of  consumption  per  licad, 
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by  20  per  cent ;  three  years  after,  in  December, 
1907,  the  Government  again  increased  prices,  adding 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  to  liome-made  tobaccos  and 
30  per  cent  to  imported  products.  Since  tlic  latter 
increase,  the  average  selhng  price  has  been  2.9.  2-7d. 
per  lb.,  which  is  moderate  as  compared  with  the 
average  in  the  other  countries  we  have  considered. 
Tlie  price  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  tobacco  sold,  the  Japanese  raw  leaf 
from  wjiich  it  is  made  being  valued  at  a  relatively 
low  ligure  in  both  home  and  foreign  markets. 
But  apart  from  that  being  a  possible  reason  for  the 
moderate  selling  price,  social  conditions  in  Japan 
are  so  altogether  different  from  and  wages  so  much 
below  European  standards,  that  what  may  seem 
a  low  price  to  us  may  not  be  regarded  as  cheap  by 
the  average  Japanese  consumer.  It  is  a  question 
that  could  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by 
comparing  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  staple 
commodities  in  Japan  with  wages  and  prices 
elsewhere. 

Looking  to  Japan  itself  without  instituting  any 
such  comprehensive  test,  it  appears  that  the 
Monopoly  does  impose  an  appreciable  and  repressive 
tax  on  the  smoker.  In  1906-7  when  the  average 
selling  price  was  Is.  7  Id.  per  lb.,  consumption  was 
1-50  lb.  per  head.  The  effect  of  increasing  the 
price-list  in  December,  1901,  was  to  reduce  con- 
sumption ;  in  1910-11  it  was  only  1-33  lb.  per  head, 
and  during  the  su))sequent  two  years  consumption 

for  the  years  1906-7  and  1910-11,  are  accordingly  an  estimate, 
and  are  arrived  at  in  Tables  53  and  54  (App.  I)  by  assuming  1  kilo- 
gramme =1,000  cigarettes  =250  cigars,  the  equivalents  adoptc'd 
by  the  French  Regie.  The  1912-13  (igtires  are  derived  from  con- 
sumption in  1910-11  by  reference  to  the  net  revenues  in  1910-11 
and  1912-13  respectively,  which  may  be  justified  since  there  haa 
been  no  reported  alteration  meantime  in  the  retail  prices  of  tobacco. 
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has  not  been  restored  to  the  1000-7  level.  In 
1012-13  ^\■e  jiK^Jje,  fr<»ni  tlic  daia  availa})h',  ii  was 
l-n  U).,  Ix'iiiiT  nmcli  Ik'Iow  the  (i<,nire  for  any  other 
coni^tn'  exeept  Italy,  wliere,  as  in  Ja])an,  it  eannot 
be  said  that  the  StJite  sneeeeds  in  pnttintr  \vhat  it 
projlnees  within  easy  reach  of  those  to  whom  it 
should  eater.  In  lx)th  comitries  the  Mono]><>ly  is 
far  more  an  engine  of  taxation  than  a  supplii^r  of 
goods — if  it  is  possible  to  set  np  any  relation  at  all 
between  two  snch  eonflieting  fnnctions. 

^^?;  ^r'n  ra  7.    EXPORT    OF    MANUFACTURED    TOBACCO 

Tables  55,  56 

Exehiding  the  trade   in   leaf  snpplied   by  the 
Japanese   Government   to   the   State   Monopoly   in 
Formosa,  export  business  is  carried  on  by  licensed 
merchants  of  good  bnsiness  standing  who  have  had 
App.  V;  40,  experience    in    exporting.      In    the    ofTicial    Short 
p-^  Account  of  the  Tobacco  Monopotjf,  }')nblished  in  1006, 

which  shows  signs  it  lias  bttn  writt(  n  to  create  a 
favonrable  impression,  it  is  stat( d  that  '  as  the 
rcsnlt  of  the  improvement  in  qnality,  antl  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  production,  the  exportation  to  foreign 
coimtries  is  daily  increasing.  From  China,  Korea, 
and  tlu  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Siam  and  Australia,  all  are  of  very 
great  promise  as  markc  ts  for  our  tobacco  '.  Six 
39"'.  ^41  yt'Jirs  later,  however,  in  its  Complete  .iccouut  of  the 
Monopolj/  Si/stem  (1012),  the  Direction  General  of 
tlu-  Monopolies  was  unable  to  re])ort  pn^gress,  and 
offered  the  foUowing  explanation  of  the  state  of  the 
tobacco  export  trade  :  — 

Tlio  places  to  which  export,  is  made  in  the  hirgest  quantities 
are  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Just  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monopoly,  home-made  tohacro  was  in  very  large  amounts  exported 
to  tln'se  places  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  soldiers  and  otliers  in 
the  field  at  the  time,  and  this  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  domaml  for  Japanese  tobacco  in  these  districts  as  h\rge  exports 
continued  even  after  the  war.  But  later,  competition  arose  in 
Manchuria  by  the  products  of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co. 
and  tlie  Russian  Tobacco  Co.,  and  further,  in  September,  1909,  an 
agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  goods  in  Tientsin,  Yinkow, 
and  other  northern  parts  of  China  arose,  and  also  with  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  in  China,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1908,  our  exports  gradually  decreased  since  1908-1909.  But 
the  anti-Japanese  movements  subsided  after  a  short  while,  and  the 
price  of  silver  recovered  since  May,  1910,  and  our  exports  have 
again  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  British,  American, 
and  Russian  Cos.'  competition  being  still  active.  However,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1909,  the  Toa  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  were 
our  licensed  exporters  to  Manchuria  and  Korea,  established  tobacco 
factories  of  their  own  in  those  districts  and  commenced  to  sell  their 
products,  so  that  in  consequence  the  exports  of  the  Government 
products  have  gradually  diminished.  With  the  development  of 
this  Co.'s  works,  the  export  of  Japanese  leaf-tobacco  to  be  used  at 
the  Co.'s  works  will  increase,  but  that  of  the  Government's  manu- 
factured tobacco  will  correspondingly  decrease.  From  the  view- 
point of  foreign  trade,  it  is  always  better  to  export  manufactured 
goods  instead  of  raw  materials,  but  as  Korea  and  Manchuria  are 
in  special  relations  with  Japan,  as  is  known  to  everybody,  it  is 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  factories  and  the  selling  of  their 
goods  in  these  districts  by  our  own  national  exertion  will  be  a  better 
policy  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our  country's  economics, 
than  trying  to  export  the  home-made  manufactures  in  the  face  of 
the  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  can  already  statistically 
show  that  the  total  amount  of  sales  of  our  manufactured  tobacco 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea  (the  total  of  the  exports  from  Japan  and 
the  sales  of  Toa  Tobacco  Co.'s  products)  has  been  steadily  increasing 
of  late,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  exports  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  trade  ficrnrcs  published  in  the  ofTieial  Apj..  i ; 
Statistics  of  Trade  ami  Commerce  and  in  the  Financial  '^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
and  Economic  Annual  do  not  support  these  con- 
tentions. In  1910  the  vahie  of  eifjarettes  exported 
was  £8G,7G()  ;  in  191.3  it  \vas  £45,860.  '  Oilier  to- 
bacco '  (inehi<hji£f  leaf)  exported  was  valued  at 
£41,950  in  1910,  and  at  £11,720  in  1013.  Tliere  has 
thus  been  a  deehne  from  £128,710  to  €57.580  in  the 
total  export  trade  witliin  foin-  years,  and  if  statistics 
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pn)vc  aTuihinp,  they  prove  that  the  Japanese 
Nioiiopoly  lias  not  Ix'en  able  to  withstand  eoniix"- 
tition  in  its  foni^n  markets.  Goin^  haek  to  the 
earlirr  Ollicial  Aeeonnt  of  1000,  the  expectations 
enteiiained  there  read  stran<rely  in  the  li^ht 
c>f  the  trade  ntnrns  in  the  other  ])ublieations  above- 
mentioned  ;  for  the  average  value  of  exports  during 
the  years  lOOG  to  1909  was  £20."5,940,  and  durinir  the 
years  1902  to  1905  theavcragjc  was  £274. .'300.  As  we 
have  seen,  tlie  trade  has  since  fallen  to  only  £")7,580 
in   191.'i. 

App.  I;  8.    FINANCIAL    RESULTS 

Tabk-e  52,  r,2 

The  net  income  derived  from  tlie  ^^onopoly  wis 
ollieinlly  reported  in  1912-1.*3  as  £5,098,200,  corres- 
ponding to  2.9.  2-lJ.  per  head  of  population.  The 
quantity  sold  is  estimated  in  llie  Ajipendix,  in  tlie 
absence  of  specific  dat^a,  to  have  been  approximately 
74, 000, 000  lb.,  iind  the  revenue  was  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  1.9.  G'5</.  pc  r  lb.  In  proportion  to  population 
and  consum]ition.theJapnnese  .McHiopoly  is  tlie  least 
productive  of  all  the  State  Monopolit  s  that  have  })een 
considered  ;  but  in  this  connection  the  necessarily 
low  limit  of  its  yield  as  a  source  of  taxation,  a 
niattir  that  has  already  been  referred  to,  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Wiietlu  r  or  not  the 
^fonopoly  has  actually  reached  its  JiiiflK  st  possible 
yield  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say.  Comparative 
figures  show  only  a  very  slight  increase  durinrr  the 
j)'ist  five  years,  and  the  additional  revenues  are 
little  more  than  should  naturally  acc(^mpany  the 
increase  in  ])opidation. 

The  Ja]Kinese  olheial  documents  publishe<l  in 
English  contain  no  reeoid  of  total  ix-venues  and 
total  ex])endit ures  i>f  the  ^fono]>oly  :  theix^  is 
nothing  of  tlie  nature  of  a  balance  sheet  which  wouM 
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make  it  possible  to  cheek  the  accounts  and  ascertain 
whether  all  items  (including  rent,  interest,  redemp- 
tion of  capital  outlay,  insurance,  &c,),  properly 
chargeable  against  the  administration,  have  been 
debited  to  the  Monopoly.  Subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion therefore  that  an  opportunity  to  make  such  an 
analysis  would  have  been  welcome,  we  accept  the 
figures  of  net  revenue  as  stated  in  the  Financial 
and  Economic  Annual.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
estimated  profit  in  1914-15,  and  to  tlie  official 
explanation  of  the  figures,  couched  in  the  following 
somewhat  obscure  language  :  '  On  comparing  the 
revenue  for  the  Financial  Year  1914-15  with  the 
Budget  for  the  preceding  year,  we  find  ...  a 
decrease  of  yen  9,770,000  '  (£1,000,717)  in  the 
transfers  of  profit  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau^  through 
a  revision  of  the  financial  year  relative  to  the 
postponement  of  payment  of  prices  for  monopoly 
goods  which  was  effected  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  National  Treasury.' 

This  does  not  indicate  that  the  decreased 
revenue  is  due  to  any  reduction  in  selling  prices, 
but  rather  that  it  is  to  be  explained  by  some 
necessary  adjustments  in  book-keeping  methods ; 
and  if  our  interpretation  is  correct  it  only 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  State  accounts  before  official  profits  can  be 
accepted.  The  result  at  any  rate  of  this  '  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments '   is  to  show  an  estimated  net    revenue  in 

1  The  Monopoly  Bureau  administers  the  Salt,  Camphor  and 
Tobacco  Monopolies  ;  the  retluction  in  Tobacco  Revenue  nlune 
accounts  for  yen  7,937.444  of  the  sum  stated  above.  See  Financial 
and  Economic  Annual,   1914,  pp.   8  and   11. 
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1911-15    of    only    £l.,()')(),;j()()    wliercas    in     1912-13 
the  net  profit  reported  was  £.),G9<S,lM)(), 

9.     WACillS    AND    lACTCJKV    CUNDlTlUNS 

App.  V;39.  Aeeordinir  to  tlie   Oflieial   Aeeoinit    (1912)   tlie 

pp.  ic-30  ^vorkinp  lionrs  are  Tiornudly  00  per  week,  the 
factories  ])eing  elosed  on  Sundays,  on  national 
iiolidays,  and  during  the  period  IXeember  29  to 
JajuiaiT  3.  The  national  and  New  Year  holidays 
are  coinited  as  working  days,  and  wages  arc  paid 
for  them.  Most  of  tlie  workers  are  paid  by  the 
])ieee  ;  day  wages  are  divided  into  thirteen  different 
gi'ades,  vaiying  from  not  more  than  1G5  yen 
(3.s\  tU.)  to  as  little  as  2^^/.  per  day.  The  Fi?uinci(il 
(incl  Economic  Annual  for  191  1-  states  that  in  1912  13 
App.  I;  there  werr  emi^loyed  in  the  Government   faet<>ries 

Table  58  2S,107  (»]Kratives  and  apprentic-es,  among  wliom 
women  weiv  to  men  in  the  ratio  f)f  277  to  100,  and 
497  la])oiirers.  The  wages  for  tliose  over  fcmi'teen 
years  of  age  averaged  1.9.  If/,  for  male  workers  and 
()d.  a  day  for  female  workers. 

Even  with  tjiese  low  rates  of  pay,  it  is  appar- 
ently a  privilege  to  get  employment  under  the 
Mo!io])oly,  since  the  Ollieial  Aeeo\mt  (1912)  refers 
to  those  applying  for  work  as  '  eandidjites  '  who 
must  comply  with  certain  conditions,  and  in  par- 
ticular nnist  undergo  medical  examination.  It  is 
furtlier  provided  that  '  the  hands  to  be  admitted 
shall  In-  ovvr  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  strong 
j>liysique,  and  preferably  Ihose  who  have  finished 
the  courses  of  compulsory  education  \  Tiie 
Administration  endeavours  to  improvi-  factoiy 
conditions  ))y  liolding  classes  \n  si'.pplcmeniary 
education,  offering  nw;irds  and  medals  '  cere- 
moniously conferred  '  for  gocxl  conduct,  enforcing 
sanitarv  regulations,  and  ct>ntributing  to  the  Mutual 
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Relief  Guild  of  the  workers.  In  these  i*espeets  the 
Monopoly  iicts  a  paternal  part,  but  its  benevolence 
seems  to  be  larfrely  conditioned  by  the  trivial  wages 
paid  to  employes,  and  by  the  still  primitive  state  of 
the  })eo[)le. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  while  noticing  the 
numerous  tables  and  statistics  relating  to  tiie 
industrial  control  of  the  factories,  and  contrasting 
the  painstaking  labour  that  must  have  been 
involved  in  gathering  such  a  mass  of  detailed 
information  with  the  absence  of  any  ix^al  effort 
(which  would  have  been  less  exhausting)  to  present 
an  intelligible  fuiancial  balance  sheet,  even  in 
summary  form. 

10.    MORTGAGING    THE    MONOPOLY    PROFITS  App.  V; 

41,  p.  38 

At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Govern- 
ment issued  six  as  well  as  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
sterling  loans  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
extraordinary  expenses  connected  witii  that  war. 
Tlie  first  four  and  a  half  per  cent  sterling  loan  of 
£30, 000, 000  was  raised  in  London  and  New  York 
in  Marcli,  1905.  Its  issue  price  was  £90  per  £100 
face  value,  and  the  principal  was  to  be  left  unpaid 
until  February  14,  1910,  and  thereafter  to  be 
redeemed  at  convenience  by  means  of  drawings 
by  February  15,  1925  ;  and  the  service  of  this 
loan  is  secured  by  tlie  first  charge  upon  the 
net  profits  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly.  The  second 
four  and  a  half  p(r  cent  sterling  loan  of  £30,000,000 
wris  raised  in  London,  New  York  <ind  Germany  in 
July,  1905.  Its  issue  ]>ri('e  was  tOO  per  £100  face 
value,  and  the  principal  was  to  be  left  unpaid  until 
July  9,  1910,  and  tliereafter  to  be  redeemed 
at  convenience  by  means  of  drawings  1)\  July  10, 
1925  ;    and  the  service  of  this  loan  is  secured  by  the 
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second  char<Te  (next  in  priority  to  the  first  loan) 
upon  the  net  profits  of  tlie  Tobacco  Monojxtly. 

Tlie  interest  ])aya})le  })y  tlie  .Taiwanese  (iovern- 
nunt    on   tlie   two   loans   is' £2,?()0, ()()().     The   yield 
from  tlie  Tohaeeo  iNIonopoly  for  tlie  first  full  year 
of   operation    (l!)()5-6)    was*  £3,441,000,    and    until 
App.  I;  retail  selling  ])rices  were  raised  in  December,  1007, 

the  yield  did  not  exceed  3^  millions.  Tiuis  it 
appears  the  profits  were  heavily  moiifjat^ed  at  the 
start,  and  although  they  have  since  been  increased 
thev  will  continue  to  be  mort<;arred  for  some  con- 
siderable  time. 

1  1 .    SUMMARY 

IIavin<T  described  the  chief  features  of  tlie 
Japanese  Monopoly  as  fully  as  we  have  lM?en  able 
to  describe  them  from  the  information  available, 
we  may  briefly  ixstate  the  main  points  and  draw 
certain  conclusions,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Mtniopoly  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  previous  to  its  institution  there  had  been 
only  a  small  tax  on  tol)acco  ;  the  new  revenues  have 
been  accomi'janied  by  considerable  increases  in 
retail  ]U'i('es,  wjiicli  are  now  as  much  as  the  consumer 
can  fairly  ])ay  ;  there  is  no  evidence  proving  that  a 
mono])oly  system  was  essential  for  the  pn)curing  of 
the  additional  ix'venues  or  that  other  nuthods  could 
not  have  achieved  e(pial  or  better  results  ; 

2.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  build  up 
the  industrial  and  administrative  machinery,  which 
even  yet  is  incomplete,  and  the  Monopoly  must  still 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  eo-o])eration  of 
private  manufaetuix^rs  ;  during  the  |HTi(Kl  of  ex- 
])ropriation,  building  new  factories  and  warehouses, 
and    enforcing    the    monojioly    ivgulations,    much 
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money  1ms  been  spent  by  the  State,  and  many 
arbitrary  reoulations  have  been  plaeed  on  tobacco- 
g^o^ving  and  on  tlic  retail  trade  ; 

3.  The  ^Monopoly  sells  only  a  limited  number  of 
standard  l)rands  ;  prices  are  fixed  by  Goverimient, 
and  it  is  not  stated  whether  Parliament  or  the 
people  have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  taxation  so 
imposed  ; 

4.  In  the  absence  of  particulars  concerning 
capital  charges  and  other  details  of  expenditiii-e,  the 
repcn-ted  proiit  can  only  be  accepted  with  reserve  ; 
the  last  increase  in  prices  caused  a  decline  in  con- 
sumption which  after  seven  years  has  not  been 
recovered  ;  the  failure  to  secure  con^espondingly 
increased  recei])ts  indicates  tliat  the  Monopoly  (with 
an  annual  profit  equivalent  to  only  2.9.  2c?,  per  head 
of  population)  has  approached  the  limit  of  its  yield 
as  a  revenue  producer  ; 

5.  Tlie  export  trade  in  leaf,  which  under  free 
conditions  was  progressing  favourably,  has  suffered 
a  collapse  ;  the  Monopoly  itself  has  not  succeeded 
in  esta}:>lishing  a  market  for  its  products  abroad,  its 
sales  (never  large)  having  dwindled  year  by  year  to 
a  negligible  quantity. 
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CIIAITKU    IX 
Tjie  Monopoly  Con'cessign  in  Spain 
app.  v;         1.  the  contract  with  the  concession  company 

17;    44;    94  ; 

97;  98  The    Spanisli    To]:)acco    ^Icmopcly    is    of    long 

standiiifj  rind  has  passed  thr()ii<;li  many  vicissitudes 
of  direct  control,  concession,  and  even  temporary 
suspension.  Its  present  method  of  operation  dates 
from  1887.  Tlie  Government  at  that  time  \vas  in 
financial  diffienlties  and  it.  Avas  decided  to  farm  the 
I\Iono})oly  in  the  Jioj^e  of  gaininrr  ptenniary 
advantafjes  and  siivin^r  from  the  funds  exjx'ndituve 
estimated  at  .£2,28(),()()0  per  annum.  The  lease  uas 
App.  V;  17,  granted  for  a  period  of  t\velve  years  to  the  Bank  of 
^'  '^^'  Sj)ain,      -which      purchased      existin^^      stocks     for 

£l, GOO. 000  and  contracted  to  provide  a  minimum 
annual  revenue  of  £3,000,000.  For  the  first  three 
years  the  Treasury  was  to  receive  tliat  sum  ;  for 
the  second  three  years,  the  average  of  the  net  ]>rotit 
during  the  secoiul  and  third  years;  and  for  the 
tjiird  and  fourth  three  years,  the  average  during 
t]ie  pivccdii  g  ))criods  of  three  years.  The  net 
profit  remaining  after  (hduciiug  these  minima  was 
to  be  siiared  equally  between  the  concessionftire 
and  the  Treasury.  At  first  the  undivided  ]irofit  was 
not  as  much  as  £3,000.000,  Inil  after  1800-1  tiie 
situation  improved,  and  during  ijie  sueeeechng 
seven  years  it  remained  steadily  at  about  £3. !>'_>(), 000  ; 
in  1898-0  it  reached  £l-,320.000.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  direct  State  management  (from  1881-3 
to  1885-0)  tlie  aniiiii'l  revenue  liad  fallen  from 
£3,3r>3,700  to  .£3,100,800. 
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By  the  Statute  of  March  18,  1900,  renewing 
the  laws  of  April  22,  1887,  and  August  20,  189G, 
a  coneession  for  twenty  years  was  granted  against 
a  loan  to  the  State  of  ,£2,400,000  to  a  company  con- 
stituted as  the  Compania  Arrendntaria  de  Tabacos. 
Retail  prices  were  raised,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment provided  that  the  concessionaire  should 
(after  including  in  its  expenditures  5  per  cent 
interest  on  capital)  pay  over  the  net  annual  profits 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent  of  the  profit 
up  to  £4,800,000 ;  10  per  cent  of  the  part  of  the 
profit  between  £4,800,000  and  £6,000,000;  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  part  exceeding  £6,000,000.  The 
agi'cemcnt  has  been  somewhat  amended  since 
to  meet  changes  in  the  relationship  or  division  of 
the  profits  caused  by  further  changes  in  retail 
prices.  From  January  1,  1910,  the  interest  charge- 
able on  capital  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  the 
dixision  of  the  profits  was  adjusted  so  that  the 
Company  received  5  per  cent  of  the  ])rolit  up  to 
£5,600,000  ;  10  per  cent  of  the  profit  between 
£5,600,000  and  £6,400,000  ;  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
profit  exceeding  £6,400,000.  This  scale  is  still  in 
iforce,  but  applies  only  to  the  profits  attributal:)le 
to  the  1909  schedule  of  prices.  Extra  receipts  or 
surcharges  (recargos)  derived  from  the  increase  in 
receipts  over  those  obtaining  in  1909  are  ke])t 
separate  in  the  financial  report,  and  of  these  receipts 
the  Companv  retains  only  3"75  ])er  cent. 

The  contract  was  dated  October  20,  1900, 
and  provides  among  other  matters  for  adequate 
Treasury  supervision  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial control  of  the  ^lonopoly.  Prices  are  fi\<'d 
by  the  Finance  Minister,  who  also  Ikis  full  juris- 
diction over  the  number,  the  varieties,  and  tiie 
quality  of  the  products  sold.     The  Company  makes 
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over  the  tobacco  revenues  to  the  Treasury  once  a 

month. 

App.  I;  2.    STATE   REVENUE   FROM   TOBACCO 

Table  59 

In  1913  tlic  MonojK)ly  provided  t(;  Uie  State 
a  revenue  of  £0,111,050,  equivalent  to  6.9.  2-2^/.  per 
liead  of  population  and  2^.  11  9r/.  per  11).  sold. 
The  gross  receipts  (less  retailers'  discounts)  were 
£8,520,150,  corresponrlinf;  to  4s.  2(1.  ]n-v  11).  sold. 
The  inclusive  cost  of  manufacture  and  collection 
iHider  the  Monopoly  concession  was,  therefore, 
App  I;  l5.  2'lrf.  per  lb.,   which  compares  favourablv  with 

Tabic  60  .!„  .       f  ■•  .       _^        '  _  1     »•      i    ■ 

trie  cost  ot  operation  in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
where  the  Monopolies  arc  under  direct  State 
manafTcment. 

The  figures  of  revenue  and  costs  aie,  however, 
naturally  subject  to  the  reliance  that  can  be  ])laced 
on  the  accounts  of  expenditures  returned  by  the 
Company,  the  chief  fault  in  which  is  the  absence 
of  anv  information  concerning  wajxes,  factorv  costs, 
or  production  in  the  several  establishments.  The 
Company  merely  states  what  it  calculates  to  be 
the  factory  value  of  the  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c.,  sold. 
The  difference  between  the  selling  value  and  the 
factory  value  is  the  '  manufacturing  profit  ',  from 
which  the  general  administration  expenses  are 
deducted  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  profit  to  be 
shared  between  the  Comi)anv  and  the  Treasurv. 
The  '  cx])enditurc  on  purchases  '  includes  com- 
mission and  interest  on  advances  made  in  foreign 
markets,  and  seems  therefore  to  disguise  what  is 
really  profit  to  the  Company.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  said  al)out  other  State  monoj)olies  in  the 
matter  of  book-keeping,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Com}>any  includes  in  its  expenditures 
depreciation   of  buildings   and   })lant,    maintenance 
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and  re])air,  insurance  of  property  and  stock  in 
h'lnd,  and  cost  of  the  services  of  oflicials  eliargcd 
with  fiscal  siu'veillance.  It  also  ap])ropriates  2  per 
cent  of  its  ])rofits  as  a  bonus  to  the  administrative 
and  factory  staffs.  These  items  of  expense  are 
made  necessary  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
the  State. 

3.  MANUFACTURE,  PURCHASE,  AND  SALE 

The  original  buildings,   plant,   and   machinery 
used    by    the    Monopoly    Company    belong    to    the 
State  ;     any    im])rovements    or    additions    require 
Government  sanction,  the  Company  receiving  com- 
pensation when  the  contract  is  determined.     There 
are    eleven    factories    employing,    in    1913,    16,847  App.  i ; 
women    tobacco    workers,    50-4    men,    204    female  '^^^'•*'  *^^ 
overseers,    859    mechanics   and    foremen,    and    238 
managers  and   office  staff.     Including  factory  em- 
ployes,   clerks,    warehousemen,    storekeepers,    and 
members  of  the  contraband  vigilance  service,  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  imder  the  Company 
was  20,100.     Only  a   few  varieties  of  tol)acco  are  App.  V;  u. 
made ;      they     com])rise    twelve    kinds    of    cigars,  p-  ^^ 
eighteen  kinds  of  cigarettes,  and  twelve  kinds  of 
cut  tobacco. 

No  tobacco  is  grown  in  Spain.  All  the  raw  App.  V;  44 
material  comes  from  abroad,  and  the  only  in- 
formation the  Company  gives  concerning  its  pur- 
chases is  that  34,654,2.50  lb.  were  imported  from 
Havana,  Java,  Brazil,  Rio  Grande,  Parag\iay, 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Vara  ;  and  20,696,450  lb. 
from  the  Phiiipi^ines.  Spanish  trade  statistics  show 
that  60,153,200  lb.  were  imported  in  1913,  valued  App.  i;_ 
at  £1,003,650  or  4rf.  per  lb.,  and  judged  by  this  '"  " "' 
figure  the  quality  on  the  whole  nuist  ])e  very 
inferior,  although,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  the  approval 
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of  tlic  GovcTunicnt.  From  the  same  source  it  is 
aseertnined  that  tlie  ])rime  cost  of  imported  maiui- 
fiictiired  goods  was  Hs.  ITGr/.  per  lb.;  these  goods 
are  not  bought  outright  ))y  tlie  Company  but  are 
imported  «mder  contract  on  account  of  the  supphers 
and  })aid  for  as  sales  are  made. 
I;  In    1018    the    retailers    of    tobacco    niunbcrcd 

Ta&ic  65  20,087.  The  normal  discount  on  sales  is  only 
3  per  cent,  but  5  per  cent  is  allowed  on  some 
cigars,  and  in  sparsely  populated  (Hstricts  tlie 
retailers  receive  a  monthly  bonus  varying  from 
5  to  20  pesetas  (45.  to  IG.s.).  The  average  annual 
profit  per  retail  depot  in  IDl.'J  was  £lG  IG.y. 
Apr- V;  45,  Private   })arties   can   order   their   own   re(piire- 

^'  ments  direct  from  a))road,  but  must  do  so  through 

the  Company.  The  Customs  duties  are  14.9.  (5^/. 
per  lb.  on  cigars  and  O.y.  iJ.  on  cigarettes  and  cut 
tobacco,  including  the  weight  of  the  })ackages,  in 
addition  to  which  the  Company  charges  a  com- 
mission (on  duty  paid  value)  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  cigars  and  25  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cigart  ttes 
and  cut  tobacco. 

App.  I;  4.    SELLING    TRICES 

Tabic  63 

The  taxation  imposed  by  the  Monopoly  in  Sjiain 
is  shown  approximately  by  the  difference  Ix'tween 
the  selling  value  and  the  factory  value,  as  reported  in 
the  Company's  financial  statement.  The  differ- 
ences were  :  on  imported  goods  los.  6(1.  ])er  lb., 
App  I-  su]-)erior     Spanish     gocnls    G.v.  5r/.,     medium    gocxls 

Table 5*9  26'.    lOr/.,  and  common  goods    2.s\  ^d.   \wy    lb.     The 

average  proiit  (and  therefore  net  revemie)  ])vv  lb. 
after  taking  all  expenditures  into  account,  was 
2.9.  11  "9^/.  In  S])ain,  as  elsewhere,  jU'iees  have 
been  repeatedly  raise<l  in  order  to  obtain  more 
TafieVj         revenue  from  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  the 
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results  of  tlic  most  recent  inereaseb  (ia  1011  juul 
1012)  are  shown  in  I  lie  Appendix.  As  compared 
"vvith  prices  in  1900,  the  })rice  of  superior  brands  was 
Is.  2d.  more  per  lb.  iji  1013,  of  medium  bran<ls  6d. 
per  lb.,  of  common  brands  3r/.  per  lb.,  and  of  all 
Spanish  prcxiucts  3d.  per  lb.  The  revenue,  with 
dinn'nished  consumption,  gaine<:I  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  £016,400,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
11*2  per  cent. 

5.    THE    company's    PROFITS 

The  Compauia  Arrendafaria  de  Tahacos  controls  App.  V;  44 
not  only  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  but  also  the 
Stamp  Monopoly.  Its  own  profits  from  both  con- 
cerns was  £500,050  in  1013,  distributed  to  share- 
holders the  market  value  of  whose  holdings, 
judging  by  the  yield  of  the  1  per  mille  tax,  appears 
to  have  been  £6,061,440.  The  net  profit  from 
tobacco  alone,  deducting  taxes  and  bonus  distri-  App.  i 
bution,  was  £277,250  or  £349,150  including  interest. 
As  the  interest  (£71,000)  is  calculated  at  4  per  cent, 
the  value  of  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the 
tobacco  branch  of  the  business  appears  to  be 
£1,797,500. 
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Recent  Monopoly  Legislation  in  Sweden 
App.  V;  1.  the  decision  of  parliament 

48-53. 

On  Scptcm])er  9,  1914,  the  Swedish  Parha- 
ment,  by  a  majority  of  9;5to42in  the  Lower  Chamber 
and  130  to  74  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  jv-issed  an  Aet 
prohibitinff  tlie  maniifaeture  of  tobaeeo  as  an  enter- 
})rise  in  wliieh  any  person  mi^ht  enc:apfe,  and  estab- 
lishing a  Government  Monopoly  t)perate(l  by  a 
eoneessionairc  eompany  in  })artjiership  with  the 
State.  Tlie  Monopoly  eame  into  force  on  June  1, 
1915. 

Tlie  reasons  for  this  legislation  have  been  purely 
fiscal.  The  change  has  not  been  dictated  by  any- 
thing in  the  natnre  of  Collectivist  ambition,  nor  in 
the  belief  that  the  commimity  eoidd  get  better 
value  or  superior  quality  by  the  elimination  of 
private  manufacturers.  The  Government  simply 
desired  increased  revemies  from  the  consum})ti()n  of 
tobacco,  and  has  had  the  ])rol)lem  of  ways  and  means 
imder  discussion  since  1902.  Some  solution  had  to 
be  found  and  one  plan  after  another  having  been 
rejected,  the  Monopoly  in  its  ])resent  form  has 
finally  emerged  as  the  method  considered  to  be  a 
more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  than  any  other 
scheme  of  taxation.  The  decision  of  l*arliiuucnt 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  incpiiry  was  moreover 
precij)itate(l  by  the  growing  deficit  in  the  national 
iinances  caused  especially  by  the  contributions  of 
the  Treasury  to  old  age  pensions. 
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The  former  cheapness  of  tobacco  in  Sweden 
due  to  comparatively  Hght  taxation,  the  hirge  con- 
sinnption  of  the  article,  and  the  existence  of  a 
discrimination  in  Customs  duties  in  favour  of 
raw  material  destined  for  the  manufacture  of 
Swedish  prcxlucts,  have  all  facilitated  the  process 
of  nationalization  and  made  it  possible  to  forecast 
additional  revenues  from  the  change.  Ollicial 
statistics  published  in  connection  with  the  taxation 
inquiries  show  that,  during  the  years  1909  to  1912, 
the  average  annual  tobacco  revenue  in  Sweden 
was  £337,780  and  the  annual  consumption  was  ^^j.^,  y.  ^^^^^ 
estimated  at  18,428,800  Ib.^  The  average  popu-  pi>.:88-bi 
lation  in  the  same  period  was  5,541,000  so  that 
consumption  was  as  high  as  3-32  lb.  per  head,  and 
the  revenue  corresponded  to  only  1^.  2\d.  per 
head  and  4-4f/.  })er  lb.  consumed.  The  tariff 
by  which  the  revenue  had  been  obtained  was 
6^.  per  lb.  on  raw  materials,  2^.  per  lb.  on  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  7]^/.  per  lb.  on  other  tobacco. 
These  figures  show  great  possibilities  imder  any 
scheme  of  fTcsh  taxation,  and  the  Monopoly  starts 
business  under  far  more  favourable  auspices  as 
a  source  of  increased  revenue,  than  if  popular 
consimiption  hnd  ah'cady  been  comparatively  low 
and  j)re-existing  taxes  on  tobacco  (especially  on  raw 
tobacco)   had   been   materially   higher. 

2.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MONOPOLY 

Under  the  Monopoly  Law  the  importation 
of  raw  material  and  tiie  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products  are  an  excrlusive  State  })ri\'ilege,  and  are 
conceded  by  the  State  to  a  tax-]>aying  Monopoly 
Company    formed     for    the    special     pur})ose.       It 

^   Tnrludinc    13,301,000    Uj.     Swedish    pmiff     iiuido     from     only 
7,222,930  lb.  wtiglit  of  raw  tobacco — See  App.  1  ;    Table  70. 
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is  known  as  *  Aktiebolaget  Svcnska  Tohaks- 
ni()no])(>l(.'t  '.  It  has  a  ])arl  ial,  not  a  coinplcte, 
monopoly  ;  for  although  the  Company's  lousiness 
also  inchnU'S  the  importation  of  mamifact  ured 
tohacco,  it  has  no  exclusive  ])rivilei^e  in  t  liat  res])cct 
and  it  hns  not  been  given  any  monopoly  over  the 
retail  trade.  Foreign  prodnets  may  continue  to 
be  imported  by  other  ])arties,  who  must  however 
be  established  in  business  as  tobacconists  ;  and 
the  sale  of  tobacco  to  the  public,  as  also  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  ^Sweden,  remain  free  to  any  one  to 
engage  in  as  ])efore,  subject  generally  to  the  ol^serv- 
ancc  of  certain  regulations  requin-d  in  the  interests  of 
the  revenue  and  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  Company. 
Tlie  details  of  the  organization  of  the  Monojioly, 
and  of  its  relations  with  its  customers  and  the  State, 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  somewhat  intricate  ; 
and  they  can  best  be  explained  and  understood  in 
the  light  of  earlier  proposals,  especially  those  of  the 
Conuuittee  that  ]nit  on  ])aper  a  complete  scheme 
of  direct  State  Monopoly  managed  and  operated  by 
Government  dej^artments.  \\c  pro}iose  therefore 
iirst  to  review  the  various  inquiries  and  rejH)rls 
that  have  helped  clear  the  way  for  the  new  legis- 
lation ;  then  to  deal  with  the  ]irovisions  of  the 
Monopoly  Bill  ;  and  to  consider  in  their  place  the 
effects  of  sundry  decisions  made  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  chief  of  wiiich,  since  it 
altered  the  whole  l)asis  of  the  estimates,  was  the 
imposition  of  the  higher  Customs  <luties  in  Septem- 
ber, 101  k  as  a  temporary  sidjstitute  for  the 
Monopoly  itself. 

App.  V;  r,Oft,  2.  niEviors  sriir.MF.s  of  taxatk^n 

pp.  40-r)2 

The  first  conunittee  to  consider  the  subject  of 
tobacco    taxation    was    aj)pointed     in     1!>03.    witii 
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Mr.  A.  Hainniarstrom,  the  chief  of  the  Customs 
department,  and  four  others  as  members.  Their 
re})ort  declared  in  favour  of  a  State  ]\Iono{)oly, 
but  tlieir  terms  of  reference  prechided  any  investiga- 
tion into  its  prol)able  yield,  and  without  making 
recommendations  tliey  submitted  a  sclieme  of 
increased  Customs  duties  and  an  Excise  on  Swedish 
to})aceo  estimated  to  produce  an  increased  revenue 
of  £138,890.  Tlie  figure  was  considered  to  be 
much  below  the  revenue  properly  due  from  tobacco, 
and  the  report  was  set  aside,  without  arresting  any 
particular  attention. 

In  1909,  the  then  Finance  Minister  Schwartz, 
who  had  previously  declared  himself  a  convinced 
adherent  of  the  State  Monopoly  idea,  appointed  a 
departmental  Tobacco  Taxation  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  Mr.  A.  Hammarstrom  and  three 
otliers  :  director,  Th.  Jeansson ;  member  of  the 
bank  inspection,  A.  F.  Lambert -Mueller ;  and 
engineer,  P.  Nordenfelt.  The  Committee  were 
instructed  to  work  out  alternative  proposals  for 
taxation,  estimate  the  probable  yield,  and  draft 
bills  for  each  sclieme  for  submission  to  Parliament. 
Tliey  issued  a  three-volume  report  in  1911  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  comprehensive  Swedish  statistics, 
nuich  valuable  information  about  systems  of  taxa- 
tion in  other  coimtries,  and  recommending  a 
Government  monopoly  of  manufacture  ojx-rated 
directly   by    the    State. ^     The    proposals    did     not 

1  Mr.  Th.  Jeansson  in  a  special  reservation  dissented  from  th:^ 
re:omin  ndations  of  his  colloapucs,  and  criticizod  Iho  principles  on 
w.iich  they  based  their  proposals  for  expropriation  and  compensation. 
Messrs.  Lambert-Meuller  and  Nordenfelt  wore  members  of  subsequent 
committees  that  drew  up  the  .scheme  of  the  Concession  Monopoly 
now  in  operation  ;  they  and  Mr.  Hammarstrom  have  since  been 
appointed  as  State  nominees  on  the  Board  of  Monopoly  Company. 
— c/.   Tobakshandlann,  Jan.,    lOl;!. 
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include  the  nationalization   of  the  retail  trade,  nor 
of  the  importation   (»f   manufaelured   tobacco. 
App.  V;  48,  As  a  possible  alternative  to  the  State-managed 

33-41- ^ui-  iii<'^ii^J^'^<^'li'ring  monoj)oly  the  Committee  submitted 
148  proposals    for    increased    Customs    duties,    Excise 

on  home-grown  tobacco,  and  stamp-duties  on  cigar- 
ettes and  cigarette-tobacco  whether  home-made 
or  impoi-tcd.  These  elianges  were  estimated  to 
result  in  an  increased  annual  revenue  of  £.'359,500, 
but  were  declared  to  involve  such  an  increase  in 
price  as  would  reach  the  limit  beyond  which  f(u-ther 
taxation  was  likely  to  be  unprcxluetive.  In  this 
connexion,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  wliile 
it  was  proposed  by  this  plan  to  increase  the  low 
Customs  duty  on  raw  material,  the  duties  on  manu- 
fiietured  goods,  which  were  already  liigher  than 
that  on  raw  material,  were  to  be  raised  iji  still 
greater  ratio.  Apurt  from  the  effect  of  the  stamp- 
duties,  the  proposed  Customs  duties  would  un- 
doubtedly have  caused  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  prices  of  imports,  and  the  prices  of  Swedish- 
made  goods  (especially  those  sold  in  competition 
with  imported  goo<ls)  would  have  risen  in  sympathy ; 
but  in  the  latter  ease  the  inerease<l  prices  ])aid  by 
consumers  would  have  prtxluccd  no  ecjuivaknt 
revenue,  since  in  respect  of  Swc<lish-made  goods  Die 
Customs  could  only  collect  tlie  much  lower  duty 
levied  on  the  raw  material  employed. 

4.  ESTIMATED  REVENUES  FROM  PROPOSED  STATE- 
MANAGED  MONOPOLY 

The  State  Monopoly  endorsed  by  the  1000-11 
Committee^  was  estimated  to  prtxluee  nn  increased 
revenue  of  £834,280  without  involving  any  advance 

1  As  will  be  explained,  this  Comnaitteo's  scheme  was  not  pro- 
ceeclo<l  with  but  proposals  were  a<lopte<l  on  the  same  general  lines 
for  a  conccs-sion  monopoly  opc-rated  by  a  joint -stock  company. 
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in  the  normal  retail  priee  of  tobaeco  sold  in  small 
qiian cities  at  a  lime.  Part  of  this  increase  (about 
£30(),0()())  was  expected  to  be  made  up  by  the 
fiitiue  prohibition  of  so-called  discounts  to  con- 
sumers, viz.,  the  reduction  in  })rice  allowed  to 
smokers  who  bought  goods  from  tobacconists  in 
greater  cpiantity  at  a  time  than  the  mininnim 
usually  sold.  The  rest  of  the  new  revenue  was 
reckoned  to  ])e  derived  from  economies  in  adminis- 
tration ;  ability  to  buy  raw  material  at  lower 
prices ;  absence  of  competition,  advertising, 
travellers,  &c.  ;  and  abolition  of  credit.  The 
estimate  of  £834,280  (which  was  subject  to  deduction 
of  interest  on  £1,277,780  as  working  capital  ;  and 
the  repayment,  with  interest,  of  £1,472,220  being 
the  expenditure  upon  compensation)  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  :  — 

Revenue  £  £ 

Calculated  retail  value  of  all  tobacco  sold  in 
1908,  on  the  supposition  that  tobacconists 
gave  no  allowance  in  price  for  purchases  in 
larger  quantities     . .  . .  . .         , .  2,353,940 

Exjpenditure 

Calculated  net  factory  value  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  Sweden  for   the  home   market    1,177,920 

Less   manufacturers'    profits   (£126,370)    and 

economies  in    administration   (£178,440)       304,810 


873,110 


Purchase  of  imported  goods  at  (ax-paid  value 
in  1903  (tax  being  included  in  the  retail 
value  above)  273,220 

SelHng  costs  (transport  and  retail  discount) 

at  15  per  cent  of  retail  valuo  .  .         353,090 

Maintenance  and  depreciation  of  buildings,  &c.         20,240    1,519,660 


Additional  revenue     . .  . .  . .  834,280 

Previous  revenue,  1908         ..  ..  297,570 


Total  revenue  £1,131,850 
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Tlu-  figures  of  rcvoniu-  and  oxpciuliture  as  pre- 
sented above  \vereeo]n]iile(l  from  anexliaustive  trade 
census  made  by  the  Swedish  Kotnmcr.s  KoUe<^iinn 
and  ])laeed  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
Painstaking  as  tlie  investigation  was,  tlie  estimates 
cannot  be  accepted  as  free  from  the  possible  errors 
of  guess-work  (especially  in  respect  of  retail  value) 
and  they  certainly  reveal  a  most  remarkable 
aehievemf-nt  in  converting  a  manufacturers'  ])rofit 
of  ,€12G.:37()  into  a  State  im)fit  of  t831,2.S()  xcithout 
raisin<^  prices  except  in  so  far  as  the  reductions  in 
i)rice  customarilv  allowed  bv  tobacconists  to 
smokei's  for  j^urchascs  in  larger  quantities  were  to 
App.  V;  53,  cease.  Retailers  themselves  declare  tliat  the  sum 
'^*""  of  money  rej^resenting  tiie  value  of  such  allowances 

has  been  much  exaggerated. 

5.    BANDEROLE    TAXES    DECLARED    NOT    FEASIBLE 

App.  V;  49,  Ij^    10].'3,   the   Finance   Deiiartnient,    with    the 

assistance  of  Messrs.  Lambert -Mculler  and  Xorden- 
felt,  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  plan  of  stamp-duly 
or  banderole  taxation  and  saw  a  possibility  of 
securing  ])V  such  means  an  additional  revenue  of 
£606,070,  but  the  j^lan  jircsupposed  an  amalgam- 
ation of  all  the  factories  into  a  few  large  concerns  ; 
anialgamntion,  in  fact,  was  considered  to  be 
essential  for  its  success,  for  the  ditlieulties  and 
cost  of  collection  and  control  would,  in  tlu-  opinion 
of  the  Department,  have  made  the  scheme  im- 
practicable. There  was  some  hope  of  applying 
this  method  of  taxation,  since  at  ab«)ut  that 
time  Swedish,  manufacturers  had  been  movinsr 
towards  concentration,  and  an  association  or 
combine  of  forty-six  firms  had  formed  what  was 
called  '  Aktiebolagit  F6r«  nade  S\<'nska  'J\)l)aks- 
fabrikcr  '  ;      but     the     movement     did     not     go    far 
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enough.  Other  sixty-five  firms  remained  independ- 
ent of  the  combine  and  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
conditions  for  stamp-duty  taxation,  as  imagined  by 
the  Finance  Minister,  were  not  estabhshed  and  the 
plan  tentatively  suggested  had  to  be  abandoned. 

G.    STATE    MANAGE^IENT    NOT    APPROVED  App.  V  ;  50a, 

pp.  46-55 

The  conchiding  departmental  Committee  work, 
whicli  has  taken  shape  in  the  recent  legislation, 
may  be  described  by  quoting  an  extract  from  the 
Report  and  Proposals  made  by  the  Finance  Minister, 
A.  Vennersten,  and  submitted  as  a  Royal  jMessage 
to  Parliament  on  July  20,  1914  :  — 

In  these  circumstances  [the  impracticability  of  stamp  duty 
taxation  and  the  failure  of  other  schemes  to  produce  adequate  results], 
the  question  of  introducing  a  State  Monopoly  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  forced  once  more  to  the  front.  But  the  adoption  of  the  1 909-1 1 
Committee's  proposals  had  not  been  considered  practicable.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  1909-11  Committee  that  the  State, 
enjoying  a  manufacturing  Monopoly  operated  by  the  State  itself, 
should  enter  a  field  formerly  left  to  private  enterprise  and 
become  the  seller  of  a  widely  distributed  commodity. 

The  State,  however,  cannot  employ  the  same  freedom  of  activity 
as  the  individual  business  concern,  and  is  not  able  to  cater  with 
the  same  responsiveness  to  the  tastes  and  desires  of  consumers.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  a  business 
is  reduced  there  is  also' a  lessening  in  creative  impulse,  initiative, 
and  diligence.     ... 

In  addition,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  not  the  least  important 
consideration,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  State  should  undertake  a 
large  branch  of  industry  as  sole  employer  and  producer  and  possibly 
be  obliged  to  play  an  unwilling  part  in  social  disputes,  in  which  it 
should  not  be  involved  as  one  of  the  interested  parties. 

As  it  seemed  equally  impossil>le  to  adoj)!  the  proposal  [for 
stamp-duty  ta.xes]  of  the  1909-11  Committee,  which  was  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  the  State  Monopoly  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State  itself,  mv  predecessor  in  ofhce  entrusted  the  two  authorities 
on  the  subject,  Me.'^.srs.  Lambert-MculUr  and  Nordenfelt,  with 
the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  solving  the  tobacco  question  by  com- 
bining the  principles  which  had  already  found  expression  in  the 
two  last  proposals. 
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The  details  of  a  scheme  of  this  nature  had  been  almost  com- 
pleted at  the  time  when  I  assumed  oflico,  and  it  i.s  that  which  I  am 
now  submitting;,  althouf^h  with  certain  alterations  and  amendment*. 
The  proposal  is  to  pass  Monopoly  legislation  to  tran>ft'r  the  industry 
into  the  hands  of  the  Stat«,  and  so  bring  about  the  concentration 
necessary  for  the  efTertive  imposition  of  a  system  of  taxes  on  the 
manufactured  product,  the  scale  ol  taxes  to  be  imposed  correspond- 
ing to  the  revenue  it  is  desired  to  obtain  from  this  source.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  State  Monopoly  shall  be  entrusted  to  and 
conducted  by  a  joint-stock  Company  under  State  control,  and  the 
Company  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  which  the 
State  considers  a  proper  contribution  from  tobacco  manufacture.  .  .  . 

In  framing  the  proposal  which  now  lies  before  us.  it  has  been 
possible  to  follow  in  the  main  the  Monopoly  Bill  drafted  by  the 
1909-11  Committee,  which  in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  Monopoly  has  been  redrafted  and  modified  in  certain  es.sentials. 
The  work  of  recasting  and  revision  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  already  mentioned  authorities  [Lambert-Meuller 
and  Nordenfelt],  while  all  possible  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  representations  against  the  Committee's  proposals  that  have 
reached  us  from  various  sides. 

The  Bill,  tluis  prepared  in  the  I'inanee  l)ej:)ari- 
ment,  came  before  Parliament  as  '  His  Royal 
Majesty's  Gracious  Proposal  No.  254  ',  dated  July 
20,  191 1,  and  was  remitted  to  a  joint  parliamentary 

Ann     V  •     dO  •  •  .  •.  .      * 

PP"  '  Committee  ('Special  Committee  No.  3')  consisting 
of  Mr.  A.  Ilammarstrdm  and  fourteen  members  of 
Parliament,  .some  belonging  to  the  Lower  and  the 
others  belonging  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  They 
reported  ))y  a  majority  of  nine  to  five  in  favour  (►f  t  he 
pro])osal,  reeommending  only  a  few  alterations  and 
additions,  the  ehiif  of  Avhieh  were  :  increased 
compensation  to  mamifaetnrc  rs  generally,  and 
partienlarly  to  tlu^  associated  mannfactiirers 
*  Aktie])oIaget  Forenade  Svenska  Tobaksfabrik(r  '  ; 
compensation  (not  allowed  for  in  the  l^>ill)  to  be 
granted  nnder  certain  conditions  to  dealers  in 
Swedish  and  in  imported  leaf,  cigars,  and  'cigar- 
cigarettes';  and  transitory  arrangements  to  give 
retailers  time  to   pay   outstanding  debts. 
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7.    EFFECTS    OF   THE    TEMPORARY    TARIFF 

The  Bill  Avas  passed  into  law  as  amended  })y 
the  joint  eomniittee,  but  owing  to  dillieulties  of 
finance  and  other  obstacles  placed  in  the  way,  the 
date  on  which  the  Monopoly  system  was  to  start 
was  postponed  from  Novemljer  1,  1914,  to  June  1, 
1915.  The  anticipated  revenue  would  therefore 
also  hav^e  been  postponed  unless  other  temporary 
measures  were  to  be  adopted,  and  as  the  matter 
was  urgent  Parliament  imposed  on  Se]-)t ember 
13,  191-1-,  higher  Custom  duties  on  all  kinds  of  App.  V;  50j, 
tobacco,  calculated  to  produce  for  the  time  being 
an  amount  equivalent  to  what  would  have  been 
the  probable  yield  from  the  Monopoly.  This 
tariff,  which  of  course  has  since  been  superseded 
by  the  scheme  of  taxes  under  the  Monopoly, 
was  as  follows,  the  previous  duties  being  stated  in 
parallel  column  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : 


p.  3;    53, 
Oct.  1914, 
p.  127;  Apr. 
1915,  p.  30 


Before    Sept. 

Sept.  13,  19U, 

Customs  Tariff 

13,  19U 

to  June  1,  1915 

Unmanufactured  tobacco — 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Stalk            

6d. 

U. 

Leaf:  U.S.A.,  and  China.. 

6d. 

Is. 

Other  sorts 

Gd. 

Is.  eid. 

Manufactured  tobacco — 

Cigars 

2s. 

3s.  QUI. 

Cigarettes    . . 

2s. 

2s.  6id. 

Cut  tobacco 

Ud. 

Is.  9K 

Other  sorts 

7kd. 

Is.  sld. 

The  tem])orary  tariff  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  subsequent  events.  The  estimated 
income  from  the  Monopoly,  when  the  ]:)roposal 
was  before  Parliament,  was  figured  on  the  basis 
the  retail  prices  obtaining  be/ore  September  13,  J  DM. 
and  repeated  references  were  made  to  the  possibility 
of  procuring  from  the  Monopoly  sullieient  additional 
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revenues,  icifhout  raising  these  prices  al  nnif  rate  for 
all  small  purchases,  to  meet  the  dclieit  in  the 
Biid<T<  t .  On  tlie  streiifith  of  tliese  deelarations  it 
\vas  natmal  to  assume  tliat  i)iiees  under  tlie  new 
system  after  June  1, 11>15.  would  he  gent  rally  on  the 
same  level  as  they  were  j^riorto  Se])tenil)er  l.'J,  11H4. 
But  that  is  not  what  has  liapjxned.  The 
immediate  effeet  of  the  temporary  tariff  was  a 
App.  V;  :oj  considerable  increase  in  retail  prices;  and  when  the 
position  was  reviewed  in  March,  1915,  by  the  Finance 
Minister  before  he  made  his  final  arrangements  for 
tJie  fonual  inception  of  the  Monoj^oly,  he  decided 
to  adopt  the  new  higher  prices  as  tlie  stanciard, 
stating  that  Ihe  reversion  to  previous  prices  W(.uld 
cause  much  disturbance  to  the  trade  and  would 
be  an  unwise  saerilice  of  convenient  revenue,  since 
all  parties  had  by  that  time  accustomed  then. selves 
to  the  higher  rates.  Thus  the  first  outcome  from 
the  Monopoly  has  been  to  impose  increased  taxation 
on  the  consumer,  a  condition  that  was  not  con- 
templated (at  any  rate  not  as  an  immediate  result) 
when  ]uiblie  a])])roval  was  given  to  t]\e  scheme.  The 
idterai ion  may  lie  kept  in  minel  when  mv  are ee)nside r- 
ing,  in  Seelie)n  18  e)f  this  Chapter,  the  e-stimates  that 
aecompanieel  the  Monope)ly  Ihll,  or  when  in  ehie 
time  they  can  be  comparexl  with  actual  results. 

.        .,     -,  In  resiiect  of  certain  eheaiHT  branels  e)f  eigar- 

App.   ^  ;  ci  .  »  1      41      r'  1  4.  I 

a^:  ettes  having  a  wiele  sale-,  ihe  Company  has  ne)t  been 

satisfie'd     merely     with     the'     higher     })rie(s     n:jiele 

imperative    by    the    September,    1914,  tariff.     For 

exam])le  :    '  I  hi  mi '  plain  cigarettes  in  packets  e)f  10 

are  now  se)ld  at   *2()  ore;    the  price-  obtaining  under 

the  Sejite-mber,   191t,  tariff  was  lo  ore-;    and  befeirc 

that    the-    price'    was    10    ore.     '  Melba  '    cigarettes, 

taking  j^aeke-ts  of  20  fe)r  eom])arison,  are  se)lei   by 

the  Company   at   50   eire  fe>r  plain,  and  GO  ore  for 
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cork-tipped;  uiukr  the  ScptcnilxT  1914  tariff 
tlie  price  was  35  ore  for  either  plain  or  cork-tipped  ; 
and  previously  the  price  was  25  ore.  The  Com- 
pany has  therefore  actually  doubled  the  price  of 
two  of  the  most  popular  cigarettes,  and  increased 
one  brand  (the  cork-tip])ed)  by  140  per  cent,  thus 
sliowino-  a  striking  disregard  of  the  promises  made 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  before  Parliament. 

8.    EXPROPRIATION    AND    COMPENSATION  ■^^PoS' '.no^*' 

pp.  ^98-102  ; 

The  total  amount  of  money  required  for  the  49, 'pp.  38-9 
transference  of  the  industry  to  the  Monopoly 
Company  and  for  subsequent  working  capital  has 
been  estimated  at  £3,2GG,670.  Of  this,  £2,350,000 
represents  the  expenditure  by  the  State  on  expro- 
priation, compensation,  and  costs  of  financing  the 
Company ;  the  balance,  £916,670,  is  additional 
working  capital,  and  will  be  described  later. ^  The 
details  making  up  the  sum  of  £2,350,000  may  be 
gi'oupcd  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Expropriation  of  plant  and  compensation  for  loss  in  £ 

value            ..          ..  111,110 

2.  Expropriation  of  raw  material  and  unfinished  goods  583,330 

3.  Compensation  for  loss  in  value  of  fbced  property     . .  94,440 

4.  Compensation  to  manufacturers  for  loss  of  business . .  831 ,580 

5.  Special  ind<'nmi!ies  to  the  Swedish  United  Tobacco 

Manufacturers^ 105,170 

6.  Compensation  to  employes  and  labourers  for  loss  of 

employment            ..          ..          ..          ..          ••  25<i,280 

7.  Compen-sation  to  certain  importers  and  dealers     ..  12,950 

8.  Contingent  sustentation  fund              ..          ..          ..  27,800 

9.  Fees  to  assessing  commissions            ..          ..          ••  13,900 
10.  Costs  of  flotation  ;  interest  on  delayed  payments,  &c.  319,440 

(42,3(0 0(10  kr.)           £2,350,aK) 
*  See  infra,  Section  14.  

'  Compensating  them  for  past  payments  and  linbilitios  incurred 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  conibiin'  in  1912-13,  and 
for  expenses  incident  to  the  amalgamation  at  that  time — See  infra, 
Section   12. 
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Toward  this  cxpciulituro  the  State  roccives 
ordinary  shares  in  tlu-  C'()nn)nnv  to  tlie  vahic  of 
£1.127,7M()  and  tlie  balance  is  re]>aid  in  eash, 
dehenture  stock  Ijcing  })t)rro\ved  by  tl\e  Company 
lo  tlie  amount  of  £l,104,440  to  lielp  discharge  the 
hal)ihty.  These  and  other  arrangements  reg;ir(hng 
sh.'irelioldiniTs  will  be  dealt  with  in  Seetion  1  i  below. 
App.  V;  5od,  Tlie  law  obliges  the  State  to  piircliase  from  the 

§§<^12  manufacturers  all  special  machines  and  equipment, 

suita])le  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the  production 
of  tobacco,  provided  the  machinery,  &c.,  have 
been  in  continuous  use  since  August  1,  1914  ; 
to  purchase  manufacturers'  stocks  of  raw  and 
partly-finished  tobacco  and  other  factory  materials, 
provided  such  stocks  are  not  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  factory  concerned  ;  to  give 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  plant  and  macliinery 
which  though  used  in  the  tobacco  factories  is  suit- 
able for  other  j^urposes  than  tobacco  manufactiu'c, 
and  to  the  owners  of  buildings  and  other  iixed 
property,  for  any  reduction  in  value  due  to  the 
discontinuance  of  tobacco  manufacture,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  having  to  find  other  uses  for  such 
capital.  No  compensation  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
buildings  that  had  been  aecpiired  by  their  owners 
later  than  June  30,  11>13,  unless  the  buildings 
had  been  used  for  tobacco  manufacture  prior  to 
that  date. 

It  will  br  noticed  that  the  obligation  to 
cx|~»roj)riate  is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  property. 
The  State  is  not  bound  to  buy  factory  buildings, 
nor  ]ilant  and  machinery  that  can  be  used  in  other 
industries,  nor  raw  materials,  t^-e..  in  the  hands  of 
others  than  manufacturers,  Cii..  im|>ort  merchants 
and  agents  ;  such  property  may,  however,  if  it 
is    wanted    by    the    Monopoly    Company,    be    pur- 
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chased  from  tlic  owners  by  agreement.  Nor  is  the 
State  required  to  take  over  stoeks  of  finished  goods 
in  tlie  market,  the  hiw  making  speeial  provision 
for  the  stam})ing  and  taxation  of  eigars,  cigarettes, 
cut  tobacco,  &c.,  remaining  unsold  after  the  Lapse 
of  a  given  interval  of  time ;  a  provision  intended 
to  prevent  speeidation,  and  Hberatc  the  market  as 
early  as  possible  for  the  products  of  the  Monopoly 
Company.^ 

Compensation  for  loss  of  business  is  accorded 
as  '  factory  compensation  ';  and  for  loss  of  occupa- 
tion or  employment  as  '  personal  compensation  '. 

9.    FACTORY    COMPENSATION  App.  V  ;  50d. 

§8 

The  maximum  compensation  given  for  loss  of 
manufacturing  business  is  twelve  and  one-half  times 
the  average  annual  profit  -  gained  during  the  period 
December  31,  1906,  to  January  1,  1914,  the  best  and 
worst  years  being  omitted  in  calculating  the  average. 
The  explanation  of  this  maximum  ])ayment  is 
that  it  was  agreed  that  the  fullest  com]K'nsation 
should  be  equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  twenty 
annual  payments  of  the  average  profit;  and  at  5 
per  cent  a  twenty  years'  annuity  has  a  present 
value  of  twelve  and  one-half  times  the  annuity. 
Compensation  is  given  only  in  the  case  of  factories 
that  have  been  worked  continuously  since 
January  1,  1000,  and  is  payal^le  according  to  the 
following  slichng-scalc  of  uninterrupted  activity  :  — 

1  The  stamps  were  at  the  rate  of  1  ore  (about  U*13(/.)  on  all 
prc-Monopoiy  articles  in  stock  on  July  1,  IDl.J;  and  on  November  1, 
5  kr.  (55.  iid.)  on  each  packapo  of  not  more  than  100  cigars,  and  1  kr. 
(Is.  \id.)  on  each  package  containing  other  kinds  <if  tobacco,  bought 
by  toDacconists]  before  the  Monopoly  came  into  force. 

•  Profit  is  reckoned  after  deduction  of  rent  and  interest  (at 
5_,per  cent),  salary  of  director  or  manager,  depreciation,    <S:c. 
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For  the  period  of  existence  as  a  factory  dating  back  from  the 
inception  of  the  Monopoly  to  January  1,  l'.»oj— a  .«um 
corresponding  to  fivo  tiin<s  tho  avrraL'"-  .innu;!!  profit  ;  and 
in  addition 

For  each  complete  year  of  existence  prior  to  1901  and  going 
back  to  1899 — half  the  averafie  profit ; 

For  each  complete  year  prior  to  1899,  and  going  back  to  1889 — 
one-fifth  the  average  profit  ; 

For  each  complete  year  prior  to  1889 — one-tenth  the  average 
profit ; 

provided  that  compensation  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
twelve  and  a  half  times  the  average  profit.  This 
means  that  the  factories  entitled  to  the  maxinium 
payment  must  have  been  established  before  the 
vear  1859,  and  that  no  factorv  establisiieel  since 
January  1,  1900,  is  entitled  to  any  compensation. 
As  the  first  part  of  the  sale  determines  compen- 
sation for  the  period  from  Jdniuirii  1,  1901,  to  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Monopoly,  it  is  not 
clear  from  the  formida  how  much  ]:)ayment  is  made 
to  factories  which,  although  they  have  been  in 
operation  since  January  1,  1909,  were  established 
at  some  date  later  than  January  1,  1904. 

To  meet  the  ol)jection  that  it  would  l)e  unfair  to 
give  the  same  compensation  (because  the  average 
profit  was  the  same)  to  a  factory  whose  profits  were 
falling  as  to  another  whose  profits  were  rising, 
provision  was  made  for  deducting  up  to  10  per  cent 
from  the  total  compensation  payable  to  a  declining 
concern  and  adding  up  to  10  per  cent  to  the  total 
payable  to  a  factory  whose  profits  showed  con- 
tinuous increase.  Factories  whose  accounts  fail 
to  show  any  average  profit  are  entitled  to  com- 
])ens«'ition  corresponding  to  one-tenth  of  the  average 
annual  net  selling  value  of  their  |U'(Hluets. 

One  of  the  conditions  attached  to  claims  for 
compensation    is    that    manufacturers    nmst    hand 
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over  their  trade  marks  and  their  nianufaetiirinc 
recipes,  so  tluit  the  Monopoly  Company  can  produce 
the  same  goods  as  were  formerly  being  made. 

10.    PERSONAL    COMPENSATION 

Indemnities  for  loss  of  occupation  or  employ-  r^d^'' «  V^q 
ment  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  Monopoly  12  ' 
are  dependent  on  and  are  fixed  by  certain  con- 
siderations. The  parties  concerned  must  be  of 
Swedish  nationality  ;  they  must  have  been  engaged 
in  tobacco  manufacture  or  trade  on  the  date  of  the 
Monopoly  coming  into  force,  and  contimiousl}^ 
so  for  at  least  four  calendar  years  inmiediately 
preceding  its  introduction  ;  and  they  nuist  have 
reached,  on  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
INIonopoly,  the  age  of  18  years  if  professionally 
trained,  or  otherwise  the  age  of  21  years.  They 
forfeit  the  right  to  payment  if  they  obtain  or  could 
obtain  compensating  and  permanent  employment 
with  the  Monopoly  Comj^any. 

The  amount  of  the  indenmity,  where  it  varies, 
is  reckoned  (except  in  ease  c.  below)  according  to  an 
involved  sliding-scale,  in  which  the  '  earlier  working 
year  '  determining  the  increment  of  payment  allows 
both  for  the  number  of  years  engaged  and  for  tlie 
age  of  the  party  concerned.  The  provision  means 
that  a  young  man  will  not  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  an  older  man  although  both  have 
been  engaged  for  the  vsame  number  of  calendar  years. 
Payments  are  as  follows:  — 

a.  To  manufacturers,^  managers,  foremen,  factory  operatives, 
and  home-workers  :  for  the  period  of  the  four  preceding  years,  once 

^  Comprising  ninnufacttirors  whose  business  lias  been  so  small 
that  they  have  not  kept  books,  and  o\\-ninR-nianagcrs  or  directors 
who  have  reckoned  in  their  manvifactiuriiig  costs  their  own  salary 
or  fee  before  arriving  at  factory  profits.  For  such  profits  the  latter 
receive   'factory   coinpenpatioii  ' — see  Section   9  above 
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the  average  income  of  the  two  latest  years  ;  and  for  each  earlier 
workin<;  year,  two-fifths  that  average  income,  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  five  times  the  average  income  ; 

b.  To  manufacturers'  travellers  or  agents  {plalsfdrsdljare)  : 
for  the  period  of  the  four  preceding  years  one-half  the  average 
income  (as  above)  ;  and  for  each  earlier  working  year,  one-fifth 
the  average  income,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  four  times  the 
average  income  ; 

c.  To  persons  who,  although  not  professionally  trained,  h;ive 
a  permanent  post  in  the  factory,  office,  stockroom,  or  workshop 
occupied  by  a  tobacco  manufacturer  for  his  tobacco  manufacture : 
one-half  the  average  income  ; 

(/.  To  importers  of  cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes  '  trading  on 
their  own  account :  one-tenth  the  average  value  (reckoned  by 
purchase  price  including  duty,  freight  and  other  importation  costs) 
of  the  yearly  sales  of  such  direclly-imported  goods  during  the  four 
preceding  years  ;  these  sales  must  have  represented  on  the  average 
at  least  33  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  tobacco  goods  during  the 
same  period  ; 

c.  To  dealers  in  leaf  trading  on  their  own  account,  subject  to 
the  average  net  income  from  the  leaf  business  having  represented 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  average  total  earned  income  during  the 
preceding  four  years  :  for  that  period,  one-half  the  average  not 
income  from  the  leaf  business  ;  and  for  each  previous  calendar  year 
of  business,  one-fifth  that  average  net  income,  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  two  and  one-half  times  the  net  income. 

In  special  circumstances  the  sum  representing  the  indemnity 
payable  to  classes  a  to  c  may,  increased  by  10  per  cent,  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  life-annuity. 

In  addition  to  the  conijx'nsation  above  out- 
lined, a  contingent  siistentation  fund  lias  Ixx-n 
set  aside  for  tlie  relief  of  special  cases  of  hardsiiiji. 

Aj.p.  V;50(l,  11.    THE    ASSESSING    COMMISSIONS      * 

Ail  matters  rclatiiif;  to  exj)ro])riati()n  and  ^'C)in- 
])ensation  have  been  referred  to  specially  apjiointed 
local  assessing  commissions  and  a  central  assessing 
commissit>n,  on  \vhieh  tlie  interests  of  all  parties 
arc  represented,  A})peal  is  allowed  from  the  local 
to  the  central  connnission,  hut  the  decision  of  the 
latter    is    fnial.     Payments    arc    due    on    the    date 
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the  Monopoly  is  introduced,  but  as  tlie  assessment 
will  necessarily  take  time  the  amount  due  in  each 
case  is  to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

12.    THE    ASSOCIATED    MANUFACTURERS  App.  V  ;  50d, 

§   1 1  ;  50  a, 

Th^  voluntary  amalgamation  of  Swedish  firms  pp-  ^^^-'^ 
in  1012-13  already  referred  to,  althouoh  it  was  not 
effected  witli  that  speeiiic  end  in  view,  has  incidentally 
facilitated  the  subsequent  taking  over  of  the  whole 
industry  as  a  Government  Monopoly.  The  assist- 
ance the  State  has  thus  obtained  is  acknowledged 
by  the  granting  of  special  terms  of  indemnity  to 
the  combine,  and  retrospective  treatment  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  absence  of  the  amalgama- 
tion the  State  would  have  been  obliged  in  any  case 
to  spend  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  costs 
of  concentration  incurred  by  the  firms  in  1912-13. 

Compensation  and  expropriation  in  respect  of 
buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  applies  not  only 
to  property  owned  by  the  Association  when  the 
Monopoly  was  introduced  but  also  to  property  taken 
over  from  the  component  firms  in  1912-13  ;  and 
further,  if  any  such  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery 
have  been  sold  (before  August  1,  191  !•)  at  a  loss, 
the  Sta,te  is  to  refund  the  loss  so  incurred.  The 
average  profits  of  the  associated  firms,  and  as 
a  result  their  compensation  for  loss  of  business, 
was  determined  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
which  applied  to  tlie  industry  generally. 

Moreover  special  com})ensation  is  accorded 
lor  the  t^xpenditure  or  liabilities  incurred  in  the 
way  of  pensions  to  the  personnel  whose  services 
were  dis})enscd  with  owing  to  the  combination 
of  the  factories.  In  fact,  the  whole  transaction  is 
an  unusual  recognition  of  a  service  to  the  State 
siiid  to  have  been  performed  sometime  previously  ; 
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had  there  been  no  monopoly  propos'ils  or  had  the 
proposal  Is  })een  dcfealed,  it  isd()ul)1hil  if  1  lie  Govern- 
ment Would  iKive  })een  obliged  to  refund  the  moneys 
tlius  spent  by  the  Combine  in  the  ;jbsorption  of 
indej)cn(Unt  eoneerns. 
App.  V ;  50d  15y  an  afrreeinent  whieh  provided  lor  a  lump 

§  n  ;  601  payment  (inehuhd  in  the  total  eosts  of  compensa- 
tion Sec.  al)ove)  of  £17,250  for  the  costs  of  concen- 
tration incurred  when  the  C'oml)ine  was  established 
the  new  Mono]:)oly  Conij^any  entered  into  immediate 
occu]iation  of  tlie  Combine's  factories  under  a  lease 
not  exceethng  fiAc  years. 

App.  V;    50a  13.    ADDITIONAL    WORKING    CAPITAL 

p.  104 

The  estimated  value  of  capital  requirt-d  by  the 
Company,  in  addition  to  tlie  expenditure  upon 
exproj)riation  and  compensation,  is  £910,070,  made 
up  as  follows  :  — 

£ 

Land  and  buildinrrs  456,330 

Plant  and  machinery  m  addition  to  that  expro- 
priated    66,670 

Stock  in  trade  and  cash  ..  ..  ..        311.110 

Sundry  requirements        . .  . .  . .  . .  82,500 


(16,500,00)  kr.)  £916.670 


Addin/:^  this  to  the  costs  of  compensation,  etc. 
(£2.350,000)  already  referred  to,  the  total  sum 
involved  in  financing  the  Monopoly  is  estimated  at 
£.'3, 200,070,  which  is  roughly  half  a  million  |)Ounds 
more  than  tlu-  authorities  Lam})ert-Meull(r  and 
Nordenfelt  considered  in  1911  to  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment    of  the  Monopoly  then  ])roposed. 

The£.'J,200,()7O  is  treated  as  the  >h)no]ioly  Com- 
pany's ca])ital  and  is  made  up  of  preference  sliarcs, 
ordinary  sliares,  and  debentm-es. 
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14.    THE    MONOPOI-Y    COMrANY    AND    THE    STATE  App.  V ;  50a, 

p.   103 

Wliile  the  Monopoly  was  iiiuler  consideration 
tl\e  Government  liad  made  arranoements  in  July, 
191  !•,  with  fom-  Swedish  ])r.nks  for  the  finaneing 
the  new  Company  ;  tlie  total  capital  thns  required 
being  estimated'  at  £3,055,560  (55,000,000  kr.) 
made  up  of  £2,138,890  (38,500,000  kr.)  costs  of 
compensation,  &c.,  and  £910,070  (17,000,000  kr.) 
additional  working  capital. 

The  State  undertook  to  accept  £1,000,000  App.  V;  soa, 
(18,000,000  kr.)  in  ordinary  shares  as  sole  ordinary  '''  "^ 
shareholder,  and  in  addition  any  excess  over 
£2,222,220  (40,000,000  kr.)  wliieh  it  might  be 
necessary  to  pay  out  in  expro[)riation  and  com- 
pensation. The  banks  on  their  pai-t  undertook  to 
float  the  preference  stock  which  was  fixed  at 
£944,150  (17,000,000  kr.)  bearing  interest  at  G  per 
cent  cimuilative,  with  a  State  guarantee  of  ^  per 
cent  ;  and  they  were  also  to  lend  the  Company 
£1,111,110  (20,000,000  kr.)  at  5  per  cent. 

The  disturbance  to  the  money  market  brought 
about  by  the  European  crisis  in  August  1914,  and 
the  alterations  made  by  Parliament  in  the  provisions 
for  compensation  &c.  caused  the  banks  to 
withdraw  from  this  afjreement,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  had  to  })ostpone  the  introduction  of  the  App.  V;  49, 
Monopoly.  Parliament  had  increased  the  esti-  pp-  38-9 
mated  costs  of  com})ensation  &c.  by  £211,110 
(3,800,000  kr.)  to  £2,350,000  and  this  meant  that 
the  State  for  its  part,  in  case  the  estimate  should 
prove  correct,  had  to  undertake  to  increase  its 
liolding  in  ordinarv  shares  by  £127,780,  viz.,  l)y  the 
excess  of  £2,35(),()0()  over  the  sum  of  £2,222.220 
ab(n-e  stated.  The  difference  betAveen  £21 1.110  and 
£127.780   not   taken   in   ordinary   sliaiHs  wiH  in  tlie 
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circuinstnnccs  nppjirciil  ly  rctjuirc  to  \)v  inadt-  up  by 

furtlur  ))(>ir()\ving  or  (lebcniurcs.     The  ])rcferciu'e 

shares  ])ave  not   been   altered   in  amount,   but    the 

App.  V;  r.3,  later  negotiations  witli  the  banks  (sinec  increased 

Jaiv  1915,       iq    ^j^^    resulted    in    their    agreeing    to    float    only 

£277.780  of  these  sliares,  the  State  to  take  the  rest, 

£600.070,   temporarily    for   a   period   of   four  years. 

The  total  capital  will  therefore  be  secured  as 

follows  :  — 

£ 

Ordinary  shares,  owned  by  the  State..  ..     1,127,780 

Preference  shares,  owned  by  the  f^tate  . .        666,670 

Preference  shares,  subscribed  by  the  public  .  .        277,780 
Debentures,  borrowed  by  the  Company         ..     1,19-}, 140 

(58,800,00<J  kr.)  £3,266,670 


The  amount  of  ordinary  stoek  to  be  o\\n(>d  ])y 
the  State  is  not  fixed  at  tlie  precise  sum  above 
stated.  That  is  the  estimate,  as  near  as  possible,  of 
what  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  ordinary  ea])ital. 
The  State  defhiitely  agrees,  however,  in  its  arrange- 
ment with  the  banks,  to  take  in  ordinary  shares 
(as  part  payment  of  its  cash  outlay  ujion  expropri- 
ation, comj^ensation  and  estal)lishment  ex]H'nsrs) 
£1,000. 000  ])Jus  A\  hat  ever  amount  is  incured  in  thai 
ex}>enditure  over  £2,2'ilM*20  ;  the  remaining  |)art 
of  tjie  costs  of  compensation,  &c.,  £1.222.220,  is  to 
be  ref\mded  by  the  Coiuj^any  in  easji. 

The    preference    shares   offered    to   the    ]iublic 
may  be  held  only  by  persons  of  Swedish  nationality. 
App.  V:  49,  The     contract     between     the     State     and     the 

pp.  8&-97  Company  leases  the  Monojioly  to  the  latter  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1021"  and  for  ten  years  longer 
unless  six  months'  notice  of  termination  has  lieen 
Ufiven  bv  the  State  ;  it  cannot  be  revoked  by  the 
Company.     Clauses  in  the  contract  provide  for  the 
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due  payment  of  taxes ;  auditing  of  accounts ; 
general  administration  ;  representation  of  the  State 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  refund  of  all  cash  out- 
lay by  the  Government  which  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  shares  held  by  the  State  ;  conversion  and 
extinction  of  the  debentures  ;  and  other  necessary 
arrangements. 

The  distribution  of  profit  is  such  that  prefer- 
ence shares  take  6  per  cent  cumulative,  ordinary 
shares  then  take  up  to  6  per  cent,  and  what 
remains  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  1/8  per  cent  to 
preference  and  7/8  per  cent  to  ordinary  shares 
until  the  preference  dividend  is  7  per  cent.  Any 
further  profit  goes  in  the  ratio  of  1  /lO  per  cent 
to  preference  and  9/10  per  cent  to  ordinary  shares. 

15.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY    App.  V;49; 

pp.  91-7 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  administered 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  of  six  or  eight  members 
with  a  deputy  for  each  member.  Half  of  the 
members  and  their  deputies  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  one  of  tjiese  members  being  the  Director  on 
active  duty ;  tlieir  fees  are  fixed  by  the  Crown 
and  none  may  hold  shares  in  the  Company.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  one  of  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  Crown   must  preside. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Board  and  their 
deputies    are    elected     by    the     preference    share- 
holders and  a  guarantee  is  given  that,   while  the 
State   itself   liolds   ])reference   shares,   the   interests  Ai^p.  V;  r.3, 
of  private  shareholders  liokHiig  the  balance  of  such  •^''"  ^'^^^' 
shares    will    be    duly    safeguarded.      One     of    the  ^' 
directors  representing   preference  shareholders   will 
be    Managing    Director    of   the    Company,  and    as 
such  will   be    elected  to  the  position   by  the  joint 
Board. 
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Wliilc  prrfcrc'iu'c  sliaiclitikK  is  jiavc  llic  sole 
right  of  ck'cting  i\\v  directors  to  represent  them, 
the  fees  of  these  directors,  and  other  juhninislrative 
matters,  are  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  share- 
holders as  a  bcKlv  at  their  annual  meeting;  an<l 
tills  gives  the  State  as  chief  shareholder  (wilh 
votmg  powers  corresj)onding  to  the  nimiber  of 
shares  held)  a  controlling  inllnence  in  the  general 
affairs  of  tlie  Coni})any.  All  directors  hold  ollice 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  at  the  com- 
mencement those  chosen  by  preference  shareholders 
shall  sit  for  one  year  only. 

For  the  inspection  of  reports  and  accounts  there 
are  four  auditors  and  their  deputies,  two  being 
nominated  by  the  State  and  the  other  two  elected 
by  the  preference  shareholders.  The  Company 
must  close  its  accounts  on  December  .'H,  submit 
them  to  audit  on  or  before  April  1,  and  render 
its  administrative  and  financial  rei)ort  to  its  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  to  be  held  during  the 
month   of   Mav  each   vear. 

App.  V;50a.  10.    PRICE    FIXING 

p.  68 

Retail  prices  of  Monopoly  Goods  are  fixed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Company.  There  is  no  parlia- 
mentary control  o\'er  I  hem  save  in  so  far  as  tlie  State 
is  represented  by  Directors  on  the  Bonrd  and  can 
exercise  its  greater  voting  power  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Inij)orlers  lix  their  own  prices  for  their 
goods,  but  botii  Monopoly  and  imported  articles 
have  the  prices  stam])ed  ipon  tiniii,  and  tiiese 
cannot  be  varied  by  the  u-tailers.  The  Company 
decides  which  (»f  its  |)V(Klucts  may  be  sold  in  Hie 
loose  stale  or  in  small  (luantities;  for  the  rest, 
retailers  are  forbidden  to  break  j^aekagc^  and  must 
srli  the  goods  as  they  receive  tluiu. 
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17.    THE    COMPANY   AS    TAXPAYER  «'V^"  Y-.'  ^^''' 

The  Company  is  tlie  sole  importer  of  raw  "*  *'  ^' 
tobacco  into  Sweden.  On  that  and  on  any  tobacco 
products  it  may  introduce  it  is  required  to  pay 
Customs  duties  on  a  scale  specially  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  Monopoly.  It  also  pays  inland 
revenue  taxes  equivalent  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  retail  price  of  all  goods  sold,  and  must  collect 
and  remit  to  the  Treasury  the  inland  revenue  taxes 
im})osed  on  those  who  import  foreign  goods  as 
independent  dealers.  For  all  these  payn.ients  it 
must  account  once  a  month  to  the  Treasmy,  and 
it  is  thus  established  (except  for  the  Customs  duties 
on  goods  imported  by  independent  dealers)  as  the 
single  medium  through  which  the  State  receives  its 
tobacco  revenues.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
the  Company  also  accounts  to  the  State  for  any 
share  of  the  dividend  that  may  be  due  to  the  latter 
as  shareholder. 

The  new  taxation  is  as  follows: —  App.  V;  ooi 


Custoyns  Duties 

Per  lb. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 

,   , 

,   , 

6(/. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

,   , 

,   , 

35.  0\d. 

Other  manufactured  tobacco 

\[d. 

Inland  Revenue  Taxes 

App.  V  ;   50c, 

Per  cent  of  retail  price 

§  18  ;    50r 

June  1  to 

After 

Dec. 

31,1010 

Jan.],  191G 

On    manufactured    poods,    whether 

Swedish  or  ini}»orted  : 

Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes  ' 

15 

15 

Cigarettes    . . 

20 

30 

Cut  tobacco 

in 

20 

Plug,  roll  and  twist 

10 

20 

Snutl            

15 

25 
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All  aiiKiuling  Act  was  passed  on  June  11,1015 
providinfT  for  the  imposition  of  Iho  increased  inland 
ri'vcnue  taxes  as  from  Januarv  1,  liJlG.  Tlic  new 
scale  of  the  inland  revenne  taxes  gives  tlie  Treasnry 
an  innnediatc  benefit,  greater  than  it  wonld  enjoy 
as  a  sharelioldei  in  the  Company,  from  the  ]iiglier 
retail  jirices  adopted  a.>  already  explained  when 
the  Monoj)oly  came  into  force.  The  original  inland 
revenue  taxes,  agreed  upon  when  the  Monopoly  Law 
was  passed,  were  determined  in  relation  to  tlie  lower 
prices  which  ruled  before  Se])tember  1914;  and 
accordingly  an  adjustment  was  necessary  if  the 
Company  were  not  to  continue  paying  the  originally 
agi'eed-upon  taxes  while  at  the  same  time  selling 
at  prices  materially  higher  than  those  contemplated 
when  its  contract  was  being  settled.  Apart  from 
Customs  duties,  future  increased  revenues  are 
obtainable  either  from  higher  retail  })rices  or  from 
higher  inh  iid  rev(nue  taxes  or  from  both,  ])ut  any 
alteration  will  ])robal)ly  always  have  regard  to  an 
adjustment  between  (he  direct  interests  of  the 
Treasurv  and  the  oblifjations  of  the  State  to  its 
joint  partners  in  the  Comi)any.  The  matter  is  most 
involved  ;  and  we  imagine  il  will  be  dillieult  for 
the  taxpayer  to  see  where  he  stands  amid  the 
complicated  expedients  the  Government  has 
adopted  for  making  him  i)ay  an  increased  contribu- 
tion on  the  tobacco  he  smokes. 

18.    THE    ANTICIPATED    REVENUE 

Api..  I:  The  new  inland  revenue  taxes  are  estimated 

Tabiofl  71. 72  ^^  yield,  Oil  I  lie  basis  of  existing  retail  prices, 
£5.3;3,'250  in  1910  and  £771, 200  in  1917.  The 
Customs  duties  are  likely  tt)  priHluee  the  same  sum 
as  the  average  for  1909-12,  the  tariff  on  raw  material 
being  at  the  old  rate  of  (W/.  ]my  lb.,  and  the  higher 
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tariff  on  niaiuifactiired  tobacco  ])eing  offset  by  a 
coiTcspoiuling  clecliiie  in  importation.  The  State's 
sliare  of  the  Company's  dividend  is  expected  to  be 
£5,;j60  in  1916  and  £60,000  in  1917.  The  total 
income  from  tobacco  taxation  \vill  tliereforc  be  as 
follows  : 

1916  1017 

£  £ 

Inland  revenue  taxes 533,250  771,200 

Customs  duties 337,780  337.780 

Share  of  dividend  5,560  60,000 


£876,590         £1,168,980 


Reckoning  tlie  population  at  5,760,000  in  1016 
and  5,801,000  in  1917,  the  average  income  works 
out  at  Ss.  Id.  and  -l.s-.  per  head  respectively.  The 
olTicial  estimates  fail  to  show  the  quantity  of  goods 
to  be  consumed  in  1916  ;  but  for  1917  the  forecast 
is  16,880,000  lb.,  and  if  the  above  figure  of  revenue 
is  realised  it  will  be  equivalent  to  Is.  ^^^d.  per  lb. 
sold. 

The  1916  and  1917  estimates  are  based  upon 
the  calculations  set  forth  in  the  Crown  Proposal  Ai,]..  i; 
No.  254  of  July  20,  1914,  which  in  turn  are  reputed  labk^c?,  gs 
to  be  the  results  of  a  trade  census  of  consumption, 
retail  values,  etc.  in  the  years  1909  to  1912.  They 
are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  authorities  originally  anticipated  (in 
addition  to  £337,780,  the  unchanged  yiekl  from 
Customs)  receipts  from  the  new  inland  revenue  taxes 
equal  to  £337, .S9()  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
and  thereafter  £400, ()()()  per  annum.  That  result  was 
to  be  achieved  itithoiit  raising  the  prcviouslij  riding 
retail  prices  except  that  the  '  consumers'  discounts  ' 
or  reductions  in  price  allowed  V)y  tobacconists  for 
goods  bought  from  them  in  gi'cater  than    minunum 
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quantities  were  to  cease  ;  and  tliat  imported  ^oods 
would  ])e  dearer  owint^  to  the  hea%'ier  tariff  to  l)c 
levied  on  them,  Tlie  caleulations  meant  in  effect 
that,  besides  ])rovidinf;  the  means  to  ]vay  tlie  new 
inland  revenue  taxes,  tlie  same  or  slightly  altered 
retail  jirices  would  still  leave  enough  sin"])lus  to 
guarantee  the;  Com})any's  profits  and  meet  the 
interest  charges  on  compensation  and  expropriation. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  various 
estimates  with  actual  results,  and  particularly  to 
examine  under  that  test  the  soundness  of  the 
predictions  which  offered  such  inducements  to 
nationalize  the  in<lustry.  Meanwhile  the  consumer 
has  been  obliged  to  })ay  nuicli  more  for  his  tobacco 
than  the  authorities  considered  would  be  necessary 
to  ensure  financial  success  ;  and  if  the  balance  sheet 
turns  out  satisfactory  the  effect  of  the  increas(<l 
prices  nuist  be  taken  into  consideration  before  any 
opinion  can  be  formed  that  the  scheme  was  wrll- 
de^'ised  in  tlu-  beginning.^ 

App.  V;  60c,  19.    INDEPENDENT    IMPORT    TRADE 

The  law  ])ermits  to})acco  dealers  (but  not 
]>rivate  individuals)  to  import  and  sell  tobacco 
]>roducts.  On  such  gocnls,  in  addition  to  the 
Customs  dutv,  a  licence  dutv  is  levied  which 
includes  not  only  the  inland  revenue  taxes  but  also 
an  extra  ])ayment  to  the  C'om])'any  corresj)onding  to 
what  would  recpiire  to  be  included  as  cost  and 
profit  in  the  })rice  of  such  gocKls-  if  they  were  sold 
by  the  Comj)any  itself.  The  C"omj)any  is  allow*. tl 
to     decide    the    amount    of    the    inclusive    licLuec 

1  See  Postscript,  p.  21 1. 

2  T<!x(liisiv<'  of  cost  of  liilAUir  an<l  rnw  mnti-rial  on  the  C'om- 
jiaiiy's  protluct«,  nnd  exclusive  of  purclins)-  jirice.  fnij^iit,  and  duty 
on  imported  manufnctures. 
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duty,    subject   to   appeal   by   tlie   importer   to  the 
Crown  if  he  considers  the  eliavge  excessive. 

The  provision  as  to  the  extra  payment  is  Ai>r.  v ;  soa, 
intended  to  ])rotect  the  Comjxuiy  afrainst  com-  '^"  "^ 
petition;  in  its  a})sence  tliere  would  have  been  a 
danger  of  a  profitable  trade  being  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  the  capital  outlay  on 
the  formation  of  the  Company  would  have  been 
spent  \vithout  return. 

It  was  recognised,  however,  that  private  importa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  this 
provision,  and  before  the  Monopoly  Act  was  passed  A..p.  V;  50d, 
Parliament  conceded  a  measure  of  compensation  §  i^ 
to  importers  of  cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes '  on 
condition  that  their  business  in  such  gootls  had 
constituted,  during  the  four  years  prior  to  tlie 
inception  of  the  ]\Iono]ioly,  at  least  33  per  cent  in 
value  of  their  total  turnover. 

The  import  trade  in  other  goods  except  cigar-  App.  V;  49, 
ettes  was  regarded  as  too  insignificant  to  be  entitled  i'  -^ 
to  compensation  ;  and  nothing  was  allowed  to 
importers  of  cigarettes  on  the  ground  that  the  tr;ide 
consisted  in  well-known  brands  hrmly  estal^lished 
in  the  Swedish  market  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  the  Monopoly. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reason  given  for  this 
refusal  witli  the  appropriation  of  trade-marks  by 
the  Monopoly  in  the  case  of  goods  made  m  Sweden ; 
for  sueli  goods  may  also  have  been  imported  from 
abroad,  and  firms  formerly  producing  certain 
brands  in  local  factories,  wliile  at  the  same  time 
supplementing  supplies  by  importation,  will  iiave 
to  cease  trading  in  these  brands  altogether,  without 
being  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

The  extra  payment   levied  on  imported  goods 
lias  been  fixed  by  the  Company  at  13  per  cent   of 
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retail  prices,  and   the  scale  of  the  inclusive  licence 
duties  is  therefore  us  foHows: — 

Per  cent  of  retail  price 
June  1,         After 
Licence  Duty  on  Imports  to  Dec.  31,     Jan.  1, 

I'Jlo  1916 

Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes '         . .  28  28 

Cigarettes        33  43 

Cut  tobacco 23  33 

Plug,  roll  and  twist 23  33 

Snuff 28  38 

The  increase  after  January  1,  lOlG,  is  of  course 
due  to  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  inland 
revenue  taxes  then  imjiosed. 

20.    WHOLESALERS    AND    RETAII,ERS 

The  provision  in  the  Mono])oly  Act  that  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  the  public  should  remain  a  '  free  ' 
business,  as  heretofore,  enabled  the  Stale  to  save 
the  cost  of.  or  at  any  rate  postpone,  eoni])ensat  ion 
to  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade,  'i'iie 
Monopoly  Coni])any  itself  was  not  debarred  from 
selhng  to  the  ])ul)Hc,  and  there  was  no  stipulation 
binding  it  to  grant  any  specific  rate  of  discount  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  Its  relations  with  the 
trade  were  k  f t  to  be  settled  by  negotiation,  an 
arrangement  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  tobacco- 
nists since  they  would  have  to  treat  with  a  sn]i]ilier 
able  not  only  to  jiegotiate  but  also  to  dictate  terms. 
Although  therefore  literal  freedom  of  sale  was 
seeured  by  law  to  sellers  of  tobacco,  there  was  no 
assurance  nor  even  ho])e  that  business  would  or 
could  be  conducted  in  thr  future  with  the  same 
margin  of  ])rolit  as  hitherto.  The  reduction  of 
discounts  might  in  fact  make  the  legislative  freedom 
Worthless   and    drive   out   of   business   many   shop- 
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keepers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  liberal  rate  of 
discount  and  required  tliat  to  make  tobacco-selling 
pay. 

As  for  the  wholesalers,  if  they  were  not  to 
continue  recciviuo-  special  wholesale  terms,  tlicy 
too  would  be  obliged  to  cease  business.  To  such 
contentions  the  usual  answer  is  that  there  is  nor- 
mally an  excessive  number  of  retailers,  that  the 
wholesale  trade  imposes  an  lu^necessary  cost  on 
distribution,  and  that  concentration  leads  to  greater 
economies  in  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. This  answer  may  be  argued  on  its  osvn 
merits,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  tlie  case  in  point. 
If  tlie  Monopoly  was  to  have  tlie  effect  of  taking 
away  the  liveUhood  of  tobacco  dealers,  while  a])par- 
ently  permitting  them  to  handle  tobacco,  the  State 
seemed  bomid  to  grant  tl\em  com})ensation  on  the 
same  footing  as  it  had  granted  compensation  to 
manufacturers,  imjiorters,  tobacco-workers,  &c., 
whose  business  or  employment  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  same  legislation. 


21.    DISCOUNTS    TO    RETAILERS 

The  ComiKinv  aunoimced  its  terms  to  retailers  App.  V;  53, 

i  -  _  .  .  w ini  1; 


at  the  end  of  April,  and  with  the  amiouncement  the  p^'Ja*^^^' 


trade  at  last  knew,  after  having  waited  in  much 
suspense  since  September,  how  it  would  be  situated. 
The  main  features  of  the  relations  now  set  up 
between  the  Company  and  the  tobacconists  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Every  Tobacco  Dealer  that  desires  to  be  regarded  as  a 
■  Tobacco  Specialist '  '  shall  make  application  to  this 
effect   on   a  special   form   obtainal)le   from   the   Tobacco 

1  Meaning  shopkeepers  whose  business  consists  wholly  or  mainly 
in  tlio  sale  of  tobacco,  j.  f'.,  tobacconist.-*  proper,  as  (listiiiet  from 
shopkeepers  who  stock  a  general  assortment  of  goods,  including 
tobacco. 
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Monopoly.  The  application  must  be  approved  by  tlio 
Tobacco  Monopoly. 

2.  Tobacco  Speciali.st.s,   and   other  Tobacco  Dealers,   will   be 

allowed  a  discount  of  16  per  cent  of  retail  prices  and 
Tol  aoco  Specialihts  will  be  given  in  addition  an  extra 
discount  of  8  per   cent  of  retail  prices. 

3.  The   Tobacco   Specialist's   j)rivilegc   of  securing   the   extra 

8  per  cent  discount  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  he 
does  not  sell  tobacco  in  bulk  but  only  in  retail  quantities 
at  the  retail  ])rices  marked  on  the  goods.  Breach  of  this 
regulation  will  lead  to  deprivation  of  the  extra  discount. 

4.  The  extra  discount  will  be  granted  only  to  those  Tobacco 

Dealers  who  were  established  in  business  before  January!, 
1915,  and  whose  sales  of  tobacco  products  and  of  goods 
pertaining  to  the  tobacco  trade  {viz.,  pipes,  snufi  boxes, 
cigar  cases,  &c.)  make  up  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
turnover  of  all  goods  sold  in  their  shops. 

5.  All  olhor  Tobacco  Dealers,    including  Tobacco  Specialists 

established  since  January  1,  1915,  will  obtain  the  discount 
of  IG  per  cent  of  retail  prices. 

6.  A  Tobacco  Specialist  who  opens  a  branch  after  January  1, 

1915,  can  make  use  of  the  extra  8  j>er  cent  discount  only 
in  respect  of  his  headquarters. 

7.  A  Tobacco  Specialist  who  has  taken  over  the  business  of 

another  party  after  January  1,  1915,  will  obtain  only 
the  16  per  cent  discount.  In  cases  deserving  special 
consideration  the  Company  may  allow  exceptions  to  this 
regulation. 

8.  No  Tobacco  Specialist  may  remove  the  location  of  his  business 

unless  for  such  cause  as  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  may  find 
reasonable  before  giving  permission. 

The  fears  expressed  tlmt  the  estahlishnKiit 
of  tlie  Monopoly  would  cause  nnieh  disturl)aiice 
in  tlie  sellintr  trade  and  would  entail  many  sacri- 
fices seem  to  be  justilicd  in  the  hght  of  tliese  new 
and  arbitrary  terms.  Formerly  tlie  rate  of  discount 
Ani,  V-  r>3  enjoyed  by  retailers  had  l)een  much  hi<,dKr  and  had 
passim  '  Varied  frcMu  '2.")  \hv  cent  to  .'30  per  cent  or  more. 
The  effect  of  the  lower  retail  discount  on  the  one 
liand  and  of  tlie  conditional  extra  discount  on  the 
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other  hand  is  hkcly  to  lead  to  the  eoneentration 
of  business  in  fewer  hands.  Many  smaller  sliop- 
keepers  able  to  do  business  on  the  basis  of  25  }->er 
cent  will  not  find  16  per  cent  sufficiently  profit- 
able. The  stipulation  that  no  newly  established 
*  Tobacco  Specialists'  can  get  more  than  IG  [)Qy 
cent  while  older  businesses  will  get  24  per  cent 
will  give  the  latter  a  monopoly  for  which  no  just 
reason  can  be  assigned.  No  doul)t,  however,  the 
larger  and  the  older  businesses  may  fijid  these 
terms  agreeable  since  wliat  they  lose  by  receiving 
a  lower  rate  of  discount  will  })rolxi))ly  be  made  u]> 
by  a  greater  tmiiover  at  the  expense  of  others  who 
can  no  longer  compete  with  them.^ 

22.    DISCOUNTS    TO    WHOLESALERS  Ai-p.  V;   r.lc 

Wiiolesalers  were  granted  special  terms  which 
enabled  them  (with  a  curious  exception  res])cctijio 
the  sale  of  one  of  the  most  popular  brands  of  snuff) 
to  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  Monopoly  and 
the    tobacconists;     but    it    is    only    a    teni])orary  Aj.p.  V;53. 
arrangement    jX'uding    the    expropriation     of    tlie  •^'^"-  '"*''"'• 
wholesale    business,     a    Connnittee    having     been  '' 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  compensation. 
Tlie  discounts  allowed  were  from  3  to  4  pvY  cent   of 
retail  ])rice,  according  to  the  categories  in  which  the 
whok-salcrs   were   placed. 

23.    OTHER    PROVISIONS    AND    SOME    INDUSTRIAL         53' p«L|-7n!*^  * 

EFFECTS  and  Swodish 


Otlier  details  of  tlie  monopoly  legislation  need 
onlv    be    mentioned    wiihout    beinir   iriven    a   fuller 


pri'33 


't-> 


1  Afton-T idningcn  of  August  8,  1915,  states  that  in  Stockholm 
alone  fifty-two  shops  havo  boon  oblipod  to  givo  up  soiling  tobnoo(^, 
and  a  .similar  number  were  oxpect<^d  to  ceaao  business  by  October 
1,  the  reason  being  that  the  soialler  cigar-dealers  could  not  exist  on 
the  low  discount  allowed  by  the  Monopoly  Company. 
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(k'scrii)ti()n  :  llic  in-ohiljition  against  \\\v  j:>rivate 
iiii))()rtati()ii  of  tc>bac('o-\voiking  niacliinery,  cigar- 
ette |)a|KT,  &C'.  ;  tlu'  colli rol  over  local  tobacco- 
growing  ;  tlie  general  administralion  of  the  Act; 
and  the  various  fines  and  jieiialties  iiiiposable  for 
contravention  of  the  laAv.  There  is  also  a  ]irovision 
to  enable  factories  to  eoin])Iete  contracts  for  leaf 
tobacco  on  order  wlicn  the  Moiio})oly  was  inirodueid, 
such  material  being  regarded  as  if  it  had  })elonged 
(})nt  after  payment  of  the  new  Customs  duty)  to 
manufacturers'  stocks  existing  on  June  1,  19ir>.  On 
or  before  July  ],  1915,  maniifaeturers  were  bound 
to  affix  the  1  ore  control  stanij)  already  referred  to 
c>n  ])age  187  above  ;  and  after  August  1.  no  tobaccos 
could  be  sold  or  otJierwise  disjK)sed  of  by  manu- 
facturers unless  they  had  staiiijK'd  the  registered 
retail  jirice  on  each  article  or  package,  and  had  })aid 
to  the  Monopoly  Company  in  respect  of  such  goods 
the  licence  duty  as  levied  on  imports,  i.  e.,  the 
inland  revenue  tax  plus  the  extra  payment  equid 
to  1.3  ]Hr  cent    of  retail  ]")rice. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Com]iany  and  its  preroga- 
tives are  well  ])roteet(d  by  the  law.  Even  in  the 
ini]H)rt  trade,  tlumgh  it  was  declared  a  '  free  ' 
business,  there  is  little  chance  of  profitable  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  independent  dealers,  in  face  of 
the  diseriminaling  Customs  duties  levied  on  manu- 
factured goods,  and  the  additional  licence  duty 
whicli  includes  the  13  per  cent  extra  ])ayment  to 
the  Company. 

The  provision  for  imposing  the  1  kr.  and  5  kr. 
stamp  dulits  on  ]>re-!Mono])oly  goods  remaining  in 
tobacconists'  and  whoksalers'  premises  on  Xo\em- 
lier  1,  1015.  caused  an  almost  universal  clearance 
l)efore  that  date.  Dealers  Mere  given  tlie  alter- 
native of  paying  in  resp.ect  of  old  stocks  the  licence 
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duty  as  levied  on  imports,  but  tJiat  did  not  remove 
tlie  inducement  to  sell  off,  and  the  alternative 
appears  not  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
any  great  extent. 

According  to  frequent  articles  in  the  Swedish 
press  on  the  subject,  there  has  been  considerable 
tlistress  among  tobacco  workers.  During  the  in- 
terval between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  its  adop- 
tion on  Jime  1,  1915,  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
Monopoly  caused  uncertainty  and  insecurity,  since 
no  one  could  be  sure  in  many  cases  whether  a 
factory  would  continue  or  would  be  closed  down. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  out  of  work 
for  long  ]^eriods  both  before  and  after  the  inception 
of  the  Monopoly,  and  have  had  to  wait  for  the 
decisions  of  the  assessing  conunissions  to  see  how 
they  would  be  placed  with  regard  to  compensation  ; 
relief  offices  and  instruction  courses  were  organized 
to  assist  them  in  finding  other  employment. 
The  oflicii.l  story  of  the  unemployment,  and  of  the 
steps  taken  by  public  and  private  charity  to  meet 
it,  is  told  in  the  Crown  Proposrds  No.  37  of  February 
12,  1015,  and  No.  151  of  April  10,  1915.  The  latter 
is  a  project  to  alter  the  Act  so  as  to  grant  compen- 
sation to  those  members  of  classes  a.  h.  and  c. 
(Section  10  of  this  Ch.'ipter)  who  may  have  invohni- 
tarily  lost  employment  i;fter  Se]jtember  9,  1914. 

Since  June  1,  1915,  serious  differences  have  arisen 
also  on  the  question  of  wages,  liours  of  labour,  and 
other  factory  conditions.  The  toba.cco  workers 
protested  against  the  terms  origii^aliy  offered  by 
the  Company,  which  they  claimed  meant  lower  wages 
and  longer  hours  than  the  y  hv.o  worked  for  u'ruler  the 
private  manufacturer.  Cliimr.iely,  in  NovemlK-r, 
1915,  the  Company  gave  way  and  conceded  the 
conditions  demanded  by  the  workers  trade  union. 
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The  Company  was  not  prepared  for  the  natural 
effects  of  the  hoa\y  November  stamp  dulies  on  shop 
goods,  and  wcn-  nna])lc  to  execute  the  sudden  large 
orders  which  came  in  ;  for  there  was  still  the 
normal  demand  for  to})ace()  from  the  givat  mass  of 
smokers,  and  retailers'  stocks  were  quite  de])leted  ; 
it  was  only  |)eople  witli  money  to  spare  who  had 
bougiil  largely  in  order  to  escaj)e,  as  long  as  possible, 
the  higher  prices  of  tlie  Monopoly  Company's  pro- 
ducts. Idle  factories  were  hurriedly  ecjuipped  with 
full  staffs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re-engage  workers, 
many  of  whom  had  received  compensation  from  the 
State  for  loss  of  employment.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  activity  to  make  good  the  un- 
expeete<l  shortage  in  the  retail  market,  and  there 
mav  therefore  be  further  anxieties  amonir  workers 
])efore  demand  and  suj)ply  are  aec\u"alely  adjusted. 
INIeantime,  however,  the  engagement  of  conipen- 
sated  employes  lias  raised  a  delicate  ])roblem  as  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  and  its  relation  to  the 
wages  that  should  be  offered  in  the  circumstances  ; 
the  matter  lias  been  referred  to  the  assessing  com- 
missions   for   consideration. 

24.    FUTURE    I'llOSPECTS    AND    SUMMARY 

It  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine 
wluther  the  financial  operations  necessary  to 
establish  the  Monopoly,  the  expenditure  they 
have  involved,  and  the  complete  revolution  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  have  been  worth  while.  Much 
was  made  of  the  possibility  of  getting,  by  means  of 
the  Monoj)oly,  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue  t)n 
the  basis  of  current  retail  prices  :  but  the  Monoj)oiy 
has  not  after  all  left  })riees  as  tin  y  were,  and  it  may 
be  dinicult  exactly  to  ascertain  from  the  ])ublish<'d 
results  to  what  extt;nt  tlu-  original  estimates  of  the 
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Tobacco  Taxation  Committee  woiikl  liave  proved 
accurate  if  the  old  prices  had  been  maintained. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  events  in 
Sweden  which  have  accompanied  the  nationaUzation 
of  the  tobacco  industry  may  be  sunnnarizcd  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  The  Government,  anxious  to  cover  a  deficit 
and  increase  its  resources,  has  found  it  necessary 
not  only  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  farming  the 
taxes  by  creating  a  monopoly  corporation  interested 
in  the  public  revenues,  but  also  to  lock  up  a  sum  of 
£1,794,450,  which  safely  invested  in  any  direction 
■would  have  earned  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

2.  Objectionable  as  it  may  be  to  delegate  in 
return  for  private  profit  the  public  duty  of  collecting 
the  taxes,  the  Government  did  so  because  it  recog- 
nized the  defects  of  State  management,  and  was 
determined  to  seciu'c  the  admittedly  superior 
economic  and  industrial  efriciency  associated  with 
private  management  and  individual  initiative  ; 

3.  The  financial  transactions  in  which  the 
State  has  been  im])licated  can  only  be  justified  by 
their  success ;  whatever  the  profit  may  be,  the 
large  receipts  due  to  subsequent  increases  in  selling 
prices  (not  provided  for  in  the  original  estimates) 
shoidd  be  discounted  in  the  balance  sheet,  and 
treated  as  an  additional  })urden  on  the  consumer 
Avhich  might  equally  as  well  have  been  levied  by 
the  ordinarv  methoels  of  taxation  formerlv  in 
operation  ; 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  l)anks  to  the  scheme  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  would  not  undertake 
to  tinance  more  than  about  one-third  of  tlie  pre- 
ference stock,  although  it  carried  a  State  guarantee 
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of  U  per  cent,  nnd  tlic  result  is  that  tlic  investing 
|ni})Iic  has  subscribed  only  .€'i77,7<SO  to  the  ca{>ital 
of  the  Company. 

5.  The  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  eonsuniers 
is  governed  in  large  nieasiu'e  by  the  retail  prices 
eliargcd  :  first,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  between 
prices  and  the  yield  of  the  ad  valorem  inland  revenue 
taxes  ;  and  secondly,  in  virtue  of  the  influence  of 
prices  upon  the  n.onopoly  profits  of  tlie  Coni]")any, 
in  ^vhich  the  State  participates  as  a  shareholder. 
The  power,  therefore,  of  the  Board  of  Managenicnt 
to  fix  prices  as  it  sees  fit  (which  can  be  controlled  only 
in  a  general  way  by  Parlianu-nt,  and  even  so  in- 
direct ly,  through  the  State  oflicials  nominated  as 
Directors)  is  equivalent  to  an  arbitrary  power  to 
impose  taxatio]i,aiKl  its  exercise  obliges  the  taxpayer 
to  surrender  to  a  bureaucracy  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial  rights  associated  with  democratic  institutions; 

G.  The  Government's  intention  to  preserve  in- 
dependent freedom  to  import  and  to  sell  to  tlie 
pul)lie  has  broken  down  under  the  conditions  for- 
mulated by  tlic  Company;  im])ortation  can  only 
take  place  if  importers  can  succeed  in  selling  at  a 
price  whicii  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  jiayment 
of  an  extra  tribute  to  the  Company,  charged  fe)r  its 
])roteeti(>n  ;  the  lower  discounts  to  re-taile-rs  than 
they  fe)rmerly  e'nje)yeel,  anel  the  eliscrimination 
against  smaller  anel  newly-established  shops,  are 
likely  to  concentrate  the  sale  to  the  ]niblic  in  fewer 
hanels  ;  theTc  are  already  ineheatie>ns  that  s])eeial 
j)rivile'ges  arc  being  created  in  the  retail  trade,  re- 
pe'ating  in  Sweelen  the  state  of  affairs  that  has  been 
fe)unel  to  flourish  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  necessary 
ronsequence-  of  me>no]H)]y  restrie-t ions  u]')on  activities 
that  shoulel  be  ee]ual!y  fre-e  te)  all  citizens. 
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25.    POSTSCRIPT 

The  report  of  the  Monopoly  Company  for  th( 
seven  months,  June — December,  1915,  retiehes  us  ^^f'  ^ ' 
as  this  goes  to  press. ^  The  yield  of  tlie  inland 
revenue  taxes  was  £179,290,  and  the  July  a,nd 
Novembd'  stamp  duties  are  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced about  £27,780.  The  net  trading  profit  was 
£138,572,  of  which  preference  shares  received  6  per 
cent  (£50,667)  ;  ordinary  shares  6  per  cent  (£60,000) 
the  Sta.tc  having  subscribed  £1,000,000  to  date  ; 
£14,444  were  placed  to  reserve  and  £7,461  carried 
over.  The  retail  value  of  goods  imported  by  dealers 
during  the  seven  months,  and  of  goods  in  stock  on 
November  1,  on  which  tobacconists  preferred  to 
pay  licence  duties  instead  of  stamp  duties  was 
£262,970  ;  the  trading  profit  therefore  apparently 
includes  £34,180  as  the  13  per  cent  extra  payment 
due  to  I  he  Company — an  item  which  was  not 
anticipated  in  the  original  estimates  of  the  Tobacco 
Taxation  Committee. 

As  the  report  covers  a  period  of  establishment 
and  transition  it  is  scarcely  a  conclusive  record  of 
results.  The  necessary  expenditure  on  expropria- 
tion and  compen&ition,  though  roughly  allowed 
for  in  the  accounts,  had  been  incurred  only  in 
part.  The  payments  definitely  settled  were  those 
in  respect  of  loss  of  employment  ('  personal 
compensiition  ')  and  had  been  made  to  1,500 
factory  workers,  100  home  workers,  and  300 
members  of  staffs  ;  sundry  support  had  been 
granted  in  500  cases.  It  appears  from  the  report 
that  the  Coiupany  were  treating  the  8  per 
cent  extra  discount  to  'tobacco  specialists'  as  an 
arrangemeiit  that  had  been  granted  only  until 
further  notice. 

iMay,  I'.tin. 
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Apn.  I:  All  nnnlysis  of  Mvornpc  retail  prices  })cfore  and 

Tabic  73  after  tlie  introihietion  of  the  Mon(>])oly  is  given  in 
the  Appendix,  «'ind  it  confirms  tlie  o})servations 
made  in  previous  sections  of  lliis  eliapter.  Cigars 
and  '  ei^rar-ei^^arettes  '  liave  })een  raised  from 
9^.  2(1.  to  I'Ss.  Id.  per  \h.  ;  cigarettes  from  10^.  6d. 
to  I4s.  Id.  ;  cut  tobacco  hoiu  2s.  Or/,  to  45.  Of/.  ; 
phig,  etc.,  from  26'.  to  45.  Id.  ;  and  snuff  from 
9' 3d.  to  l5.  6-6r/. 
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APPENDIX    I 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Foreign  Equivalents  for  English  Money  and  Measures. 

TABLE  1  —  Comparative    Statement    of    Tobacco    Revenues 
AND  Tobacco  Trade  in  Various  Countries. 

TABLE  2  —  Growth  OF  Tobacco  Revenues  in  Various  Countries 
FROM  1903  to   19U. 

TABLES    3-22  —  French  State  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

TABLES  23-39  —  It.vxian  State  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

TABLES  40-51  — Austrian  State  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

TABLES  52-58 Japanese  State  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

TABLES  59-06  —  Spanish  Concession  Tobacco  Monopoly 

TABLES  07-73  —  Swedish  Concession  Tobacco  Monopoly 
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THE  STATE  AS  MANUFACTURER  AND  TRADER 


FOREIGN    EQUIVALENTS    USED    FOR    CONVERSION    INTO 
ENGLISH  MONEY  AND  MEASURES 


(£= pound  sterling;  s.= shilling;  d.— penny  ; 
lb.  =  pound  avoirdupois;  kg. = kilogramme  ; 
£1=20  shillings;  1  shilling=12  pence) 


Foreign  Equivalents  of  English 

Measures 

£1 

1  lb. 

Id.  per  lb. 

1  Acre 

France,  Switzerland 

(1  Franc=100  cents=9-6i.) 

25  Francs 

0-455 
kg- 

22-9  cents 
per  kg. 

0-405 
hectare 

Italy        

(I  Lira =100  centesimi=9-6rf.) 

25  Lire 

0-455 
kg. 

22-9  cents, 
per  kg. 

0-405 

hectare 

Attstrta 

(1  Krone  =  100'heUer=10(i.)"' 

24  Kronen 

0-455 
kg. 

22  heller 
per  kg. 

0-405 
hectare 

United  States  and  Canada   . . 
(1  DoUar=100cents=45.  l-28d.) 

4-87  Dls. 

1  lb. 

2-03  cents 
per  lb. 

1  acre 

Spain        

(1  Peseta=I00cente8imos=9'6d.) 

25  Pesetas 

0-455 
kg. 

22-9  cents, 
per  kg. 

0-405 

hectare 

Germany  

(1  Mark=100  pfennige=ll-75(i.) 

20-43  Mk. 

0-455 

kg- 

18-7  pf. 
per  kg. 

0-405 

hectare 

Sweden    

(1  Krona=100  ore  =  ls.  l-33d.) 

18  Kronor 

0-455 

kg. 

16-5  ore 

per  kg. 

0-405 
hectare 

Japan        

(1  Yen=100  sen=25.  0-58d.) 
(1  Kin =160  momme) 

9-764  Yen 

0-756 
kin 
0-121 
kwan 

1 

5-38  sen 
per  kin 

0-408 
cho 
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EtADE  IN  Various  Countries. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 


Year 


aland 
11912 


Australia 
1912 


Canada 
1912-13 


United 

States 

1912-13 


Germany 
1912-13 


B 
Populaf89,400(«) 
Net  W23,5l0{b) 
Consui>29,100 
D.75  lb. 
Reveui 

const*  l-5cZ 
Reveniis  5d 


PR 

Home- 
Prict 


Impor<- 


Leaf  17,325 
ManDlO.OOO 

Pric< 

Export 

Man 

Othe 

Pric< 

Total  132,900 
Total  <  49,700 
Re-exjj 


4,651,050 
£1,993,430(6) 
13,864,950(<') 
3-00  lb. 

25  l0-5d 

8s  7d 


1,202,200(«) 

7-5c?{«) 


12,389,450 

1,987,350 

Is  2-3d 

703,600 


7,612,500 
£2,241,000(6) 
29,009,200 
3-81  lb. 

Is  6-6cZ 
55  10-5d 


17,632,342(«') 
6-77d(«) 


Averag- 
Averag 
Numbe 
Empio;  - 
Wages  - 
Ratio  I- 
A verag - 
Registt 
Averag 


t 
t 


18,202,400 
2,531,200 
1,827,600 


Is  hid 

t 

35(^) 
3,484 
£358,080 

t 
39s  Gdi") 

t 
t 


22,153,600 

1,563,600 

is  0-7d 

45,590 
860,670 


25,793,200 

964,450 

58,190 


10-lOd 

t 

173 

8,763 

£682,750 

t 
30s{°) 

t 
t 


96,220,000 

£20,846,240(6) 

550,061,000(0) 

5-71  lb. 

9-ld 
4s  4-Od 


953,734,000 

t 
53,647,800(/) 


12,287,250 

418,796,950 

5-85d 

70,291,200 

433,862,100 

2,777,900 


t 
t 
15,823 
166,810 
£14,261,800 

t 
32s  I0d{") 

t 
t 


66,809,000 

£8,670,150(6) 
251,878,900 
3-70  lb. 

8-2d 
2s  7-ld 


85,483,200 
3-06d 


174,731,750 
10,446,300 
9-14(i 

1,573,400 
1,161,700 


267,000,200('') 
70,610,100(^) 
68,304,6001'') 


7-15d 

t 
6,514(^-) 

169,640(^) 

t 
205(«) 

t 
t 
t 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 


BEFERENCE! 
23- 
Cd 
Ofi 
Ab 
Vo 

•  The  Monq 

t  Particulat 

(a)  POPULAT 

in  1 
39j 

Seti 

(jb)  Net  R] 
de< 
to 
lesi 
Cuj 
ba| 
ex] 
col 
cei 
ex 
exj 
to| 
ba 


'  Other     tobacco  '    includes   3,229,250  lb.  residue  ; 
The  10,109,700  lb.  includes  strips,  stalks  and  waste. 


United  Kingdom  : 
the  figures  are 


(A)  Total  Imports  and  Exports,  and  Re-exports. — Germany 
for  the  year  1911. 

(j)  Value  of  Leaf  Used. — France,  Italy,  and  Austria  :  Value  of  leaf  at  the  factories 
including  costs  of  preparation  ;  Other  Countries  :  Prime  cost. 

(k)  Number  of  Factories. — Australia :  The  bulk  of  these  are  small  cigar 
factories  ;  Germany  :  The  industry  is  largely  distributed  among  smaUer 
concerns,  4,266  factories  employ  not  more  than  19  workers  ;  2,171  employ 
20  to  199  workers  ;  and  77  employ  200  workers  or  more. 

(I)  Employes  on  Wages. — France,  Austria,  and  Italy  :  Including  foremen,  etc., 
in  the  workshops  ;  United  Kingdom  :  Census,  1911 ;  Germany  :  Cora- 
pulsorily  insured  workers.  The  figures  exclude  the  voluntarily  insured 
and  the  home  workers. 

(nt)  Wages  Paid. — France,  Austria,  and  Italy :  Cash  payments  to  workers  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  bonuses,  sustentation  funds,  etc. 

(n)  Ratio,  Male  to  Female  Workers. — Germany  :  In  industries  employing  at 
least  10  workers. 

\o)  Average  Weekly  Wage. — Japan :  The  figure  cannot  be  stated  as  returns  for 
total  wages  paid  are  not  available.  Daily  wages  are  Is.  Id.  for  males 
and  6d.  for  females,  respectively,  over  14  years  of  age.  Australia,  Canada 
and  United  States  :  Arrived  at  from  preceding  figures  of  wages  paid  and 
number  of  employes. 

(p)  Retailers. — Japan :  In  December,  1909. 
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Table   1— SUMMARY. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Tobacco  Tax  Revenues  and  Tobacco  Trade  in  Various  Countries. 
[Compiled  from  Official  Publications;  for  Ee/eretices :  See  Notes  to  this  Table.] 


Ending  March  31 — Japan,  United 

Kingdom,  Canada. 
Ending    June    30  —  Italy,    United 

States.  Germany. 
Calendar  Year — Other  Countries. 


State  Monopoly  Countries 


France 
1912 


Spain* 
1913 


Austria 
1912 


Italy 
1912-13 


Japan 
1912-13 


United 

Kingdom 

1912-13 


New 

Zealand 

1912 


Australia 
1912 


Canada 
1912-13 


United 
States 
1912-13 


Germany 


Revenue  and  Consumption 
Population  (mean  for  the  period) 
Net  Revenue  (less  expenses  of  collection)  . . 
Consumption  . .  . .  . .         lb. 

Do.  per  head . . 

Revenue  per  ib.  sold  (by  the  Monopolies)  and 

consumed  (in  other  countries) 
Revenue  per  head 

Production,  Prices,  and  Trade('') 
Home-grown  tobacco  . .         . .         . .        lb. 

Price  per  ib. 
Imports  for  domestic  con8umption(^) — 

Leaf lb. 

Manufactured  . .  . .  . .         lb. 

Price  of  leaf  per  lb. 
Exports  of  domestic  produce — 

Manufactured  tobacco         . .         . .        lb. 

Other  tobacco  . .         , .         , .        lb. 

Price  of  leaf  per  Ib. 
Total  imports    . .         . .         . .         . .        lb. 

Total  exports lb. 

Re-exports  of  other  than  domestic  produce  lb. 

MANT7FACTURE   AND   EMPLOYMENT 

Average  value,  per  lb.,  of  all  leaf  used 

Average  retail  price  per  lb.    . . 

Number  of  lactoriea     . . 

Employes  on  wages 

Wages  paid 

Ratio  of  female  to  100  male  workers 

Average  joint  weekly  wage  per  worker 

Registered  (or  licensed)  retailers 

Average  discount  as  per  cent  of  retail  price   . . 


39,312,700(i>) 
fI6.634,900(') 
94,971,100 
2-41  lb. 

3s  6-7d 
Ss  S-OdC) 


47,176,950(«) 
4-18d 


65,611,900 
306,300 
5-15d 

1,098,500 


65,918,200 
1,098,500 


5-5Irf.(i) 
4s  10-5d 
21 
18,869(0 
£890,200('») 
666 
18s  U 
47,500 
8-00  % 


19,750,000 

£6,111,050 

40,828,600 

2-06  lb. 

2s  ll-9d 
6s  2-2d 


28,814,000 

£8,366, 10D(») 

84,980,000 

2-95  lb. 

Is  lOM 

5s  9-7d 


68,754,750(«) 
2-45d 


35,239,000 

£10,075,400 

42,934,400 

1-22  lb. 

4s  4-6d 
5»  8-U 


19,824,100 
3-60d 


52.312,100 
£5.698,200 
74,000,000(0 
1-41  lb. 

Is  6-Bd 
2s  2-ld 


94,881,800 
3-37d 


3s  3-4d 

7s  4-5d 


139,250 

t 


1,089,400(<') 
£623,510(4) 

3,029,100 
2-75  lb. 

4s  l-5d 
lis  5d 


4,651,050 

£1,993,430('') 

13,864,950(«) 

3-00  lb. 

2s  10-5d 

8s  7d 


1,203,200(«) 
7-5d(«) 


60,153,200 
162,200 
4-Oii 


60,315,400 


39,638,250 
67,550 
ll-29i 

1,915,600 
295,600(1') 


52,905,150 
57,300 
7-40d 

3,008,550 
3,254,450(0) 


39,705,800      j    52,962,450 
2,211,200  6,263,000 


2,702,500 
133,500 
8-65(2 

369,270 
476,900 
4-20d 
2,836,000 
846,170 


4-Oli 
4s  3-Sd 
11 
17,914 
t 

1,975 
t 
20,087 
3-00  % 


6-28d.(i) 
3s  6'4d 
30 
37,4530 
£1,252,450('") 
650 
12s  lOd 
70,401 
10-00  % 


6-93d.(J) 
6s  5-5(i 
19 
17,914(') 
£497,600('») 

1,530 
10s  Sd 
34,752 
8-06  % 


3-51d 

t 
37 
28,167 

t 
277 
C) 
190,410(J) 

3% 


12.389,450 
1,987,350 
Is  2-3d 

703,600 


18,202,400 
2,531,200 
1,827,600 


Is  1-7<J 

35(') 

3,484 
£358,080 

t 
39s  6d(°) 

t 

t 


7,612,500  96,220,000     66,809,000  1 

£2,241,000(')  f20,846,240(»)   £8,670,150(6) 

29,009,200   '  550,061. 000(C)  I  251,878,900  3 

3-81  lb.    I  5-71  lb.    I    3-76  lb.  :  4 


Is  6-6d 
5s  10-5d 


17,632,342(f)  j 
6-77d(«) 


22,153,600 

1,563,600 

Is  0-7d 

43,590 
860,670 

25,793,200 

964,450 

58,190 


10-lOd 
t 

173 
8,763 
£682,750 
t 
30sC) 

t 
t 


9-ld 
4s  i-Od 


953,734,000 

t 
53,647,800(/) 


12,287,250 

418,796,950 

5-85(i 

70,291,200 

433,862,100 

2,777,900 


t 

t 

15,823 

166,810 

£14,261,800 

t 

32s  lOdC; 

t 
t 


8'2d 

2s  7-ld 


i  174,731,750 
10,446,300 
9-14d 


267,000.200('i) 
70,610,100('i) 
68,304,6001'') 


7-15d 

20 

t 

21 

6,514(*) 

22 

169,6400 

23 

T 

24 

205(") 

25 

t 

26 

t 

27 

t 

28 

85,483.200       |     7 
3-06d  I     8 


Eeieeesces.— J'ranc«;  Tables  3-22  ;  Austria:  Tables  40-51 ;  Italy:  Tables 
23-39;  Japan:  Tables  52-58  ;  Spain:  Tables  59-66 ;  Uniud  Kingdom: 
Cd.  6993.  Cd.  7401,  295(1913);  New  Zealand,  AustTolia,  a.nd  Canada: 
Official  Year  Books  and  Trade  Returns ;  United  States :  Statistical 
Abstract.  Trade,  and  Internal  Revenue  Eeturns;  German w  ;  Quarterly 
Volumes  of  Statistics. 

•  The  Monopoly  is  operated  by  a  Concession  Company, 
t  Particulars  are  not  available. 

(a)  POPOLATION.— France.-  1911  census,  excludinB  Corsica,  and  is  the  figure  used 
in  the  French  il^[7w  report  for  1912  ;  but  total  population  in  l'.tl2  was 
39,629,000  making  revenue  actually  equivalent  to  8s  4' Id  per  head. 
bee  note  on  p.  76.     New  Zealand  :  Including  ftlaoris. 

(6)  Net  S-etesxte— France  and  Auttria :  Officially  reported  profit  less 
deductions  as  explained  in  the  text  pp.  69  to  75  and  pp.  136 
to  140;  UnUea  Kingdom:  Customs  duties,  excise,  and  iicencea, 
ieaa  collection  expenses  {official)  at  3  per  cent;  New  Zeaiand  ■ 
Customs  and  excise,  less  collection  expenses  (on  AustraUan 
basis)  at  2-2:i  per  cent;  Australia:  Customs  and  excise,  less  collection 
expenses  (official)  at  2-23  per  cent ;  Canada  :  Customs  and  excise,  less 
collection  expenses  (official)  at  2-78  per  cent  for  customs  and  3-9^  per 
cent  for  exme  ■  United  States:  Customs  and  excise.  less  collection 
expenses  (official)  at  3-23  per  cent  for  customs  and  1-50  per  cent  for 
excise  ;  Germanv  :  Customs  and  internal  taxes  on  cigarettes,  cigarette 
tobacco  and  tobacco  grown,  leas  collection  expenses  (on  United  Kingdom 
basts)  at  3  per  cent ;  Other  CounlrieM  :  Revenue  as  officially  reported. 


(c)  CONsnsiPTloN. — Japan:  Estimated,  see  Table  53;  Revenue  per  Ib.  aa  in 
1910-11,  but  selling  prices  since  then  have  not  altered;  United  Kingdom  : 
Taking  the  returns  of  imports  fur  domestic  consumption  and  adding 
10  per  cent  for  moisture,  etc. ;  Australia  :  Domestic  products  taxed  by 
excise  duties,  and  adding  imports  of  manufactures  for  domestic  con- 
sumption ;  United  Stateit :  From  official  returns  of  withdrawals  for 
consumption,  and  reckoning  cigars  at  9lb.  per  1,000,  and  cigarettes  at 
2i  lb.  per  1,000;    Other  Countries  :   Official  data. 

(i)  PBODUCTION,  Etc. —  United  Kingdom  :  All  figures  for  imports  and  exports  are 
for  tho  calendar  year  1912;  Oennany:  Domestic  imports  and  exports 
are  for  the  calendar  year  1912;  0(/ier  Countries:  Where  supplies  of 
tobacco  (either  of  domestic  production  or  imported)  largely  exceed 
consumption,  the  excess  may  be  taken  to  represent  purcbasea  In 
advance  or  for  stock. 

(e)  Home-Grown  Tobacco. — France:  IncIudingAIgerianleaf;  Austria:  Including 
Hungarian  leaf ;  Australia  .'Quantity  of  homc-grownleaf  as  stated  to  have 
been  used  in  manufacture  ;  for  price  per  lb.  see  Tariff  Investigation  Report, 
No.  116  (1915),  and  letter  to  'Melbourne  Argus.'  June  7.  1916; 
Canada  :   For  quantity  and  price  per  lb.  see  Census  of  Canada.  1911, 

(/)  iMPoaTR  FOR  Domestic  Consumption, — United  States:  The  official  returns 
state  only  the  value  of  these  imports  in  bulk,  and  the  figure  of  quantity 
has  been  calculated  from  the  quantity  and  value  of  total  imports  in  the 
official  returns. 

Ig)  Exports  op  Domestic  Produce. — Austria  :  '  Other  tobaccos  '  are  the 
sales  to  allied    Monopolies    and    to    troops    outside    Austria ;     Italg : 


'  Other      tobacco  '     includes   3,229.250  lb.   residue  ;     United  Kingdom  : 

The  10,109,700  lb.  includes  strips,  stalks  and  waste, 
(ft)  Total  Imports  .uid  Exports,  and  Re-exports. — Germany  :  the  figures  are 

for  the  year  1911. 
0')  Value  of  Leaf  Used. — France,  Italy,  and  Austria  :  Value  of  leaf  at  the  factories 

including  costs  of  preparation  ;  Other  Countries  :  Prime  cost, 
(t)  NCMDER    OF    Factories. — Australia  :     The    bulk  of  these  are  small  cigar 

factories  ;    Germany  :  The  industry  is  largely  distributed  among  smaller 

concerns,  4.266  factories  employ  not  more  than  19  workers  ;  2,171  employ 

20  to  199  workers  ;  and  77  employ  200  workers  or  more. 
(0  Employes  on  Wages. — France,  Austria,  and  Italy  :  Including  foremen,  etc.. 

in  the  workshops  ;    United  Kingdont :    Census,  1911  ;    Germany:   Com- 

pulsiirily  insured  workers.     The  figures  exclude  the  voluntarily  insured 

and  the  home  workers, 
(m)  WAGES  PAID. — France.  Austria,  and  Italy :  Cash  payments  to  workers  exclusive 

of  the  value  of  bonuses,  sustentation  funds,  etc, 
(n)  Ratio,  Male  to  Female  Workers. — Germany:    In  industries  employing  at 

least  10  workers, 
(o)  Average  Weeeiv  Wage. — Japan  :  The  figure  cannot  be  stated  as  returns  for 

total  wages  paid  are  not  available.     Daily  wages  are   is.  Irf.  for  males 

and  Cirf.  for  females,  respectively,  over  14  years  of  age.     Australia,  Canada 

and  United  StaUs  :  Arrived  at  from  preceding  tt«ures  of  wages  paldand 

number  of  employes, 
(p)  Retailers.— >/opan :  In  December,  1909. 
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1914  —  Compiled  from  Official  Publications 


1 

1 

ilia 

Canada  («) 

Germany 

\ear 

1 

lustn 
Fi 

United  States 

1903 

10(00 
£ 
l4lS«2-3 

pel 
7 

■hd. 
d. 
0-0 

1000 
£ 
1111-8 

per  hd. 
.f.  d. 
3  11-7 

1000 
£ 
13451-1 

per  hd. 

.V.     d. 

3  4-3 

1000 
£ 

per  hd. 
5.   d. 

1908 

1904 

1464U2-4 

7 

41 

11860 

4 

14 

13517-9 

3  3-6 

3407-2 

1  IS 

1904 

1905 

148285-9 

7 

5-0 

1269-0 

4 

2-7 

14034-8 

3  4-3 

34290 

1  1-7 

1905 

1906 

1507915-2 

7 

6-0 

1389-7 

4 

6-2 

14856-4 

3  (i-0 

3967-5 

1  3-G 

1906 

1907 

154536-8 

7 

7-0 

1197-7^/' 

— 

16003-3 

3  S-4 

4139-9 

1  4-1 

1907 

1908 

155895-1 

S 

0-7 

1587-1 

4 

10-S 

14789-1 

3  4-2 

4661-4 

1  5-S 

1908 

1909 

159127-5 

7-3 

1509-5 

4 

6-2 

15432-6 

3  5-3 

5241-4 

1  7-8 

1909 

1910 

162936-4 

7 

lis 

15019 

4 

41 

16887-7 

3  S-9 

6628-5 

2  0-7 

1910 

1911 

166186-5 

A' 

3-1 

1697-2 

4 

S-9 

19130-5 

4  1-4 

7461-0 

2  3-4 

1911 

1912 

17421S-9 

S 

0-1 

2033-9 

5 

6-0  ' 

193350 

4  1-0 

8132-9 

2  5-6 

1912 

1913 

176701-2 

S 

6-9 

2326-4 

6 

0-0 

21262-2 

4  5-0 

8938-3 

2  8-1 

1913 

1914 

2380-9 

5 

10-S 

21927-7 

4  5-S 

91511 

2  8-4 

1914 

Refcren 
Reports ;  for  \ 
for  the  Cndt 
Imposts  ' ;  1 
Rfvenue  ;  fo 
Inland  Revcn 

Nf.t  Re 
the  I^rotlt  as  . 
in  France  she 
Bee  trcatmcn' 
the  flRuns  art 
has  not  liecn 
case  uf  from 


(^)  Official  returns  are  not  yet  available,  and  the  above  flmire  is  an  estimate. 
Total  receipts  in  lUKl,  reported  monthly  iu  tin-  Journal  Le  Tabtir,  were£21,<'>70,200 
asaKainsti:-21,3tM,tK)Oin  1012.     The  I'J  13  net  revenue  is  arrived  at  by  the  ratio  : 
£21,670,200  X  £17, 421,300-j.  £21, 368,600. 

(c)  Revenue  estimated  from  gross  receipts  in  1908  as  returned  In  the  Con- 
cession Company's  Report  for  1909. 

(d)  Official  Budget  estimate. 

(«)  The  Canadian  revenue  per  head  has  been  taken  direct  from  the  official  tabic 
in  the  Canadian  Year  Book. 

(/)  For  nine  months,  July  1,  1906,  to  March  31,  1907. 
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1914  —  Compiled  from  Official  Publications 


Year 

t 
I 

F 

Lustr&lia 

Canada  (<) 

United  States 

Germany 

1903 

10(00 

£ 
141S6i2-3 

perhd. 
*.  d. 
7     00 

1000 
£ 
1111-8 

per  hd. 

<>.   d. 

3  117 

1000 
£ 
134511 

per  hd. 
s.  d. 
3  43 

1000 
£ 

per  hd. 
5.  d. 

1903 

1904 

1464  U2-4 

7 

41 

11860 

4 

14 

13517-9 

3  3-6 

3407-2 

1  IS 

1904 

1905 

1482ao-9 

1 

5-0 

12690 

4 

2-7 

14034-8 

3  4-3 

3429-0 

1  1-7 

1905 

1906 

15079I5-2 

7 

60 

1389-7 

4 

6-2 

14856-4 

3  6-0 

3967-5 

1  3-6 

1906 

1907 

154526-8 

7 

7-0 

1197-7'/ 

— 

16003-3 

3  8-4 

4139-9 

1  4-1 

1907 

1908 

155895-1 

S 

0-7 

1587-1 

4 

10-S 

14789-1 

3  42 

4661-4 

1  5-8 

1908 

1909 

159137-5 

7 

7-3 

1509-5 

4 

6-2 

15432-6 

3  5-3 

5241-4 

1  7-8 

1909 

1910 

162936-4 

7 

lis 

1501-9 

4 

41 

16887-7 

3  8-9 

6628-5 

2  0-7 

1910 

1911 

166186-5 

8 

31 

1697-2 

4 

S-9 

19130-5 

4  1-4 

74610 

2  3-4 

1911 

1912 

174218-9 

S 

9-1 

2033-9 

5 

6-0 

193350 

4  1-0 

8132-9 

2  5-G 

1912 

1913 

176701-2 

S 

6-9 

2326-4 

6 

0-0 

21262-2 

4  5-0 

8938-3 

2  S-I 

1913 

1914 

1 

2380-9 

5 

10-8 

21927-7 

4  5-S 

i 

91511 

2  8-4 

1914 

Refcren 
Reports;  fori 
(or  the  UniU 
Imposts  ■ ;  i 
Revenue  ;  fo 
luland  Revcn 

Net  Re 
the  Profit  as  i 
in  France  she 
Bee  treatmcn' 
the  flRuns  an 
has  nut  been 
cue  o{  from 


(6)  Official  returns  arc  not  yet  available,  and  the  abovp  figure  is  an  estimate. 
Total  receipts  in  19ia,  reported  monthly  in  the  Journal  Le  Tabae,  were£21,<175,200 
as  against  £21, 3(M,tK)U  in  1912.     The  1913net  revenue  isarrivedat  by  the  ratio  : 
£21,675,200  X  £17,421,300-^  £21,368,600. 

(r)  Revenue  estimated  from  gross  receipts  in  lOOS  as  returned  in  the  Con- 
cession Company's  Report  for  1909. 

(d)  Offlrial  Budget  estimate. 

It)  The  Canadian  revenue  per  head  has  been  taken  direct  from  the  official  table 
in  the  Canadian  Year  Book. 

CO  For  nine  months,  July  1,  10O6,  to  March  31,  1007. 
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TABLE    2  —  Growth    of   Tobacco    Reventjes    in    Various    Countries,  from  the  Year   1903  to  the   Year   1914  —  Compiled  from  Official  Publications 

{References  :  See  Notes  to  this  Table) 


State  Monopoly  Countries 


France  (a) 


Spain 


Austria 


Italy 


Japan 


United 

Kingdom 


New  Zealand 


Australia 


Canada  (e) 


United  States 


Germany 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1000 
£ 
141S6-7 

14641-8 

14828-8 

15079-0 

154o2-3 

15589-4 

15912-3 

16293-2 

16618-9 

17421-3 

17670-1  (') 


perhd. 
B.  d. 
7     3-1 

7  S-7 

7  6-7 

7  g-2 

7  10-3 

7  11-0 
H  0-7 
S  2-9 

8  4-6 
S  9-6 
S  10-S 


1000 

£ 


5455-l(e) 

5480-7 

5710-7 

S074-3 

5980-2 

6097-1 


per  hd. 
8.  d. 


6  7-7 

S  7-7 

S  9-S 

5  2-i 

6  OS 
6  2-1 


1000 

£ 

6133-6 

0416-0 

6304-5 

6644-5 

6777-5 

7308-S 

7416-7 

7728-8 

8589-2 

9565-1 


per  hd. 
5.  d. 
4    6-7 

4  8-6 

4  7-4 

4  9-8 

4  10-3 

5  2-4 
5  2-9 
5    4-8 

5  lis 

6  7-7 


1000 

£ 

6301-1 

6611-7 

6948-7 

7177-7 

7392-6 

7869-2 

8286-1 

8723-9 

9122-8 

9596-4 

10075-4 

10735-1 


per  hd. 
s.  d. 

3  7-8 

4  0-2 
4  3-4 
4  3-8 
4  SO 
i  8-2 

4  10-5 

5  1-2 
5  2-7 
5  6-0 

5  81 

6  0-4 


1000 

£ 

1267-0 

1526-0 

2813-0 

3441-9 

3336-5 

3749-7 

5050-1 

4840-5 

5217-3 

5256-1 

5698-2 

5603-3  {d) 


per  hd. 
6.  d. 
6-6 


7-8 
2-3 
5-3 
4-6 
6-4 
0-4 


1  HI 

2  0-6 
2  0-4 
2  2-1 
2    0-9 


1000 

£ 

12560-4 

per  hd. 
s.  d. 
6  0-5 

12746-5 

S  0-5 

13285-1 

6  2-7 

13502-9 

6  3-4 

13421-4 

6  2-1 

13860-9 

6  4-0 

13956-0 

6  3-4 

15816-0 

7  1-3 

17286-8 

7  8-4 

17373-4 

7  8-2 

174110 

7  7-4 

18418-1 

S  0-0 

1000 

£ 

432-2 

462-8 

471-0 

504-4 

537-1 

561-6 

562-2 

577-8 

593-6 

637-7 

643-4 


per  hd. 

s.  d. 

10  6-4 

10  8-4 

10  9-8 

11  3-1 
11  8-1 
11  105 
11  e-7 
11  7-7 

11  8-1 

12  3-1 
12  0-4 


1000 

f 

1362-3 

1432-4 

1485-9 

1525-2 

1566-8 

1695-1 

1627-5 

1746-4 

1856-5 

2038-9 

2051-2 


per  hd. 

a.  d. 

7  0-0 

7  4-1 

7  50 

7  6-0 

7  7-0 

8  0-7 
7  7-3 

7  lis 

8  31 
S  9-1 
8  6-9 


1000 

£ 

1111-8 

11860 

1269-0 

1389-7 

1197-7 '■/^ 

1587-1 

1609-5 

1501-9 

1697-2 

2033-9 

2326-4 

2380-9 


per  hd. 

«.  d. 

3  11-7 

4  1-4 

4     2-7 
4     6-2 


4  10-S 

4  6-2 

4  4-1 

4  8-9 

5  6-0 

6  0-0 
S  10-8 


1000 

£ 

13451-1 

13517-9 

14034-8 

14856-4 

16003-3 

14789-1 

15432-6 

16887-7 

19130-5 

19335-0 

21262-2 

21927-7 


per  hd. 
».  d. 

3  4-3 

3  3-6  I 

3  4-3 

3  60 

3  8-4  j 

3  4-2  [ 

3  5-3 

3  8-9 

4  1-4 
4  1-0 
4  5-0 
4  5-8 


1000 
£ 


3407-2 
3429-0 
3967-5 
4139-9 
4C61-4 
5241-4 
6628-5 
7461-0 
8132-9 
8938-3 
9151-1 


per  hd. 
«.  d. 

1903 

1  IS    1804 

1  1-7  1  1905 

1  3-0  '  1908 


1  41 
1  SS 

1  7-8 

2  0-7 
2  3-4 
2  5-6 
2  S-1 
2  8-4 


1907 
1908 
1909 
IMO 
lUl 
1812 
181S 
1814 


Repeeesces  :  For  the  State  Monopoly  countries,  the  Oificial  Monopoly 
iUports;  for  the  other  countries,  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  each,  supplemented 
for  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Return  '  Taxes  and 
Imposts ' ;  for  Au^ralia  by  the  Statistics  of  Trade,  Customs,  and  Excise 
Revenue  ;  for  Canada  by  the  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Customs,  and  of 
Inland  Revenue  ;  and  for  Germany  by  the  Quarterly  Volumes  of  Statistics,  1913. 

Net  Revesces  ;  For  Monopoly  countries  the  figure  stated  above  is 
the  Profit  as  officially  reported  ;  owing  to  uncharged  expenses  the  yearly  revenue 
in  France  should  be  diminished  by  5  per  cent  and  in  AuMria  by  121  per  cent. 
See  treatment  of  this  subject  in  Chaps.  IV.  and  VII.  For  the  other  countries 
the  figur-is  are  the  Official  Revenues,  net  of  drawbaclts.  refunds,  etc.  ;  allowance 
has  not  been  made  for  costs  of  collection  which  would  cause  a  diminution  in  each 
case  of  from  2  to  a  per  cent. 


YE-\r  op  Revende  :  Calendar  Year  in  the  case  of  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
2feto  Zealand  and  Austraiia  ;  year  ending  March  31,  in  the  case  of  Japan  and  the 
Vniled  Kingdom  ;  and  year  ending  June  30  in  the  case  of  lUily,  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  The  returns  for  Canada  are,  up  to  1906,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  and  thereafter  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 

Revente  per  Head  has  been  calculated  in  each  case,  except  Canada, 
see  Note  (c)  below,  from  mean  population,  as  near  as  possible,  for  the  fiscal  year 
dealt  with. 

BLANK  SPACES ;  Flgurcs  omitted  are  not  available  or  have  not  been 
ascertained. 

(al  The  figure  of  population  used  in  the  calculation  Is  that  for  France,  in- 
cluding Corsica,  since  the  French  Monopoly  has  revenues  from  sales  in  Corsica 
and  includes  the  Corsican  Customs  duties  in  its  receipts.     Sec  Note  to  p.  76. 


(ft)  Official  returns  are  not  yet  available,  and  the  above  figure  is  an  estimate. 
Total  receipts  in  1913,  reported  monthly  in  the  Journal  Le  Tabac,  were  £21,675,200 
a3against£21,368,600inl912.    Thel913netrevenueisarrivedat  by  the  ratio  : 
£21.675,200  X  £17,421,300^  £21.368.600. 

(c)  Revenue  estimated  from  gross  receipts  in  190S  as  returned  in  the  Con- 
cession Company's  Report  for  1909. 

Id)  Official  Budget  estimate. 

(e)  The  Canathan  revenue  per  head  has  been  taken  direct  from  the  official  table 
in  the  Canadian  Year  Book. 

CO  For  nine  months,  July  1,  1906,  to  Morch  31,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  I 


TABLE  3  — FRANCE:    Fixaxcial  Results,   1912  and   190 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  vii,  xxii,  xxiv,  33,  3S,  150) 


1912 

1902 

Receipts 

£ 

£ 

Sales  of  raanufactarod  tobacco  in  France 

21.170,100 

16,681.900 

Customs  duties  on  private  imports 

31,4.")0 

20.9.-,0 

Sales  to  Corsica  and  Algeria 

27,550 

21.700 

Export  sales 

160,950 

93,650 

Sale  of  nicotine 

10,800 

Corsican  Customs  duties  . . 

17,7.50 

7,800 

Royalties  of  shops  not  assigned 

22,650 

7,050 

Sundry  receipts  (including  in   lltl2,  £3,500,  co 

a- 

tributions  to  pension  fund)  . . 

31,800 

39,750 

21,473,050 

16,875.800 

Expenditure 

Expenses,  less  amount  converted  to  increase 

of 

assets    . . 

4,051,750 

3,298,500 

Net  Revenue  officially  reported  («) 

£17,421,300 
39,312,700 

£13..577,300 

PopulationC*) 

38,366,350 

Reported  revenue  per  head  of  population('') 

Sa.  10-3d. 

75.  0-2rf. 

do.      per  lb.  of  manufactured  tobacco  soldi 

a)          3s.  l-2d. 

3«.  2-lrf. 

Money  spent  \>ct  head  (at  retail  valuo)  (<•) 

Us.  8-3rf. 

9a.  4-9(i 

Average  retail  price  per  lb.  in  Franco  (<^) 

4«.  10-5rf. 

4«.  3-3rf. 

Consumption  per  head     . . 

2-41  lb. 

217  lb. 

(a)  For  the  reductions  that  should  bo  made  in  this  revenue  see  pp.  69  to  75. 

(6)  The  figures  stated  hero  are  those  adojjtcd  by  tho  Rigie  in  its  Oflicial 
Reports;  see  Notes  on  p.  76,  and  to  Tables  1  and  2. 

(c)  Including  duties  on  private  imjMrts. 

(rf)  Average  wholesale  prices  are  compared  in  Table  10. 
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APPENDIX  I 


TABLE  3  — FRANCE:   Fika^jcial  Results,  1912  and   190 
(Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  vii,  xsil,  xxiv,  33,  38,  150) 


1912 

1902 

Receipts 

£ 

£ 

Sales  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  France 

21.170,100 

IG.GH  1.000 

Customs  duties  on  private  imports 

:u,4r,o 

20.0.-,0 

Sales  to  Corsica  and  Algeria 

27,5o0 

21.700 

Export  sales 

1(50,950 

93,050 

Sale  of  nicotine 

10,800 

Corsican  Customs  duties  . . 

17,750 

7.S00 

Royalties  of  shops  not  assigned 

22,650 

7.050 

Sundry  receipts  (including  in  1012,  £8,500,  co 

tt- 

tributions  to  pension  fund)  . . 

31,800 

39.750 

21,473,050 

16,875.800 

Expenditure 

Expenses,  less  amount  converted  to  increase 

of 

assets    . . 

4,051,750 

3,298,500 

Net  Revenue  officialhj  reported  (a) 

£17,421.300 

£13.577.300 

Popu!ation(*)           

39,312.700 

38,366.350 

Reported  revenue  per  head  of  population(i) 

8«.  10-3cf. 

75.  Old. 

do.      per  lb.  of  manufactured  tobacco  soldi 

a)          Zs.  7-2d. 

Zs.  21(f. 

Money  spent  j>er  head  (at  retail  value)  (<•) 

\\8.  8-3rf. 

9w.  4-9d. 

Average  retail  price  per  lb.  in  France  (<^) 

45.  10-5rf. 

45.  3-3rf. 

Consumption  per  head 

2-41  lb. 

217  lb. 

(a)  For  the  reductions  that  should  be  made  in  this  revenue  see  pp.  69  to  75. 

(6)  The  figures  stated  hero  are  those  adopted  by  the  Rigie  in  its  Official 
Reports;  see  Notes  on  p.  76,  and  to  Tables  1  and  2. 

(c)  Including  duties  on  private  imports. 

(-/)  .Vvcrago  wholesale  prices  are  compared  in  Table  10. 
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THE  STATE  AS  MAMFACTURER  AND  TRADER 


TABLE  4  — FRANCE:    Summary  of  Expenditure,  1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  i-xxiv,  9-11) 


Purchase  of  tobacco  (leaf  and  manufftcturcd)    . . 
PiTsonnel  (computers,  itc.)  on  plantations 
Other  expenses  on  French  croji     .. 
Salaries,  wages,  etc.,  in  raw-material  warehouses 

do.  do.         in  factories  . . 

Salaries  etc.,  to  wholesale  depot-keepers 
Capital  e.xi»enditure  on  land  and  buildings 
Maintinance  and  repair  of  buildings 

Maintenance,  rcjiuir  and  jiurehasc  of  plant,  machinery,  etc. 
Various  furnishings  and  recjuisites 
Rent  of  sundry  premises,  and  taxes 
Fnight  and  transport 

Central  administration  :   staff,  stationery,  etc.,  and  pensions 
Sundry  expenses  (including  £7.150  for  whok.'^ale  dei>ot>) 


Total 

Lcsa  excess  of  tobacco  stocks  during  the  j'car         £05,4.'i0 
Do.  do.  value  of  buildings,  plant,  etc.  £124.L'.')0 


Net  expenditure 

Per  lb.  of  tobacco  sold  (96,044,200  lb.) 

Gross  expenditure,  less  total  cost  of  tobacco  and  increase  in  value 

of  buildings,   ])lant,  etc. 
Per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured  (94,r)27,Gr)0  lb.) 

do.       raw  tobacco  used  in  manufacture  (105,010,000  lb.) 


2.514.450 

50.400 

3.(300 

.M.d.'O 
I,0tiS.4(.KJ 
I'T.-JtK) 
2'.I.S50 
10.050 
.".4.700 

20O..350 
2l.r.(K) 

I4li.200 

64.850 

8,560 

4.241.450 


189.700 
£4.0.11.750 
1012<f. 


£1.407.700 
3  HUi. 
3-40cf. 
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APPENDIX  I 


TABLE  5 — FRANCE:  Valuation  of  Capital  and  Stock  in  Hand, 

1912 

(Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  3G-7,  38-9,   1(12-7) 


Tobacco — finished     goods,     goods     in 

course  of  manufacture,  and  leaf 
Land  and  buildings 
Plant,  machinery  and  tools    . . 
Furniture,  furnishings  and  requisites 


Tobacco  Slocks 
Foreign  leaf 
Indigenous  leaf 
Goods  in  preparation  . . 
Finished  goods  . . 
Residue,  waste  and  nicotine 


Average  Stork-tnkiitfj   Values  per  lb. 
Foreign  leaf  (in  factories) 
Home-grown    and    Algerian    leaf    (in 

factories) 
All  leaf  (in  factories)    . .  . .  . . 

French-made  goods  (in  wholesale  stores) 
Imported  manufactures  do. 

All  finished  goods  do. 


On  Jan.  1 

£ 

4,097,550 

1,704,250 

378,200 

133,200 

£0,313,200 

lb. 
57,028,250 
42,916,650 
35,925,450 
10,402,350 

385,900 

i4ti,nr)S,600 


5-39d. 

5-58<f. 

5-5  Id. 

912(/. 

14^.  51rf. 

lOOlrf. 


On  Dec.  31 

£ 

4,163,000 

1,787,150 

406,650 

146,100 

£6,.502,900 

lb. 
57.123,750 
42,908,150 
35,143,850 
10,664,050 

640,150 

146,479,950 


o 


24d. 


5-7Sd. 

5-57d. 

9-49(f. 

14*.  &i)d. 

10-45(f. 


Diflercnco 
£ 

65,450 
82,900 
28,450 
12,900 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+  £189,700 
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THE  STATE  AS  MANUFACTURER  AXD  TRADER 

TABLE  0  — FRANCE:    Purchase  of  Tobacco,  1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  x— xii,  234-,'>) 


Home-grown  leaf 

Algerian  leaf 

Home-grown  and  Algerian  leaf 

Imported  leaf — 

Havana  and  Sumatra 

Kentucky,  Virfrinia,  Mp.rjland,  Ohio 

Java,  Brazil  and  Manilla    . . 

Hungary 

Russia,  Burniah,  and  others 

Total    (including    £14,900    shipping 
dues) 

Total  leaf  

Cut  ri>)B  and  nicotine  . . 

Confiscated  and  returned  tobacco     . . 

Imported  manufactures — 

Cigars  . . 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

Total 

Total  purchases 


lb.  £ 

41,81fi,80<)  82.'?,r)O0 

r),3GU,l.")U  58,350 

47.170,950  I    8S1,S50 

872.200  I    102.250 

38.154.300  '    700.200 

11.032.250  304.1(K.i 

5.011,000  87,150 

9,042,150  149,450 

65,611,900  1,409,150 

112,788,850  2,291,000 

540.250  5,400 

103,900  7,300 

120.4.50  120,750 

170,300  81.850 

15,550  2,150 

306,300  210,750 

113,805,300  I     £2,514,450 


Average 
price  per  lb. 

4-72d. 
2-61d. 
4-48rf. 

2s.  40i. 
4-45d. 
7-33<f. 
3-73d. 
3-95<f. 

515<i. 

4-8Gd. 

2-3:*<i. 

10-77rf. 

21«.  0-6d. 

9«.  lU. 

2a.  Old. 

13».  9-3d. 

5-30d. 


Of  the  imported  tobaccos,  28,908,100  lb.,  value  £879.100.  were  bought 
through  French  Consuls  abroad ;  the  rest  were  procured  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commerce. 


TARLE  7  —  FRANCE:    Particulars  of  Sales  in  France,  1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  vii,  20-33) 


Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Plug,  roll  and  twist 

Snull 


French-made  goods 
Tm  ported  goods 
Private  imports 


Total  consumption    . . 
Total  consumption  per  head 


U). 
5.353.500 
8.080,800 

08,040.950 
2,5.37.700 

10.320,750 

94.945.700 

94,(,i:..i.-)0 

330.550 
25,400 

9».071,KM1 
2\\   lb. 


2,307.8.50 

4,354.300 

11,820.500 

551.800 

2,129,050 

£21.170,100 

20,57s.000 

692.100 

31,450 

£2 1.20 1.5,50 


Per  cent  of 

quantity 

5-62 

8-52 

72-31 

2-68 

10-87 

100-00 

99-G3 
0-35 
002 

10000 
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TABLE  8  — FRANCE:    Particulars  of  S 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp. 


ALES  OUTSIDE  France,  1912 
vu,  138-9) 


lb. 

£ 

Sales  in  Corsica 

135,750 

22,000 

Sales  in  Algeria 

09,350 

10,000 

Export  sales  (including  ship  supplies) — 

Cigars 

22,200 

9,450 

Cigarettes    . . 

339,000 

104..500 

Cut  tobacco 

488,800 

49,200 

Plug,  roll  and  twist 

0,950 

000 

Snuii            

36,450 

3,100 

Total            

893,400 

107,150 

Total  sales  outside  Franco 

1.098,500 

199,150 

Les^  Algerian  Dut}'  (£4,450)  and  Foreign 

Commissions  (£G,200)   .  • 

10,050 

£188,500 

Destination  of  Manufactured  Goods 

Per  cent  of  total 

lb. 

quantity  sold 

Corsica  and  Algeria 

205,100 

0-22 

Supplied  to  ships  in  French  ports 

130,400 

014 

Exported  to  foreign  countries 

703,000 

0-79 

1,098,500 

115 

TABLE  9  — FRANCE:    Average  Selling  and  Cost 

Prices,   1912 

{Reference  :  Official  Report,  p. 

32,  and  previous  1 

Tables) 

Wholesale  price 

Purchase  price 

per  lb.  in  France 

per  lb. 

French  Manufactured' Goods 

Cigars 

75.  7-2d. 

Cigarettes 

10».  4-4rf. 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

35.  S-Sd. 

Plug,  roll  and  twist 

45.  41rf. 

SnufI 

45.   \od. 

All  poods 

As.  r),")d. 

9-49ff.  C) 

Imported  Manufactured  Goods 

Cigars  . . 

485.  2-8<f. 

2l5.  Ofvf. 

Cigarettes 

2S5.   Uld. 

95.   1-^. 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

125.  2-2<f. 

25.  917. 

All  goods 

335.  Tlrf. 

135.  9-.W. 

Tariff  on  Private  Imports 

Cigars  and  cisarettos,  per  lb. 

275.  3rf. 

Levant  smoking-tobacco,  per  lb. 

135.  7-5(f. 

Other  manufactured-tobacco,  per  lb. 

65.  ri-?,d. 

All  goods  (average  paid),  per  lb. 

24«.  9(f. 

o)  Stock-taking  value  in  wholfpale  depots,  December,   1912. 
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TABLE  10  —  FR-VNCE  :    Average  Selling  Prices  in 

COMPARED    WITH     1902 

{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  190-5) 


1912  AS 


1902 

1912 

I>  r  lb. 

per  lb. 

Cigare,  imported 

•                    •  •                    • 

4-l9.  4d. 

48^.  3rf. 

Cipars,  madf  in  France 

(>s.  5"(f. 

Is.  1  Id. 

Cigars,  all  kinds 

la.   \-2d. 

Hs.  lod. 

Cigarettes,  all  kinds.. 

Ida.  2d. 

]0s.  CrOd. 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

3«.  2 -Id. 

3s.  5 '2d. 

Plug 

4s.  2-2d. 

4s.  2-2d. 

Roll  and  twist 

4a.  f)-3tf. 

4s.  6  ad. 

Snuff 

48.   l-.3(f. 

4s.    \-4d. 

Tobacco,  all  kinds     . . 

3«.   11  5d. 

4s.  5-5d. 

The  above  comparison,  according  to  averages  is  not  conclusive,  increasee 
in  ])ricc  having  caused  displacements  in  consumption  as  explained  in  t!u>  text 
(p.  80—3)  and  as  illustrated  in  Table  13. 

TABLE    1 1  —  FRANCE  :     Demonstration,  by  Price  paid,  of  the 
Relative  Quality  of  all  Goods  Sold,  1912 
(Compiled  from  Official  Report,  pp.  14-17,  198-203) 


Per  cent 

Average 

lb. 

£ 

of  quan- 

price 

Cheaper  Goods 

tity  sold 

ix>r  lb. 

Cigars   retailed   at   3d.    and 

(wholesale) 

less  ;  cigarettes  at  less  than 

'3d.  for  10  ;  all  tobacco  at 

45.  6Jd.  per  lb.  and  less    . . 

80,177,000 

16,773,250 

89-73 

3s.   ]0~d. 

Higher-priced  Goods 

Cigars  retailed  at  more  than 

3d.  each  ;  ciparettes  at  3d. 

for  10  and  dearer  ;  all  to- 

bacco at  more  than  4^.  GJd. 

per  lb.  ;  all  imported  goods 

9,867,000 

4,596.000 

10-27 
100-00 

Gs.  0-Sd. 

Total 

pr..0J4.2OO 

£21.369.2,">0 

Official  Classification 

Tobacco  '  do  luxe  '  (") 

10.004,150 

7.804.600 

17-60 

9s.  30d. 

Tobacco  of  '  current  sale  '    . . 

58,709.050 

12.337.200 

61-19 

4s.  2.4d. 

Sold  at  reduced  jiriccs  (") — 

In  the   ■ zones ' 

15,135,300 

l,095.8.'i0 

15-76 

Is.  5.4dt. 

Canteen  tobacco 

4.629.700 

11 3.750 

4-S2 

5-8(f. 

For  hospitals 

605.400 

17.850 

0-63 
10000 

7  Id. 

Total 

96,044,200 

£21,369,250 

(a)  Many  of  tho  '  dc  luxo '  brands  arc  really  low-priced  goods.     Such  tobacco 
and  that  sold  at  reduced  prices  have  been  included  in  the  '  cheaper  gooda '  above. 
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TABLE  12  —  FRANCE:  Examples  of  Difference  between  Home 

AND  ExroiiT  Prices 

(Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  26-33) 


Home  price 

For  general 

per  lb. 

export 

(w  loleaalo) 

per  lb. 

Cigars 

Londrccitoa 

•  •                  ••                  ••                  ••                  ••                  •■ 

\2s.  2d. 

10a.  5d. 

Ton  centimes 

•  >                  .*                  ••                  •■                  ••                  •• 

Ss.   1'/. 

5s.  5d. 

Fivo  contimes 

Cigareilea 

4^.  Od. 

2s.  Id. 

Ninas 

•  •                    ••                    .*                    ••                    ••                    ■• 

17a.  0(/. 

88.  2d. 

Gauloises 

•  •                    ■>                    <•                    ■>                    ■•                    ■■ 

12^.  Sd. 

Gs.  8d. 

Elegantes 

•   •                    ••                    ■•                    •■                    ••                    •• 

lis.  Od. 

5s.  lOd. 

Roulues    . . 

Cut  Tobacco 

lis.   lOd. 

Ga.  6d. 

Maryland 

•   •                    ••                    ••                    ••                    ••                   •■ 

8a.  6<f. 

28.   lOd. 

Superior  . . 
Ordinary  (40 

•    •                    •>                    ••                    •■                    ••                    •• 

58.  5d. 

2a.  3d. 

grammo  packets) 

4«.  3d. 

Is.  9d. 

TABLE  13  — FRANCE:  Relative  Consumption  of  'Superior' 
AND  '  Ordinary  '  Cut  Tobacco,  1902  to  1912  (Prices  op 
'  iSuPERioR  '  Tobacco  having  been  raised) 

{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  190-1) 


Quantity 

consumed 

'  Superior  ' 
as  per  cent 

'  Superior  ' 

'  Ordinary ' 

of  combined 

kilos. 

kilos. 

consumption 

(2-2  lb.) 

(2-2  lb.) 

1901          

2.4r.8.081 

15,762.021 

13  49 

1902  Increaao  in  prices  (Dec.) 

2.r)r)i.8i() 

16.0()S,3S7 

13-75 

1903 

1.070.728 

17. 171. 1 20 

1029 

1904 

2.07ti.'.tl7 

17.651.875 

10-52 

1905 

2.127,t)()3 

17,598.158 

10-79 

1906 

2.333.  KU 

17,2t)l.t)()7 

11-90 

1907 

.    !       2, .'J3 1,885 

17.127.486 

12-68 

1908 

.   1       2.712..')r)l 

17.646.470 

13-32 

190<.» 

.    1       2,72.1,r)f)0 

17,849.1.57 

13  24 

1910  Increase  in  prices  (May) 

l,r)83,373 

19.418,.592 

7-54 

1911   Partial  resumption  (Aug.) 

1.318.717 

20,129,899 

6-15 

1912         

2,331,656 

19.983,388 
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TABLE  14  —  FRANCE:  Employment  axd  Wages  in  the  Factories, 

1912 

{liffercncc  :  OJJicial  Report,  pp.  x-iix,  17-1-5) 


Number 

Remunera- 

Weekly 

tion 

.\verago 

'  Commissioned       stafl  :        maiin;'<r»;. 

£ 

ofliciol.'?,  and  their  employt  • 

171 

Rcgtilar  salaries 

31.f'..')0 

Various  bonuses 

1.7(.M1 

Total 

33,360 

745.   \0d. 

Foremen,  forewomen,  etc. — 

Men 

715 

Women 

18G 

Total 

901 

Regular  wages 

82,450 

Various  allowances   . . 

2.300 

Tot:»l 

84.750 

36».  2d. 

Working  operatives — 

Men 

2.344 

Women 

15,624 

Total 

17,968 

Regular  wages 

807,750 

17 J.  3d. 

Penpions,  bonuses,  medical  relief,  etc., 

to  foremen,  forewomen,  and  work- 

ing operatives  in  the  factories  . . 

142,550 

Inclusive  wage  to  all  working  personnel 

other    than    the    '  commissioned  ' 

fitafi — 18,8G9  persons  in  all 

1,035,050 

25 f.  Ad. 

Total  personnel 

lo.oio 

£1,008.400 

Average  daily  inclusive  wage  of  male 

factory  operative  . . 

5s.  51d. 

Average  daily  inclusive  wage  of  female 

factory  operative   . . 

3s.  6-4d. 

Ratio  of  male  to  female  workers 

10  to  GG-6 

Net  wages  of   foremen   and   ordinary 

worker?,     apart    from     [lensioDS, 

bonuses,  etc. 

£890,200 

Ditto  per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured 

(9I,527,(>50  lb.) 

2-2G<f. 

Ditto  per  w<  ik  . . 

18.S.   1./. 
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TABLE    15 — FRANCE  :     '  Commissioned  '  Staff  ix  the  Factories 

AND  TUEiR  Salaries,   1912 

{Reference :  Finance  Ministry  Accounts,  1912,  p.  128) 


Number 

Annual  salary 

Directors     . . 

24 

£320  to  £480 

Engineers  of  Ist,  2nd,  and 

3rd  classes 

23 

£200  to  £280 

Enf^ineera  of  4th  and  oth  c 

jlasses 

8 

£120  to  £160 

Apprentice  engineers 

•   •                    •   •                    •   • 

7 

£80 

Factory  superintendents 

21 

£200  to  £320 

Chief  clerks 

21 

£140  to  £200 

Principal  and  other  clerks 

52 

£72  to  £140 

Clerks  (probationers) 

6 

£60 

Total 

162 

The  total  number  stated  hero  differs  from  the  total  number   given    in  the 
Report  of  the  Tobacco  Begie. 


TABLE  16  —  FRANCE:  Goods  produced  and ^L^terials  employed 

IN  Manufacture,  1912 

{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  xiv,  xv,  72,  76) 


Per  cent 

of  total  leaf 

employed 

lb. 

Tobacco  products  manufactured 

94,527,650 

Raw  material  introduced — 

French  and  Algerian  leaf    . . 

40,493,300 

38-34 

Imported  leaf 

65,116,700 

61-66 

Partly  made  goods  :  excess  of  stocks  on  January  1, 

over  December  31 

997,350 

Residue  pro<luced  (the  bulk  of  it  IxMng  treated  for 

extraction  of  nicotine) 

9,145,650 

Difference    Ix-tween    manufacturing    loss    in   weight 

(38,758,500  lb.)  and  gain  in  weight  due  to   salts, 

moisture,  etc.  (36,658,850  lb.) 

2,197,650 
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TARLE   17  —  FRANCE:    Rktailrrs  avd  thkir  Profits,   1912. 
(Rfjcrcnct  :  Officii!  Report,  pp.  vii,   I52-G) 


NuiTilx>r  of  '  diJbita  '  or  retail  shops     . . 

Population  per  shop 

Tobacco  Bold  tlirough  retail  shops 

R<>tail  price  of  such  tobacco 

Prico  paid  by  tho  shops  to  the  Efgie 

Total  retail  commission  . . 

Average  quantity  of  tobacco  sold  per  shop 

Average  income  per  shop 

Average  profit  per  lb.  sold 

Average  profit  as  per  cent  of  sales 

Average  retail  price  per  lb. 


47,r>()0 
828 
03,647.100  lb. 
£22.8r).-).3CK) 
£21,020.000 
£l.S2<t,3(HI 
Ht7ir>  lb. 
£38  10*. 

R-OO'', 
4s.   l0-5d. 


TABLE     18  —  FRANCE:      Particul-^rs     of    Tobacco-Growing  in- 

France,   1911 
{Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  x,  94-5.  230-31) 


1911  Croji — used 

in  1912 

28 

Number  of  departments  in  which  cultivation  is  permitted 

Acres  authorized  to  bo  cultivated 

44.472 

Acres  cultivated    . . 

36.r.81 

Number  of  planters 

47.520 

Tobacco  requisitioned 

61.982.800 

lb. 

Tobacco  delivered  and  paid  for 

41.816,800 

lb. 

Pri^^e  paid 

£823.500 

Incidental  expenses 

£643 

Weiuht  of  crop  per  acre  cultivated 

1,153 

lb. 

Value  of  crop  jx-r  acre  cultivated 

£22   10«. 

Average  price  of  crop  per  lb.    . . 

4-72<i. 

TABLE   19  —  FRANCE:    Cl.\ssific.\tion  of  Frfnch    Crop, 
{Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  230-1) 


1911 


Per  cent 

Prices 

paid  per 

lb. 

Marchands,'  superfine 

of  total  crop 

•  Tabacs 

1-03 

806<f. 

do. 

do.           Ist  quality 

28-01 

6-32rf. 

to  r)-67</. 

C) 

do. 

do.           2nd  quality 

18-07 

4-88</. 

to  4-36rf. 

{<») 

do. 

do.          3rd  quality 

37-43 

3-92(f. 

to  3-49rf. 

C) 

•  Tab.ics 

non  Marchands,'   1st  class 

9-59 

3  05(f. 

to  218rf. 

(«>) 

do 

do.             do.          2nd  class     .  . 

5-06 

218(f. 

to  l-52<i. 

e-) 

do. 

do.             do.         3rd  class     . . 

0-79 

109rf. 

to  0-87(f. 

C) 

(a)  Plus  premium  of  10  fre.  per  100  kg.  (043;/.  per  lb.)  for  good  condition. 
(6)  Plus  pRMiiium  of   5  frs.  \iet  100  kg.  (02 Id.  jxjr  lb.)  for  good  condition. 
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TABLE  21 — FRANCE:  Estimatk  of  thk  Quota  of  Salarif.s  and 
extknnitcuk.  incunukd  by  tuk  ai'minist  ration  of  indirect 
Taxks,  Chakgkablk  to  the  Tobacco  Keoii:,   1912 

(Reference:    Finance    Ministry  Accounts,   1912,    pp.   72-8,    120-2;    French    Year 

Book,  1912,  pp.  297-8) 


No.  on  StaQ 


Central  Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes — 

Salaries  of  Stall 

SjHcial  Services 

Printing 

Sundries 
Adniinistrativc  Service — 

Salaries    of    Dinetors,    Bob-Directors,    Inspectors, 

Iirineijjal  and  jiarticular  receivers  of  taxes,  store- 
;ceper8,    controllers,    travelling    collectors    and 
their  clerks,  clerical  statT,  etc.,  also  commissions 
and  various  paymenis 
Personal  expenses 


Total    Revenue    collected    and    controlled    by    tho 
Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes — 
InU'rnal  indirect  taxes 
Salt  Tax  (Excise) 
Supar  Tax  (Excise)  . . 
Match  MonojMily 
Tobacco  Monojioly    .  . 
Powder  Monopoly     . . 


Proportion  of  expenditure  on  collecting  £21,369,020 
out  of  a  total  of  £r)G.21f»..'-)48     .. 

Amount  charped  in  Rt'pie  Accounts  against  Salaries 
and  Start  of  the  Administration  of  Indirect 
Taxes  

Balance  chargeable,  but  not  debited 


107 


11,014 


50 

1.2(K) 

100 


1.411.950 
159.500 

£1.590,850 


26.701.700 

447.300 

5,017..500 

1.719.250 

21.3G9.(K.K) 

961. ROO 

£56.216.550 


605,300 

34.550 
£570,750 
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TABLE    22— FRANCE:  Railway   Freights  on   Tobacco  paid  by 

THE  French  MoNoroLY 

(Compared  with' freights  on  Belgian  and  Prussian  State  Railways) 

{References  :     Frinch  raU.g,  cf.  App.    V  ;    10.     Belgian  and  Prussian  rales ^  from 

private  admces) 


Francs  per 

1,000  kg.  per  kilometre 

France 

Belgium 

Pru88ia(a) 

Express — 

Leaf 

Mnfc 

Leaf  &  Mnfg. 

Leaf  &  Mnfg. 

Up  to  25  kilometres   . . 

0-22 

0-22 

0-52 

50  kilometres   . . 

0-22 

0-22 

0-36 

100  kilometres   . . 

0-22 

0-22 

0-27 

Goods — 

Up  to  25  kilometres   . . 

o-os 

009 

0148 

0195 

50  kilometres   . . 

oos 

009 

0142 

01  OS 

100  kilometres   . , 

008 

009 

0110 

0- 1.^)5 

500  kilometres  . . 

008 

009 

— 

0114 

(a)  The  Prussian  rates  quoted  aro  for  consignmenta  up  to  1,000  kg.  ;  for 
larger  consignments  the  rates  are  lower,  but  it  is  only  if  the  weight  exceeds  10,000 
kilos,  and  the  distance  500  kilometres  that  the  cost  of  transport  in  Prussia 
is  less  than  in  France.  Francs  are  convert€d  from  Marks  at  1  Mk.  =  1-223 
francs. 
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TABLE  23  — ITALY:  Financial  Results,  July  1,  191 2 -Junk  1.  19 IS 
(Reference:  Official  Rcj>ort,  pp.  jciv,  xxvi.  3,  21i.>-ll) 


Receipts  '             £ 

Sftlo  of  nuiniifacturcd  tobacco  in  Italy       ..          ..          ..          ..  i     12,74.').000 

CuBtoms  duties  on  pri%-ate  imports  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  5.300 

Rebftti-s  paid  by  retailors 180..350 

Taxes  and  finoa  paid  by  growers      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  12,600 

Sundry  receipts 9.900 

'  Monopoly  receipts  '        12,953,150 

Sale  of  tobacco  exported,  and  of  secondary  products    (so-called  i 

'  extra-nionopolj' '  receipts)         . .          . .          . .          . .          •  •  i          373,700 

Total  receipts            13,326,850 

Expenditure 

Expenses,  less  amount  converted  to  increase  of  aaseta  ..          ..  3,251,450 

Net  Revenue           '  £10,075  400 

Revenue  per  head  of  population  (35.239,000)        5«.  8" Id. 

Revenue  jkt  lb.  of  manufactured  tobacco  sold     . .          . .          . .  4s.  4  (id. 

Money  spent  per  head  (at  retail  value)      . .                                   . .  7«.   10-4<i. 

Average  retail  price  per  lb.  in  Italy           . .          . .          . .          •  •  i       '^*-  ^'Sd. 


TABLE   24  — ITALY:    Financial  Results    in    1912-13   compabed 

WITH      1902-3,      AND      SHOWINO     SEPARATELY     THE    ReSUTLS    FROM 

Italian  and  from  '  Extra-Monopoly  '  Trade 
(Reference  :  Official  Rejtort,  pp.  xxvi,  228) 


Trade  in  Italy 
Receipts  . . 
Expenditure 

Net  Revenue 

Population  . . 

Revenue  per  head 

Manufactured  tobacco  sold,  lb. 

Revenue  jx-r  lb.  (sold  in  Italy) 

Consumption  per  head 

'  Extra -mono poly  '   Trad' 
Receipts  . . 
Expenditure 


Net  Revenue 

Receipts  . . 
Expi'nditurc 

Net  Revenue 


Total  Trade 


Total  rovcnuo  per  head 


1 

1912-13       1 

1902-3 

£12,953.1.50  ' 
£3,00G.n(K) 

£8,181,2lX) 
£1,927,300 

£9.94r..550 

£•^,253,900 

35.239.000 
5a.  6- Id. 

42,9.'5(i.4O0 
4s.  6-4d. 
1-22  lb.    1 

32.S46.100 
3a.  9  Od. 

34.479,700 
3a.   7-.5d. 
1  06  lb. 

£373,700 

£244,850 

1 

£105.0,50 
£58,800 

fl^S.S.OO 

£17.150 

£13.326.850  i 
£3.251,450 

£8,297,150 
£1,996.100 

£lll.(lT."..  »<H) 

£ti..^(il.o5() 

5a.  81d.     1 

3».  7  8d. 
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TABLE  25  — ITALY:    Summary  of  Expenditure,  1912-13 
(Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  ixiii,  xlviii-li,  2,  8-31) 


Purchase  of  tobacco  (leaf  and  manufactured) 
Expenditure  on  foreign  supplies 
Personnel  (computers,  etc.),  on  plantations 
Salaries,   waives,   etc.,   in  factories   and  in  two  raw 

material  wareliouses 
Personnel    in    warehouses    for    finished    goods    and 

commissions  to  wholesale  depot-keepers 
Salaries  of  various  other  otlicials 
Machinery'  and  sundry  articles  bought 
Repair  and  upkeep  uf  premises 
Rent  of  Crown  property — factories  . . 
Rent  of  other  Crown  property- 
Rent  of  private  property 
Freight  and  transport 
Central  Administration 

Quota  towards  Inland  Revenue  Inspectors 
Interest  on  capital  (at  3.J  per  cent) 
Sundry  expenses 

ToUl  

Less  excess  of  tobacco  stocks  during  the  year 
do.  value  of  buildings,  plant,  etc. 

Net  expenditure 

Per  lb.  of  tobacco  sold  (45,938,950  lb.) 
Gross  expenditure,  less  total  cost  of  tobacco  and  in 
crease  in  value  of  buililinL's,  plant,  etc 
Per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured  (4tj,84O,30O  lb.) 
do.        raw    tobacco    used    in    manufacture 
(55,.53 1,000  lb.)       


£292,000 
£29,250 


£ 
1,960,400 
7.450 
44,450 

683,850 

87,000 

61,500 

194,500 

19,950 

15,.300 

0,500 

9,650 

06,750 

13,4>50 

263,000 

120,950 

17,400 

3,572,700 

321,250 

£3.2')]  .^^O 
U.  4  llcf. 

£1,531.150 
6-61i 
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TAHLH  26  —  ITALY:    \  .\LrATiON   or  Cai'it.\l  and  Stock  in  Hand, 

1912-13 

(Rtjerenct:  Official  Report,  pp.  102-129.) 


Julv   1. 

June  3U, 

Diflcrence 

1'J12 

19i:j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco — finished     goods,     poods    in 

— 

— 

— 

course  of  manufacture  and  leaf 

3,051,550 

3,343,550 

+  292,000 

Land  and  buildings  (Oown  propt^rty) 

Plant  and  machinery  {materiale  mobile) 

280,900 

302,450 

+     21,550 

Ingredients 

1,050 

850 

—          200 

Sundry  material,  printed  matter 

RO,(KM) 

86.450 

+       6.460 

Receptacles 

41. :.')(» 

43.200 
£3,77G.oO(> 

lb. 

+       1.450 

£3.4-..-.,'J5U 
lb. 

-  021.25t) 

Tobacco  Stocks 

Foreign  leaf 

37.173,300 

46.222.250 

Indigenous  leaf 

32.711.200 

34.123.200 

Goodrt  in  preparation  . . 

ly,77r..4(K) 

19.233.050 

Finished  goods  . . 

o,889,S.'>0 

5.495.300 

Residue,  waste,  etc. 

9.248.050 

6.710.S50 

Average  Stock-taking   Values  per  lb. 

104.798.800 

111.784.«i50 

Foreign  leaf,  in  factories  (")    . . 

7-27(f. 

8-av. 

Indigenous  leaf,  in  factories  (") 

.".■:{(  i(i. 

5-21'f. 

All  leaf,  in  factories  (") 

»)12rf. 

G-39rf. 

Italian-made  goods  {ti)  warehoused 

Is.  2i3d. 

U.  2-3rf. 

Manufacturing  waste,  in  factories     . . 

l-lSd. 

lOSd. 

(a)  These  figures  disagree  with  the  corresponding  figures  given  in  Table  35  ; 
the  latter  represent  the  respecti%e  values  of  leaf  actually  introduced  into  manu- 
facture, the  former  arc  the  values  at  the  time  of  stock-t.iking. 

{h)  The  cost  prices  of  the  several  products  are  stated  in  Table  30. 

TABLE  27  — ITALY:    Purchase  of  Tobacco,  1912-13 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  ixviii-xxxi,  xxxiii,  32-41) 

I  I  Average  price 

per  lb. 
3-6U</. 

G-4  d. 
V20C4. 
1211d. 

5  31(f. 

7-40<i. 

t)-3Cd. 

3-32(i. 


Home-grown  leaf 
Imported  leaf — 

Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Alaryland 

EasKrn  Eurojx; 

Havana,  Sumatra 

Other  sources 

Total 

Total  leaf  

Confiscated  and  abandoned  tobacco   . , 
Imported  manufactures — 

Cigars  . . 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

Snuff    .. 

Total    . . 

Total  purchases 


lb. 

19,824,100 

41,890.750 

8.942.800 

5G9.400 

1.502.200 

52,905. 1  ^i' 

72,729:250 

GG.IOO 

10,200 

37.900 

6.100 

3.100 

57.300 


£ 
297,700 

1.119.3(K.) 

449.G00 

28.750 

33.250 

1.630.U00 

1.928,600 

9eK) 

1 1 .0.-.i» 

18,750 

850 

250 

30,900 


2\a. 

9s. 

2s. 

Is. 
10«. 


Id. 

lOld. 

9-3<f. 

S3d. 

9M. 


72.852,050       £1,960,400  61G<f. 
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TABLE  28  — ITALY:    Particulars  of  Sales  in  Italy,  1912-13 

(Heference  :  Official  Jieport,  pp.  x\,  208) 


Cigara 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Snull        

1 

lb.     ; 

10.032.000  : 
7,458,150 

12,330,550 
4,100.100 

£ 

0.373,750 

3,071.800 

1,828.100 

571,350 

Per  cent  of 
quantity 
44-33 
17-38 

28-74 
9-55 

Italian-mado  goods   . . 
Imported  manufactured  goods 
Private  imports  (")    . . 

42.030.400 

42,874.550 

55.850 

4,000 

£12.745.000 

12,ti7 1.200 

73,800 

5,300 

100-00 

99-87 
013 
000 

Total  consumption 

Total  consumption  per  head 

42,031.400 
1-22  lb. 

£12.750,300 

10000 

1 

(a)  The  cjuantity  imported  is  not  returned  in  the  (Official  Report,  hut  is  hero 
estimated  from  duties  paid,  at  2Gj.  Gd.  per  lb.,  tlio  average  price  of  imports  sold 
by  the  Monopoly. 

TABLE  29— ITALY :    Particulars    of   '  Extra-Monopoly  '  Sales, 

1912-13 

(Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  xi-xviii,  xxii,  62-9) 


Average 

Manufactured  Goods 

lb. 

£ 

price  per  Ibi 

Cigara          

1,967,150 

248,000 

2a.  6-2d. 

Cigarettes       (includintt      139     11). 

foreign,  value  £0l) 

553,150 

67,200  ' 

2s.  5- Id. 

Cut  tobacco 

450.600 

31,850 

Is.  5d. 

SnulT            

37,650 

3,900 

23     Id. 

Total           

3,008,550 

350,950 

Net   value   subject   to   exchanges 

and  discounts     . . 

343,950 

28.  3-4rf. 

Secondary  Products,  etc. 

Extr.ict  and  powder  sold  in  Italy 

479,800 

9,050 

Residue,  etc.,  exported    .. 

3,229,250 

19,000 

Leaf  exported 

25,200 

1,100 

6,742.800 

£373.700 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Destination  of  Manufactured  Qooda 

Quantity 

Receipts 

of  total 
quantity 

of  total 
receipts 

lb. 

£ 

sold 

Supplied  to  ships  in  Italian  ports .  . 

308,250 

43,050 

0-6G 

0-32 

Co  onies  and  territories  occupied 

bv  troops 

1,001.200 

110.550 

2-37 

((•83 

Exported  to  the  Argentine 

1,208.000 

153.250 

2  03 

115 

Exported  to  other  countries 

400,200 

44,100 

0-87 
i       6-53 

0-33 

3,008,550 

£350,950 

2-63 
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TABLE  30  — ITALY:   Avkrage  Selling  and  Cost  Prices,  1912-13 

{Reference:    Official  Report,    pp.   li,   xviii-xxii,  r)2-{t,  IIR;    '  11  Tobacco,'  passim, 

for  Turifl) 


Wholesale  price 
per  lb.  in  Italv 

Cost  price  per  lb. 

at  wholesale 

di-pots 

Italian  Manufactured  Oood« 

Cigars  . . 

<\3.  S  2d. 

\8.     lOOd. 

Cigarettes 

iu«.  aid. 

\a.  1  Id. 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

28.   Ubd. 

8-3</. 

SnuflP 

2a.  9Irf. 

7-8d. 

All  goods 

5«.  10-9d. 

ia.  4Gd. 

Imported  Manufactured  Ooods 

Cigars  . . 

32«.  A-2d. 

21«.  7d.(<i) 

Cigarettes 

31«.  4-3d. 

9a.   10-7d.(o) 

Cut  tobacco    . . 

10a.  9  3d. 

2a.  9-3d.(<») 

Snuff 

&j.   l-4d. 

la.  8-3(/.(a) 

All  goods 

2fw.  5-3d. 

10a.  9-3d.(<J) 

Italian  and  Imported  Goods 

58.  n-2d. 

Tariff  on  Private  Imports 

Cigars  (Havana,  Manilla)  and  cigarettes.. 
Otner  goods   . . 

\2a.  %d.  per  lb. 

+  1«.  7d.  for 
licence. 

7^.  3d.  per  lb. 

(a)  Purchase  price. 


TABLE     31— ITALY:  Dkmonstration    by    Prici;    Paip,    of 
Relative  Qlwlity  of  CJoods  consumed  in  Italy,  1912 

(Compiled  from  Official  Report,  pp.  46-52) 


THE 


Cheaper  Goods 

lb. 

40,905,850 
1,934,550 

£ 

11,917,500 

827.500 

Per  cent 

or 

quantity 

sold  ■ 

Average 

price 
H-r  lb. 
(wholesale) 

Cigars  retailed  at  Id.  each  and 
less  ;  cigarettes  at  3d.  per  10 
and  less  ;  cut  tobacco  at  5a. 
per  lb.  and  less  ;  and  snull 
at  3a.  4d.  per  lb.  and  less 

Higher- priced  Goods 
All  goodfl  except  those  above 
mentionid,    and    imported 
goods 

05-50 

4  50 
10000 

5a.  0-8d. 
8a.  Old. 

Total 

42,930,400 

£12,745,000 
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TABLE    32  —  ITALY:  Examples    of   Difference   between    Home 

AND  Export  Prices 
(Reference  :    Official    Report,  pp.    4G-.')2,    '  II    Tabarro,'    December   1913,  January 

1914,  September   1914) 


Homo  price  pei 

•  lb. 

Export  price  per  lb. 

(retaU) 

(wholi  saK) 

Before 

Revised 

Before 

Revised 

1914 

in 

1914 

1914 

in  1914 

Cigars 

Grinald  and  Brazil 

G5.  9d. 

95. 

su. 

35.  7,d. 

35.  lU. 

Superior  Virginia  . . 

105.  Od. 

105. 

Od. 

3.V.  7Ad. 

As.  Ad. 

Choice  Virginia 

85.  Od. 

85. 

Od. 

25.   Ud. 

3s.  3d. 

Common  "  Toscana  " 

6*.  M. 

95. 

8id. 

25.  6;,d. 

25.  8^d. 

Common,  2nd  quality 

As.  M. 

75. 

3d. 

l5.JUi. 

25.  6 id. 
25.  Od. 

Common,  3rd  quality 

As.  Od. 

55. 

Id. 

l5.   lOd. 

Cigarettes 

Giubek        

Us.  5d. 

165. 

4d. 

35.  l\d. 

45.  4d. 

Macedonia  . . 

lis.  Id. 

145. 

Gld. 

2s.   lid. 

25.   lid. 

Virginia 

105.  Od. 

105. 

Od. 

l5.    lOd. 

l5.  lOd. 

Cut  Tobacco 

Superior  Marj'land 

65.  8d. 

65. 

8d. 

25.  4d. 

25.  2d. 

Sweet           

55.  Of/. 

55. 

Od. 

l5.   lOd. 

I5.   lOd. 

"  Spuntatore  "       

45.  2d. 

05. 

r,\d. 

l5.   Id. 

l5.    \d. 

First  quality,  strong 

3s.  3i.d. 

45. 

6}.d. 

l5.    Id. 

Is.   Id. 

Second  qualitv,  common 

2s.  Id. 

39. 

l\d. 

8Jd. 

8§d. 

Snuff 

Superior 

5s.  Id. 

58. 

Id. 

2«.  2d. 

25.  2d. 

First  quality 

35.  4rf. 

35. 

4d. 

l5.   5\d. 

l5.  5\d. 

TABLE  33 — ITALY  :   Indicating  the  Effect  of  Increased  Prices 

ON  Consumption 
(Reference :     Official   Report,    1913-14,   pp.    62-73,    and    previous   Reports  ;      '  7/ 

Tabacco,'    January  1914.) 


July  1  to 
Juno  30 

Sales  of  Tobacco 
in  Italy 

DitTerence  compared  with 
preceding  year 

Quantity 
lb. 

Value 
£ 

Quantity     l         Value       | 

lb.                       £           i  per  cent 

1909-10(1) 
1910-11      .. 
1911-12      .. 
1912-13      .. 
1913-14(6) 

41,032.200 
40,915,800 
42,091,200 
42,9.30.400 
41,082.800 

11,189,150 
11.682,350 
12.233.150 
12.745.000 
13,373.950 

—  116.400 
+  1.175.400 
+     8.39.200 

—  1,847.600 

+  493.200 
+  550,800 
+  511.850 
+  628,950 

0-28 
2-87 
200 
4-30 

4-41 
4-71 
418 
4-93 

(a)  Prices  of  most  cut  tobaccos  and  snufTs  and  of  some  cigars  raised  on 
February  11  ;  prices  of  most  cigarettes  raised  April  2S. 

(6)  Prices  of  all  tobaccos  (including  foreign  products)  raised  on  January  4, 
with  the  greatest  increases  on  the  lowest-priced  goods. 
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TAI3LK   'Sd— continued. 


The  measure  of  the  increase 
in  pricts  on  Jan.    i,   101 1 

Retail  viiluo  of  goodB  sold  in   li»12-i:]      ..  ..  13, 8^ 

Annual  valuo  of  sanio  goods  at  retail  prices  tixcd  on 

Jan.    4,    15)14   (i.e.,  supposing    no    change    in 

consumption) 

Increase 


Average  increase,  per  cent 

Consumption  before  and  after 
the  1914  increase  in  prices 

July  1,  1913,  to  Jan.  3,  1914  (187  days). . 

Jan.  4  to  Juno  30,   1914  (178  days) 

Deduct  from  latter  the  receipts  due  to  tlilTerenco 
between  retailers'  discount  at  8-06  per  cent  (the 
previous  average  rate)  and  at  7-50  per  cent 
(the  new  rate)  ;  valuo  of  retailers'  salca  = 
£7.101,450  


Average  price 
per  lb. 

6».  5-5d. 


16,111,700         Is.  6d. 


£2.2H\,900 
10-20 


lb.  i  £ 

•:2.:i(t2.1(Mt  6,803,000 


Rate  of  annual  consumption  per  head  (population 

35,598.000)  during  the  187-day  period  ..  1-22  lb. 

Ditto,  during  the  178-day  j>criod    ..  ..  ..  1-08  lb. 

Effect  of  increased  jnices 

Probable  sales  during  period  Jan.  4  to  June  30, 

1914  (178  days),  supposing  conditions  had  re-  lb. 

mained  unchanged  21,228,700 

Add  increment  (<")  (due  to  growth  of  population,  de- 
velopments in  consumption,  etc.)  for  178  days 
on  the  basis  of  the  annual  increment  in  1912-13 
over  1911-12,  viz.,  2  per  cent  and  4'18  j)er  cent 
as  above 207,000 

21,43.'i,700 
Actual  sales      ..  ..  ..  IS. 780,700 

Elatimatod  diminution  in  salce  2,n.''>,">.000 

Percentage  diminution  . .  . .  . .  . .   i  13-26 


18.780,700  6,570,950 


39.750 


18,780,700  6.531.200 


6,475,550 


132.000 

£r).607..'..'">0 
£6.531,200 

£76.3.''.0 
116 


(c)  The  returns  for  1910-11  show  a  set-back  following  increased  prices  in 
February  «nd  April  1910;  there  was  a  recovery  in  1911-12.  and  evidence  of 
norni.Tl  progress  (in  the  absence  of  any  ehange  since  1910)  during  1912-13.  This 
woultl  jiL^tify  the  .iliowanre  here  made  for  the  ixrceutage  increment  in  sales  as 
discioMed  during   1912-13 
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TABLE   34  — ITALY; 


Employment  and 
1912-13 


Wages  in  the  Factories 


(Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  xlviii,  li,  236) 


In  the  mnet<?en  Factories  and  two  separate 

Persons 

Average 

Raw-Mivtcrial  Warehouses 

engaged 

Wages 

per  week 

Managing  staff,  officials,  superintendents,  etc. 

1.109 

£71,600 

24^.  lOd. 

Artisans  {Articri) 

395) 

Ordinary  workers  (men) 

1,073 

£497,600 

10«.  Sd. 

Ordinarv  workers  (women  and  girls) 

16,446^ 

(I)  Overtime    to    inspectors     and   technical 

workers    . . 

£13,300 

(II)  Overtime,  pensions,  sick    benefits,  etc.. 

to  artisans  and  ordinary  workers 

£101,350 

Inclusive  average  weekly  wage.  Class  (I) 

29s.  5d. 

Inclusive  average  weekly  wage,  Class  (11) 

I2s.  lOd. 

19,023 

£683.850 

GirU  employed  . . 

1,998 

Ratio  of  male  to  female  workers 

10  to  153 

Inclusive  wage  for  each  day  worked,  calculated 

in  the  Official  Report  to  be  equivalent  to  per 

Male  worker 

4«.  6d. 

Female  worker  . .  ' 

2s.  2i(/. 

Net  wages  to  artisans  and  ordinary  workers. 

apart  from  overtime,  pensions,  etc. 

£497,600 

Ditto  per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured 

(40,840,300  lb.)               

2-55c/. 
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TABLE  35  —  ITALY:  Goods  produced  anu  Materials  employed 

IN   MANUFACXrRE,    1912-13 


(BefercMe:  Official  Report,  pp.  107,   113,   186) 


lb. 

Per  ccut 

Weight  of  finished  goods  manufactured 

Raw  material  introduced — 

Italian  leaf  at   rv48'/.   per  lb. (a) 

Foreign  leaf  at  7-51(/.  per  lb.(") 

Manufacturing  waste  at  ir)Od.  per  lb.    .. 
Sweepings,  contraband  and  abandoned  tobacco 

46.840.300 

16,607,6.50 

42,4.''>4.400 

9.r.K3.30(J 

2416 

61-76 

13;t4 

0-14 

Total 

Plus  excess  of    partly   finished   goods   in    stock    on 
June  30,  1012,  over  same  on  June  30,  1913 

68,745,200 
232.050 

10000 

Raw  material  employed 

Manufacturing  waste  produced 
Raw  material  actually  made  up 

os.oTT.^r.o 

13,446.250 
55,531,000 

(a)  Valued  in  condition  ready  for  manufacturing;   the  value  ■  i   both   indigenous 
and  fjiiign  kaf  t;ik<.n  t'  gether  was  G  93d.  per  lb. 
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TABLE    36  —  ITALY:    Percentage   of   Raw   Materials   in   EAni 

Class  of  Goods,   1912-13 

[Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  186) 


Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Cut 

Snuff 

tobacco 

Weight    of    finished    goods 

manufactured,  lb. 

20,830,000 

8,132,250 

13.512.450 

4.358.700 

Italian  leaf,  per  cent 

14-94 

23-41 

47-00 

46-25 

Foreign  leaf.  j)cr  cent 

82-40 

72-69 

8-44 

0-10 

Manufacturing  waate.per  cent 

2-65 

3-80 

44-51 

51-00 

Sweepings,  contraband,  etc., 

per  cent    .  . 

0-01 

0-10 

0  05 

2-05 

Raw  material  employed,  lb. 

42.885.300 

8.177.050 

13.787.400 

4,126,900 

Manufacturing    waste    pro- 

duced, lb. 

11,838,950 

452,100 

802.650 

352.550 

Raw  material  actually  made 

up,  lb. 

31,046,350 

7,725.550 

12,984,750 

3,774,350 

TABLE   37  — ITALY:    Retailers  and  their  Profits,  1912- 
{Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  Ivii-lix,  45,  78,  210-11) 


Shops  conceded  gratuitously  . . 
Shops  conceded  with  fi.xed  rebate    . . 
Shops  leased  by  auction 

10.448 

21.4.52 

2,852 

Total 

34,752 

Population  per  shop     . . 

Receipts  from  sales  by  wholesale  depots    .  . 

Receipts  from  sales  to  retailers  (42.917,950  lb.)   .. 

Commissions  to  retailers 

Average  commission  as  per  cent  of  sales   . . 

Rebates  off  retailers'  profits  : — 

Paid  by  concessionaires  . . 

Paid  by  auctioned  shops 

1,014 

£4.350 

£12.740,050 

£1,117,450 

8-06% 

£94,250 
£86.100 

Average  annual  net  profit 
Net  profit  jier  lb.  sold 
Average  retail  price  per  Ih.    . . 

£1S0..3.50 

£27 
5-2<f. 
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TABLE  38  —  ITALY:    Particulaiis  ok  Tobacco-Growing  in  Italy, 

1912 
(Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  xxxiii-il.  34.   HI,   177.  189) 


1        Ar.i 

Crop  paid 

1  Purchase 

Value 

in  aiTt  fl 

for 
lb. 

J  ■.ICC 

£ 

jx^r  lb. 

All  drowrrs 

'  Maniffsto  '  Concessions     . . 

12,534 

13,204,450 

184,050 

3-33/. 

E.\ptTimcnt3  with  Stat«  co- 

operation .  . 

370 

6G1.000 

9,800 

3-50d. 

SjH-cial  ("oncessiona   (Jattorie 

nutonome) 

5,310 

3,703,250 

73.200 

4-6(kf. 

Various  experiments 

27 

214,450 

2.450 

3-2(W. 

Cultivation  for  export 

099 

1,920,950 

28,200 

3-52<f. 

1*^.010 

19.S24.100 

297,700 

3r>(V/. 

Net  Payments  to  Growers  under 

'  Manifesto  '  Concessions 
Tobacco   delivered   in   loose 

state,  lb.    . . 
Payment    nia<le  on  ba,sis  of 
'  Manifesto  '     j)riceH,    and 
exchulinj;  jiremiums 
Less  Vigilance   tax    £2,5.'jO 
„     Statutory  fines  £2,900 

Not  payment 

Ditto  per  lJi.  delivered  .  . 


13,145,818 

£179,250 
6,450 

£173.800 
:M7./. 


TABLE  39  —  ITALY:  CoMrARATivic  Results  or  Tobacco-Growino 

IN  Italy 
(Rrfrrrncr  :  Oflxrial  Prport,  pp.   177.   189) 


Crop  dullTcrod 


Italian  leaf 


used,  as  jK'r 

Year 

"  Manifesto  " 

Special  and 

cent  of  total 

concessions 

other 
conee-sions 

Total 

leaf 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1903-4 

12.102.550 

69.650 

12.232.200 

25-2S 

1904-5 

13.430,000 

130.200 

13.500. 2(X) 

23-55 

190.')-r> 

1.^,571,9.^.0 

l.''.."..UKI 

l."..727.(C.(l 

25-90 

19(iil-7 

14.77(t.t.".0 

r^ruK'M) 

1. -..32.1.9.^.0 

20-91 

l'.i(»7-S 

14.9r.7.(i(.K) 

l.Ull.9.'.0 

lC..(Ki9..''..'iO 

24-82 

19(W-9 

i:<,i4H.0.'10 

l.OlO.OOt) 

15.0.5,><.650 

23-6.5 

1909-10 

l.^,.'-.  19.400 

2.74.'-..5,-.0 

1S.2<.4.9.50 

23-76 

1910-U 

iii,:'.(;9.4.%o 

3,730,0.^.0 

20,l(K>,l(Kt 

24-82 

1911    12 

l.'-...M1.2.'-.0 

5.41<i.'.t(Xt 

2l>.9L'S,l.-.(l 

27  82 

1912-13 

14,0r.S.G50 

G.4S2,(>(M) 

2o..'-..'ii,2:.o 

28- 1-' 
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TABLE  40  — AUSTRIA:    Financial  Results,  1912  and  1902 
(Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  62-79,  91,  98-100) 


Receipts 
Manufactured  tobacco  sold  in  Austria 
Customs  duties  on  private  imports  . . 
Sales  to  associated  Monopolies,  Na\'>',  Army,  and 

Merchant  Marine  . . 
Export  sales 

Tobacco  extract  sold  (763,600  lb.) 
Rebates  paid  by  retailers 
Sundry  receipts.. 


Expenditure 
Expenses,  less  amount  converted  to  increase  of  assets 

Set  Revenue 

Population 

Revenue  per  head  of  population   (28,814.000) 
Revenue  per  lb.  of  manufactured  tobacco  sold 
Money  spent  per  head  (at  retail  value)  (o) 
Average  retail  price  per  lb.  in  Austria  (6) 
Consumption  per  head         "  . . 


191: 


£ 


1902 
£ 


13,006,300 
29,400 

30,500 
278.300 

17,2oO 
141,550 

29,150 

14,132,450 
4,567,400 
£9,565,050       £5.635,800 


9,161,250 
3,525,450 


28,814.000 

&s.  lid. 

2a.  2- 2d. 
\Qa.  5-9(i. 

2s.   6frf. 

2-95  lb. 


26,535,000 
4«.  30(i. 


2-99  lb. 


(a)  Including  duties  on  private  imports. 

(t)  Average  wholesale  prices  are  compared  in  Table  47. 
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TABLE  41— AUSTRIA:    Summary  of  Expenditure,   191: 


{Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  99) 


Indigenous  leaf  bought 

Foreign  leaf  and  manufactures  bought 

Salaries  of  managers  and  officials     . . 

Factory  wages   . . 

Day  payments  and  odd  assistance   . . 

Contribution  to  sickness  and  insurance  funds 

Sundry  bonuses,  travelling  exi)onse8,  etc.   . . 

Commissions  to  wholesalers    . . 

Manufacturing  costs  (other  than  wages) 

New  buildings    . . 

Maintenanc<<  of  buildings 

Freight  and  transport 

Office  expenses  . . 

Sundry  expenses 

Total 

Le33   Excess  of  tobacco  stocks  during  year 
Excess  of  raluo  of  buildings,  plant 


£492.200 
£66,450 


Net  exi)ondituro 

Per  lb.  of  tobacco  sold  (87,650,9.'>0  lb.)  excluding  extract 
Groa-  exjM'nditure,  less  total  co.st  of  tobacco,  and  increase  in  value 
of  buildings,  plant,  etc.  . . 
Per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured  (90,253,800  lb.) 

do.         raw  tobacco  U3,^d  in  manufacture  (95,124,150  lb.)    . . 


£ 

946.250 

1.904,050 

136,450 

I.lM  5,250 

4.H00 

19.650 

22,»300 

1 45.550 

426.000 

55,350 

46.750 

176.600 

12.050 

14.700 


5,126.050 


558,650 
£4.567.450 
1 2-50  J. 


£2,209.300 
5S7(i. 
5-57(i. 
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TABLE    42  —  AUSTRIA:     Valuation   of   Capital  and    Stock    in 

Hand   1912 


(Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  96,  97) 


Ist  Jan., 

3lHt  Dec, 

Difference 

1912 

1912 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco  —  finished   goods,    goods    in 

coursi'  of  manufacture  and  leaf  . . 

5,954,850 

6,447,050 

+  492,200 

Land  and  buildings,  allowing  for  de- 

preciation 

1,275,250 

1,303,200 

+     27,950 

Plant  and  machinery,            ditto 

300,150 

324,450 

+     24,300 

Furniture  and  fittings,          ditto 

432,750 

473,300 

+     40,550 

Workshop  requisites  and  materials 

199,950 

201,000 

-f        1.050 

Cash  due  by  the  Treasury    . . 

347,300 

319,900 

—     27,400 

£8.510,250 

£9.068.900 

+  £558.650 

Tobacco  Stocks 

lb. 

lb. 

Foreign  leaf 

49,103,450 

53,383,550 

Indigenous  leaf 

122.964,600 

126,277,350 

Goods  in  preparation 

1(U)8 1,550 

9,854,450 

Finished  goods 

14.163.650 

17,065,650 

Tobacco  extract 

102,200 

372,950 

196,915,450 

206,953,950 

The  data  for  caloulatinc;  average  stock-taking  values  per  lb.  are  incomplete ; 
but  see  p.  U3  for  average  valuj  of  all  leaf  (6.28(/.). 
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TABLE  43  — AUSTRIA:    PuRCHAsn:  of  Tobacco,   1'J12 
(Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  50) 


Average 

lbs. 

£ 

price  per  lb. 

Homp-gTown  kaf  (") — 

Galicift 

6,639.650 

62,000 

2-4S<y. 

South  T\Tol 

896.350 

20.600 

4-27£f. 

Dalinatia  . . 

6,079,750 

186.100 

7-.34d. 

Hungarv    .. 

55,139.000 

547.400 

l-97rf. 

Total     " 

68,754.750 

806,100 

2-45rf. 

Imported  leaf — 

Fine  wrappers 

5.702.150 

575.660 

a».  0  2d. 

Ordinary  wrappers,  rollers,  fillers 

8.949.500 

326.750 

8-76<i. 

Virpinia  leaf 

3.713.250 

118,350 

7-65d. 

Le%ant  leaf 

15.954,4r.O 

789.600 

11 -88^. 

Other  sorts,  including  ribs 

5.318.250 

54  .IKK) 

2\\d. 

Total          

39.638,250 

1,864,350 

ll-29(i. 

Total  leaf          

107.393,000 

2,670,450 

5-9  Iti. 

Imported  manufactures — 

Cigars 

16.600 

17,000 

2a».  5- Id. 

Cigarettes 

48.000 

22,400 

9«.  3-8d. 

Cut  tobacco 

2.9.50 

165 

2s.   l-3d. 

ToUl          

67,550 

39.065 

11«.  9d. 

Total  purchases 

107.460,550 

£2,710,450 

605d. 

The  sums  stated  here  as  paid  out  on  purchases  do  not  agree  with  the  sums 
entered  in  the  expenditure  account  (Table  41).  The  considerable  difference  in 
the  cose  of  home-grown  leaf  is  referred  to  in  the  text  (p.    143). 

(n)  Including  freight  and  transptirt  to  the  receiving  depot  and,  in  the  case 
of  Tyrol,  the  expenditure  by  the  Monopoly  on  desiccation. 
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TABLE  44  — AUSTRIA:    Pakticulars  of  Sales  in   Austuia,    1'J12 

(Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  78) 


Cigars     . . 
Cigarettes 
Cut  tobacco 
Roll  and  twist 

Snuff      . .  . .  

Add  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  special 
cartons 


Austrian- made  goods 
Imported  goods  . . 
Private  imports  (") 

Total  consumption 

Total  consumption  per  head 


Per  cent  of 

lb. 

£ 

quantity 

11,655,000 

12,941,400 

55,115,050 

2,738.950 

2,511,100 

3,711.300 

5,531.950 

4,083,250 

115,600 

158,300 

6,000 

13-72 

15-23 

64-87 

3-22 

2-96 

84. 96 1,. ".00 

£i:?.(>n(),300 

100-00 

84,888,300 
73,200 
18,500 

£13,489,700 

£116,600 

£29,400 

99-89 
009 
0-02 

84.980.000 

£13,635,700 

100-00 

2-95  lb. 


(a)  The  quantity  imported  is  not  returned  in  the  Official  Report,  but  is  here 
mated  from  duties  paid,  at  3l5.  lOd.  per  lb.,  the  average  price  of  imports  sold 


estim 

by  the  ilonopoly 


TABLE  45  — AUSTRIA:    Particulars  of  Export  Sales,  1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  79) 


General  Exports 
Cigars     . .          . .          . .          . . 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Snuff 

lb. 

373,600 

1,450.700 

36,750 

45,550 

£ 

71,900 

203,650 

5,050 

2,100 

Quantity  as 
per  cent  of 
total  sales 

0-43 
1-66 
0-04 
005 

Total  for  manufactured  tobacco 

1,915.600 
478,250 

295,600 

£282.700 

218 

Tobacco  extract 

Net  value,  deducting  discounts,  etc. 

Special  ExporU 
Manufact\ire(l  tobacco  sold  to  Navy 
and    Merchant     -Marine,   troops    in 
Bosnia    Herzepowiua  ;     and    Hun- 
garian and  Bosnian  Herzogowinian 
Monopolies — net  value 

£11.300 
£289,400 

£30,500 

Sum  total 

2,689,450 

£319,900 
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TABLE    46  — AUSTRIA:  JSkilinc    and    Cost    Pkices  of  Sales  in 

AlSTRIA    IN    HI12;    CuSTOMii   Taiuif 

{Rffrrenrr  :    Previous  Tables  and  British    Official   Blue    Boo):   of   Foreign    Import 

Iiutics) 


Average 

wholesale 

Average  coet 

Belling  price 
per  lb. 

price  per  lb. 

Austrian-made  Oooda 

Cifiara 

Gs.  3-7d. 

Cigarettes    . . 

tv».  o-fit/. 

Cut  tobacco 

l^.  5-8'i. 

Roll  and  twist 

lOld. 

Snuff            

Is.  31d. 

All  Austrian  tobacco 

35.  2- 2d. 

1».  05d. 

Imported  Manufactured  Goods 

Cigars 

39«.  5d. 

20s.  5d. 

Cigarettes    . . 

•2Qt.  dd. 

9a.  4d. 

Cut  tobacco 

lis.  Fd. 

2s.   Id. 

Austrian  and  Imported  Goods 

3s.  '2-5d. 

Customs  Tariff  on  Private  Imports 

Cigars,  \KT  lb. 

\3s.  3d.  licence 

-\-50~d.  duty 

Cigarettes,  per  lb. 

Other  tobacco,  per  lb 

22s.  Sd.      do. 

+  507^.     do. 

Us.Ad.      do. 

+  5Cld.     do. 

TABLE    47  —  AUSTRIA:    Average    Selleno    Prices    in    1912  as 

COMPARED    WITH    1902 
(Reference:  Official  Report,  pp.  90-2) 


Cigars,  all  kinds  . . 
Cigarettes,  all  kinds 
Cut  tobacco,  roll  and  twist 

SnufI 

All  goods    . . 


Wholesale 

price  per  lb.  in 

Austria 

1902 

1912 

oa.  r^i. 

()».  4d. 

5«.  Hd. 

Sa.  6d. 

U.  0-5<i. 

1.^.  5-4d. 

U.  3  Ud. 

Is.  31d. 

2s.  2-Sd. 

3s.  2-5d. 

The  above  comparison  according  to  average  is  not  c.mpleto,  increase  in 
price  hftvini;  eatised  displacements  in  consumption  and  the  relntivily  grater 
purchase  of  cheaper  g<x)d-<,  as  explained  in  the  text  (p.  142-3). 
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TABLE    48  —  AUSTRIA:  Demonstration  by    Price    Paid  of  the 
Relative  Quality  of  CJoods  consumed  in^Avstria,   1912 

{Compiled  from  Official  Report,  pp.  62-77) 


Cheapest  Goods 

Cigara  retailed  at  9d.  to  Ad.  for 
10  ;  cigarettes  at  2d.  and  Id.  for 
10  ;  cut  tobacco  at   less  than 
Is.  lid.  per  lb.  ;  roll,  twist  and 
snuff  at  1<.  li(/.  per  lb.  and  less 
Medium-priced  Goods 

Cigars  retailed  at  Is.  and  lid.  for 
1 0  ;  cigarette's  at  id.  and  3</ .  for 
10  ;    cut  tobacco  at  2-i.  5d.  to 
Is.  l\d.  yjcr  lb.  ;  roll  and  twist 
at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  snuff  at  3«. 

to  Is.  Gd.  p.  r  lb 

Higher-priced  Goods 

Cigars  retailed  at  prices  exceeding 
is.  2d.  for  10  ;  cigarettes  ex- 
ceeding 57.  for  10  ;  cut  tobacco 
exceeding  3a.  ^wr  lb.  ;   all  im- 
ported goods    

lb. 

£ 

Per  cent 
of  quan- 
tity sold 

Average 

price  per 

lb.(whole- 

sale) 

55,472,700 

19,657,300 
9,831,450 

4,770,750 

4,929,400 
3,906,160 

65-30 

2313 
11-57 

Is.  8-6J. 

5s.  U-2d. 
7a.   n-3d. 

Total 

84,961,450 

,13,606,300 

10000 
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1  AISLE  •4'J  —  AUSTRIA  :  Emplovmknt  and  Wages  i>f  thk  Factoiiies 

1012 
(Reference  :  Official  Report,    pp.   16-17,  22-3) 


Number 

Wii;.'.- 

Average 

payment 

per 

week 

Manas:;cr8  and  officials 

424 

C) 

Doctors 

.%4 

C) 

Offico  jx>r9onnel,  portcru,  etc. 

20 

(«) 

Sup<  rintcndonta 

310 

C) 

Forcinon 

185 

£0,850 

20«. 

5(f. 

Ordinary  workers — 

Men  paid  weekly     . . 

2,350 

£08.750 

16«. 

•2d. 

Men  day-labourers  (380  casual) 

1,105 

£.30,850 

9«. 

lid. 

Men  piece-workers 

1.426 

£79.350 

21«. 

Ad. 

Total  men     . . 

4.971 

£208.950 

\%». 

2d. 

Women  paid  weekly 

1,852 

£68.000 

\As. 

2d. 

Women  day-labourers  (613  casual) 

1,540 

£48,300 

12*. 

Od. 

Women  jiiecc- workers 

28,005 

£017,.350 

12<. 

2d. 

Total  women 

32,297 

£.1,033,600 

12*. 

4d. 

Total  stafi  in  the  factories  .  . 

38.207 

Ratio  of  male  to  female  workers    . . 

10  to  65 

KmjiU)yed  in  cii;ar  making — 
^lalo  workers 

326 

Female  workers 

22,7.30 

Net  wages  of  foremen  and  ordinary 

workers,  not  allowing  for  bonuses, 

etc.     .  . 

£1,252,4,50 

Ditto  per  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured 

(00.253,800  lb.)        

3-33/. 

{(i)  Details  of  salaries  not  stated  in  the  Report. 
TABLE  50  —  AUSTRIA:    Goods  Produced  and  Matehials 

EmI'LOVKD    IX    MANTFACTrnE,    1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  p.  61) 


Imported 
leaf 

Per  cent 

Home- 
grown leaf 

Per  cent 

Cigars 

Cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco 

Roll  and  twist 

SnulT 

lb. 

12,573,2.50 

20.205,7.50 

145,7.50 

830,650 

85-41 

20-51 

5-80 

48-50 

35-40 

lb. 

2,150,000 

55,008.  t.Mi 

2.32ri.;»(X) 

802,5^)0 

14-59 

73-40 
04-11 
51-50 

Total 

.'^:f.T.".:..400 

Til  .:i('iS,7.MI 

04-.")  I 

Total  weight  of  material  used 
Total  tobacco  manufactured 

05. 12J,ir>0 
00,253,800 
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TABLE   51— AUSTRIA:    Retailers  and  their  Pkofits,  1912 
{Reference  :  Official  Report,  pp.  111^25) 


Larger  shops  (Ilaupttrafiken)  for  tobacco  only 
Smaller  shops  for  tobacco  only 
Shops  with  other  trade,  closed  Sundays     . . 
Shops  with  other  trade,  ojien  Sundays 

Number 

3,749 
10.704 
26,988 
28,960 

Average 
retail  com- 
mission 

£127  %^. 
£20  9.0. 
£16  lft». 
£9  12«. 

Shops  paying  rebates  on  profits — 

In  districts  with  population  over  50,000 
In  districts  with  population  from  10,000  to  50,000 
In  districts  with  population  from  2,000  to  10,000  . . 
In  districts  with  population  below  2,000 

70.401 

Number 

1,893 

2.861 

9,997 

47,600 

Total 
rebates 
£30.800 
£26,550 
£31.850 
£.52,550 

62.351 

£141,7,50 

Number  of  retail  shops 

Population  per  shoji     . . 

Total  commission  (10  per  cent  of  retail  price) 

Rebates,  or  profit  repayments 

Net  retail  profit 

Average  net  annual  profit  per  shop 

70,401 

406 

£1,444,750 

141.750 

£1.303.000 

£18  10.^. 
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TABLE  52  — JAPAN 


COMPARATIVI 
1915 
(Rffertnccs :     'The  Times'   Japan   Supplement,   July     10. 

Economic  Annual,   1914,  pp.  8,  14) 


Tobacco  Revenues,  1896  to 
I'.IIO,-   Financial  and 


Year  I'nding  March  31 


1896-7 
1897-8(6)    . 
189S-9 
18(t9-1900. 
19(M).l(c)    . 
1901-2 
1902-:i 
1903-4 
1904-5(d)    . 


£ 

290,600 

327.100 

586.400 

470,400 

698.600 

742.000 

1,11.3,CK»0 

1,267,000 

l,r)26,0(M) 

2,813,0(.tO 


Year  ending  March  31 


190r>.6 

1!K»6.7 

1907-8(«) 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910  11 

191112 

191213 

191:M4(/) 

1914-lo((7) 


3,441,9(.tO 
3.33t)..'iO0 
3.749.7(X» 
o.O.Vi.lOO 
4. K4<  >.."><  M) 
5.217,:U»0 
5,2r)tl.lOO 
5,698.200 
5.5(»3,300 
4,690,3(H3 


{a)  Undor  buHim-aa-tax  and  rovoniic-tax  system. 
(6)  Leaf  Monopoly  introdiued  Janu-rj',  1898. 

(c)  Monojioly  extendi  d  to  foreign  loaf  at  clos-  of  year. 

(d)  CoMiploto  Monopoly  introduced  on  July  1,  1904,  and  retail  prices  raised 

by  20  per  cent. 

(e)  Retail  jirices  further  raised  by  30  per  cent,  December,  1907. 
(/)  IJudget  estimate. 

(g)  Budget  estimate  and  adjustments  in  Treasury  accounts. 

TABLE    53  —  JAPAX :     Comparison    of    Financial    Results, 
CoNsi-MPTioN,  Etc.,  in  190G-7,  1910-11,  and  1912-13 

{Reference  :   Official  Accourti  of  the  Monopoly  System,  1912,  p.  36  ;    Financial  and 

Economic  Annual,  pp.  2.  8.   14) 


1906-7 

1910-11 

1912-13 

Population 

48,164,800 

50,985,000 

52,312,100 

Not  revenue 

£3.336..-.00 

£.').21 7,300 

£5,698.200 

Dittf)  per  head    .  . 

li.  4-6</. 

'2s.  or.</. 

2^.  21rf. 

Receipts  from  sales  in  .Japan 

£5,782,200 

£7,544,560 

C) 

Weight    of    tobacco    sold     in 

Japan,  lb. 

72.596,340 

67,725,880(6) 

74, 000.000(f) 

Consumption  per  head 

1-50  lb. 

1-33  lb. 

1-41   lb. 

Average  price  jier  lb. 

I.v.   7- If/. 

2.*.  2-7(/. 

Net  revenue  per  lb.    .  . 

11./. 

l.«.  (j-5d. 

(o)  Particulars  are  not  available. 

(6)  See  Table  54. 

(f)  The  details  of  tobacco  consunicd  in  1912-13  are  not  yet  avail.iiije,  and 
the  above  is  an  estimate,  arrived  at  from  weight  sold  in  1910-11  and  ratio  of  net 
revenue  in  that  year  to  net  revenue  in  1912-13;  the  figun-  sliould  be  approxi- 
Diaiely  correct,  as  selling  prices  have  remainf<l  unaltered. 
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TABLE    54  —  JAPAN  :    Details    of   Monopoly    Sales    in   Japan 
AND  Average  Prices,  1910-11 

(Reference  :  Official  Account  of  the  Monopoly  System,  1912,  p.  36) 


Thousands 

Weight  (o) 

Value 

Average 

lb. 

£ 

price  per  lb. 

Cigars — 

Japanese 

922-8 

8,120 

3,800 

9«.  4-5d. 

Iriiportod 

1.18 1-5 

13,040 

15,730 

24*'.   l-5rf. 

Total 

2,401-3 

21,160 

19,530 

IBs.  5-5(f. 

Cigarettes — 

Japanese,  with  mouth- 

pieces 

4,355,600 

9,582,320 

1,830,950 

3.".  9-5d. 

Japanese,  without 

mouthpieces 

947,287 

2,084,030 

420.460 

45.  0-4d. 

Imported 

11,932 

20.250 

24,780 

18.?.10-5rf. 

Total 

5,314,819 

11,692,600 

2,276,190 

3i.lOSrf. 

Cut  tobacco — 

Japanese 

55,994,970 

5,243.730 

K«.ll-7(f. 

Imported 

17,150 

5,110 

55.  ll-5rf. 

Total 

50,012,120 

5,24S,S40 

UMld. 

Grand  Total     . . 

67,725,880 

7,544,560 

2s.  2-ld. 

(a)  Weight  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  not  stated  in  the  Official  Account ; 
it  is  calculated  here,  from  the  figure  of  numbers  sold,  on  the  basis  of  1,000  cigarettes 
or  250  cigars  to  the  kilogramme. 
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TAIJLE  55  —  JAPAN:  Quantity  and  Valtte  of  Extfrnal  Trade 

IN   1912-13 

{Reference:    Official  .'itati.iticjt  nj  Trade  and  Commrrrr,   1912  and   1913) 


1912 

1 

1913 

Imporls 
Tobacco  leaf 
Other  tobacco  (a) 

lb. 
2,702.500 
133.500 

£        ' 
97,4r>0 
19,120 

8-65</. 

£ 

8,320 

40.930 

4,480 

4-20(f. 
2a.  8-5(f. 
la.  41rf. 

lb. 
2,090.6.30 
286.000 

£ 
92.700 
3.'i.760 

2.836.000 

2.376.630 

471.7.30 

366,380 

32.7.')0 

2.2r>0 

Average  value  of  leaf  per  lb.  . . 

Exports 
Tobacco  leaf 
Cigarrtt^s 
Cut  tobacco 
Other  tobaccoC") 

476.900 

302.490 

66,780 

10-64./. 

£ 

8.660 
45.860 

2.860 
200 

Average  value  of  leaf  per  11>. 
Avcr.".L'''  value  of  cicrarcttcs  per  lb. 
Avfi  ;'.'!•  value  of  cut  tobacco  do. 

846,170 

873.130 

1 

.     2a.  (ki. 
i    la.  8-9d. 

(a)  The  Oflicial  Returns  state  the  value  onl)'  of  '  other  tobacco  '  imported  ; 
the  weight  is  calculated  here  by  reference  to  the  average  value  per  lb.  of  cigarvttce 
exported. 

(b)  Value  alone  beinp  stat.ed.  the  weight  ia  calculated  hero  by  reference  to  the 
average  value  of  cut  tobacco  exported. 


TABLE     .SG  — .TAPAX:    Valfe  of  Anni'ai.    Import    and     Export 

Tobacco  Trade,  1902-1913 

(lifference :    Financial  and   Economic   Annual,    1914,   pp.    100-5) 


Y»ar 

Imports 

Exports 

I>oaf 

rigarettes 

Other  to- 
bacco 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-.")  (av.'r.-\Rp)          

14t.0.30 

252.000 

22.300 

1906-9  (avorage)          

1(11. 7«0 

177.S00 

2Sl,140 

1910 

1  ('..('.('><) 

S6.7()0 

41.950 

1911 

4..V.>(I 

71.9S0 

22.750 

1912 

97.4.3(1 

40.930 

12.80<» 

1913 

92.700 

4.3.860 

1 1 .720 
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TABLE  57 — JAPAN:    Statistics  of  Tobacco   Cultivation 

(Reference:  Financial  and  Economic  Annual,  1014,  ;>.  51,  Official  Account  of  the 

Monopoly  System.   1912,  p.  7) 


Year 

Area 

Tobacco 

Value  of 

Average 

planted 

paid  for 

crop 

value 

acres 

lb. 

£ 

per  lb. 

1905-G) 
190r,-7  '- 

Average —            J 
77,626  acres 

79,315 

95,127,400 

8,365,000 

211d. 

75,781 

101,314,200 

10,lls,70() 

2-38c/. 

1907-SJ 

77,781 

108,146,200 

11,877,400 

2-6.3<f. 

190.^-9 

•   • 

73,19() 

87,768,700 

10,673,500 

2-94'i. 

1909-10 

.   . 

71,966 

94,125,800 

10,875,300 

2-nd. 

1910-11) 
1911  12[ 
1912-13) 

Average —             J 

72,826 

91,853,500 

9,975.400 

2-61(f. 

68,005 

74,046,600 

8,277,700 

2-6Sd. 

70,936  acres     1 

71,980 

94,881,800 

13,361,500 

33-J. 

Average 

price      1905-6     to 

1 

1912- 

13 

2-68d. 

TABLE  58  —  JAPAN:    Employment   and  \V.\ges 
{Reference  :  Financial  and  Economic  Annual,  1914,  ;).  75) 


. 

State 
factories 

Operatives,  and  apprentices — 

Male 

Female 

7,468 
20,699 

Total          

Tjibourers — 

Male 

Female           

28,167 

459 
38 

Total          

Ratio  of  female  to  100  male  ojx^rativea 
Wages  per  day — 

Male  (over  14  years  of  age)         

Female  (over  14  years  of  age)    . . 
Working  daj's  per  annum 

497 

277 

1.1.    hi. 
^^d. 
303 
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T^UJLE  59  — SPAIN:    Financial  Results,  1913 
(Referenct :  Company  Report,  p.  24) 


R(cei])t.'< 
Sales  in  Sjiain  (at  retail  pricte) 
Export  BaluB 

Customs  duties  on  jirivatc  ini porta  . . 
Sundry  receipts.. 

Less  Not  profit  of  tho  Monopoly  Company,  deducting 
intorrst  (at  4  per  cent )     . . 
Tobacconists'  retail  discounta  . . 


Net  receipts 

Expenditure 
Pnrchaacs,  salaries,  wages,  interest,  etc. 

Revenue  to  the  State  («) 

Revenue  per  head  of  population  (19,750,(XK)) 
Revenue  per  lb.  sold  (40,828,600  lb.) 


8,858,400 


615,200 
8,243,200 


2,132,150 

£f).iii.<ir.u 

6a.  2-2rf. 

2.1.  no/. 


(a)  Made  up  of  £6.097,100  Treasury  prolits  Irom  tho  Monopoly,  and  £13,960 
taxes  on  the  Company's  share  capital  and  dividends  (see  Table  66). 

TABLE  60  — SPAIN:  Exphnditure,   1913 
(Reference  :  Company  Report,  p.  24) 


Purcha.'^e  of  tobacco  and  cost  of  making  up  (<i) 
E.^ijK'nditure  on  purchases  (exchange,  etc.) 
Salaries,  fees,  commissions,  including  payment  to 

Rontatives    . . 
Contributions  to  provident  funds,  etc. 
Freight  and  transport 
Losses  and  shortages  in  returns 
JIaint<'nancc,  repair,  depreciation 
Sundries  . . 

Insurance  of  buildings  and  stock 
Fiscal  surveillance 
Interest  on  ca)>ital 


Treasury  rcpre 


1,651.350 
2.1.350 

125.560 
SLLW 
9(').250 
16,  UK) 
2r.,0.')0 
3«'.350 
t<.3.-.0 
7J.S50 
7 1  .'.MX) 

£2.132,150 


(a)  By  this  is  meant  the  factorv  cost  of  the  tobacco.  The  prime  .iht  of 
tobacco  importtd  in  Utl3  was  £l.<Kt3.6.')0  (pio  Table  61);  the  difTonnce  £647.700 
will  recn-wnt  the  ex|'<  nditure  on  w.igcs  iiiul  othrr  costs  of  manufacture,  except 
that  probably  sumi-  of  the  tobacco  bought  was  in  excess  of  immediate  needs  in 
1913. 
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TABLE  Gl— SPAIN:    Tobacco  Imports,   1013 
{Reference  :  Import  2'rade  Statistics) 


Unmanufactured  tobacco 
Manufactured  tobacco 

Prime  Costs 
Unmanufactured,  per  lb. 
Manufactured,  per  lb. 


lb. 

60,153.200 
102,200 


4  0i. 
85.  n-6d. 


1,003,0.50 
72,750 


TABLE  62— SPAIN:    Sales  of  Tobacco  and  Factory  Valtte,  1913 

{Reference  :  Company  Report,  p.  13) 


Quantity  sold 
lb." 

Value  of  sales 
£ 

Factory  value 
£ 

Spanish  Manufactures 
Cigara     . . 
Cigarettes 
Cut  tobacco 
Snuff  and  other 

5.242,250 

10.279,7.50 

24,020,800 

76,200 

1,869,100 

2,931.900 

3,804,850 

9.150 

403,650 

621,600 

530.200 

1,900 

40,219,000 

£8,615,000 

£1,563,3.50 

Superior  tobacco 
Medium  tobacco 
Common  tobacco 

8,795.1.50 

2,302,7.50 

29,061.100 

3,544,000 

4.54,100 

4,616,900 

720,4.50 
118,150 
724,750 

Imported  Products 
Contraband  Goods 
Private  Ivi}>orts   . . 
Total  consumption,  sales  and 
costs  . . 

Consumption  per  head 
Money  spent  jwr  head 

40,219.000 

lti3.2.50 

42,400 

3,950 

40.S28,r,00 
206  lb. 

£8.015,000 

£l'J9,0."iO 

£9,2(K» 

£20,650 

£S,  SI  4, .500 
8w.   Il5d. 

£1.563.350 

£72,765 

£9,200 

£i.f.i.-. :!!.■; 
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TABLE  03  —  SPAIN:    Cost  (including  makino-up)  and  Selling 

Piiu-Ks,   1913 


(HtJcTcnce  :  Company  Report,  p.  13) 

M 

anufacturcs 

1 
Factory  value 
per  lb. 

\».  6M. 

1*.  2-5rf. 
G-W. 
6W. 

Retail  jirioe 
per  lb. 

Spanish 
Cigars 

C"if:arotto8    . . 
Cut  tobacco 
Sniifl  and  other    . . 

Is. 

3.«. 
2.". 

1-5/. 

8-4/f. 
llrf. 
idd. 

SujK-rior  tobacco   . . 
Medium  tobacco    . . 
Coinuion  tobacco  . . 



•  « 

•  • 

la.   7-tW. 

\s.  0-Orf. 

5-9rf. 

8s. 
■Sf. 
3s. 

Old. 

lOlrf. 

2ld. 

General  average     . . 

. . 

9M. 

i^. 

3-kf. 

Imported 

ProdxuU 

•• 

&s.  ll-6d. 

24j. 

5-€vi. 

TABLE  64  — SPAIN  :  Prices,  Sales  and  Profits  in  1909  compared 

WITH    1913 

(Reference:  Company  ReporLi,  1909  and  1913) 


Svi]>orior  braTid.'',  avrrape  price  per  lb. 
Medium  briind«,  avcrajjo  j)rico  jht  lb. 
Common  brantb*,  avtTago  price  per  lb. 
All  bpanish  products    . . 

Spani.'ih  j>ro<luct,s  sold,  lb.       . . 
State  lU'veiim-  (iu>t  iiirlii(iinp  ci>mj>any"B  tAXCs) 
Company's  j>rofit«  and  iut*-rc«t,  Ixlore  payment  of 
taxee,  etc., 


1909 

1913 

6,t. 

llrf. 

8«. 

\d. 

3a. 

4<f. 

3*. 

Uk/. 

-Zs. 

\U. 

:k». 

■Id. 

4--. 

Ui. 

4x«. 

3d. 

40.:. 

7.''..2.'-.0 

40.2 

I'.t.OOO 

£f..4S0.700 

£i;.(i'.t7,KK) 

j        £4 

26,000 

£3,sl,l.'K) 
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TABLE  65  —  SPAIN:  Staff,  Employks  and  Rrtailep.s 
(Compiled  from  the  '  Anuario  de  la  Renta  de  Tobacos  ',  1914) 


Head  office  in  Madrid .  . 

District  storekcc])ir9,  officials,  and  eissistants 

Factory  managers  and  tin  ir  employes 

Factory  mechanics  and  overseers  (male)     . . 

Factory  overseers  (female) 

Factory  tobacco  workers  (male) 

Factorj'  tobacco  workers  (female)     . . 

Warehouse  eniploy^a     . . 

Vigilance  service 


Total 


Retailers  of  tobacco     . . 

R<  tailers'  profits  (Table  59)    . . 

Average  profit  per  shop  per  annum 


Nurab<r 

170 

1,249 

238 

359 

204 

504 

10,847 

75 

454 

20,100 

20,087 
£337,950 
£16  16«. 


TABLE  66  —  SPAIN:  Profit  of  the  Monopoly  Company,  1913 
(attributable  to  Tobacco  and  apaiit  from  Stamp  Sales  and 
OTHER  Receipts) 

{Reference  :    Official  Report,  pp.  23-6) 


Commission  at  5  per  cent  of  value  of  sales  on  basis 

of  previously  ruling  prices 
Commiseion  at  3-75  per  cent  of  value  of  increase  on 

Felling  prices  . . 


Ltaa  Quota  of  (a)  tax  on  value  of  shares  (1  per  1.000) 
Quota  of  (b)  tax  on  dividends  paid  (3-30  per 

cent)  . . 
Quota  of  (r)  President's  fees    . . 
Quota  of  (d)  contributions  to  provident  funds  .  . 
Quota  of  (f )  bonus  of  profits  to  Administration 
and  stafi  (2  per  cent) 


Add  (/)  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  capital,  included  by 
the  Company  in  profits 

Dividends,  reserve,  and  carry  over  . . 


In  Table  59   '  Revenue  to  the  State  '  includes  items  (a)  and  (6)  above ; 
'  Expenditure  '  includes  items  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (/). 
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TAHLIO  G7 — .s\\  j:di:X  :  PitovisiONAL  Estimate  of  W'kioht  and 
Hktaii.  Value  of  Tobacco  to  bk  sold  in  1915  bythkTouacco 
MoNoroLY  Company  ;  basko  on  calcctlation  of  avkrao::  sales 

DURING    THi:    YKARS    lUOU    TO    iyi2('') 

{Reference  :  Proposition  No.  254,  1914,  pp.  86-91,  174-5) 


Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarcttes  ' — 
n.  Swedish 
6.   Imported 
Increase  due  to  new  tariff  on  b. 

Cigarettes — 
a.  Swedish 
6.  Imported 
Increase  due  to  new  tariff  on  b. 

Cut  tobacco — 

a.  Swedish 

b.  Imported 

Increase  due  to  new  tariff  on  6. 

Plug,  roll,  and  twist — 
a.  Swedish 
6.  Imported 
Increase  duo  to  new  tariff  on  h. 

Snuff— 
a.  Swedish 
6.    Imported 
Increase  due  to  new  tariff  on  l>. 


Total 


Weight 

Retail 

Value 

1909-12 

1915(6) 

1909-12 

1915 

lb. 
1,600,000 
350.650 

!b. 
1,280,000 
262.990 

£ 
786,070 
265,630 

£ 

628.860 

199.220 

26.5tW 

854.640 

483,650 
545,800 

386.920 
409,350 

278.280 
375,900 

222.(320 

281.9.30 

41.340 

545,690 

74r,„->00 

128,550 

671.850 
96,410 

62.620 
33,550 

50.360 

25.160 

2.920 

61.440 

1,247,350 
20,000 

1.122.620 
15,  WO 

136,320 
3,510 

122.700 

2.6.30 

450 

125,780 

13,301,900 
4,400 

11.971.710 
3,300 

588,170 
650 

529.350 
490 
100 

529,940 

18,428,800 

1 6.220.  l.'-iO 

£2.5;in.7W 

€2.140  690 

ir.,433.100 
7S7.050 

£1,.5.)9.890 
£580.-00 

Suedish  Oooda 
ImfMrlcd  Ooods 


(a)  The  Monopoly  was  not  enforced  until  Juno  1.  1915. 

(h)  Kstimated  eonsiimption  in  1915  wiis  lijvsed  on  estimated  figure.i  for  the 
years  1909-12  l>y  diminishing  imported  goods  by  25  per  cent,  Swedish  cigars  and 
cigarette.')  Iiy  20  per  cent,  and  otlior  Swedish  goods  by  10  per  cent. 
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TABLE  68  —  SWEDEN:  Budget  of  increased  Tobacco  Revenues 

OBTAINABLB    BY    THE    MONOPOLY,    BASED    ON    RETAIL    VaLUES    IN 
1915 
{Reference:  Proposition  No.  254.  1914.   pp.  8t>-91 ;    Report  of  No.  3  Special 

Committee,  p.  "41) 


Retail  value 

Rate  of  tax 

Revenue 

Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes  '  . . 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Pins,  roll,  and  twist    . . 

Snuff        

£ 
854,640 
545,890 
84.440 
125,780 
529,940 

per  cent 
15 
20 
10 
10 
15 

£ 

128,200 

109,180 

8,440 

12,580 

79.490 

Total 

£2,140.690 

£337,890 

(1)  The  above  is  the  estimate  of  the  Finance  Department,  made  July.  1914. 
in  anticipation  of  the  Monopoly  bein;;  established  in  November.  1914.  No  in- 
creased revenue  was  expected  at  first  from  the  hiijher  Customs  tariff  on  imported 
goods,  owing  to  the  probable  falling  off  in  import  trade. 

(2)  The  joint  Parliamentary  Committee  considered  that  by  1915  sales  would 
not  decrease  to  the  extent  the  Finance  Department  had  reckoned,  and  fiEjured  the 
additional  revenue  for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  at  £383,330;  further,  when 
consumption  was  fully  restored,  the  Monopoly  would  brins  an  increase  of  £400,000, 
or  (adding  existing  revenues)  a  total  of  £737,780  per  annum.  All  these  estimates 
have,  however,  as  explained  in  the  text,  been  superseded  by  the  fixing,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Monopoly  coming  into  force,  of  considerably  higher  retail  prices,  and 
by  the  imposition  on  Januarj*  1.  1916.  of  heavier  inland  revenue  taxes  on  sales. 
See  Tables  71  and  72. 


TABLE  69  — SWEDEN:  Weight  of   Raw  Tobacco    and   Weight 
OF  Finished  Goods  made  therefrom 

{Reference:  Tobacco  Taxation  Committee.  1909-11,  Report;  Vol.  I.,  p.  231. 
Compiled  from  returns  furnished  bv  83  of  the  108  Swedish  factories  existing 
in  1908) 


Weight  of 

Raw 

Tobacco 

(1) 

Weight  of 

Finishi<d 

Goixls 

(2) 

Column  (1)  as 
ix»r  cent  of 
Column    (J) 

Cigars  and  '  cigar- cigarettes  ' 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Plug,  roll  and  twist   . . 

Snuff 

lb. 

1,396,730 

418.430 

666.530 

1,084,050 

6,668.900 

lb. 

1.352.270 

502.110 

667.700 

1.344,140 

12,283.240 

103-4 
83-6 
99-8 
80-7 
54-3 

10.23 1. 640 

16.140.460 

Imported  Leaf 
Swedish  Leaf 

S.S44,10() 
1,390,600 
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TABLE  70  — SWEDEN:  Wkioht  of  Kaw  Material   rkquikep    in 
MAKING    UP    Weight   of    Finished    Coons    calcdxateo    to  be 

SOLD    IN    1909-12;      AND    IN    1915    UNDER   THE    MONOPOLY 
(Reference  :    Estlmaic  based  on  Tables  67  and  69) 


1909-12 
Average 

1915 
Under  MonojKjly 

Finished 
Goods 

Raw 

Material 

Finished 
Goods 

Raw 
^laterial 

Cigars  and  Cigar-cigar- 

ett<?s 
Cigarettes 
Cut  tobacco 
Phig.  roll  and  twist   . . 
Snull 

lb. 

1,600.000 
483.6.^0 
746.500 

1.247.:?.'')0 
13.301.900 

lb. 

1,6.54,400 

404.330 

745.000 

1.006,610 

7,222,930 

lb.                     lb. 

1,280,000  1,323,520 
386.920  323.450 
671.850     j        670..^.00 

1.122.020  905.940 
11.971.710          6..'-)O0.6.30 

17,379,400 
1,049,400 

11.033.270 

15,433,100 
787,050 

9.724 .0-JO 

Imported  goods  . . 

18,428,800 

16,220,150 

TABLE  71— SWEDEN  :    Estim.vted  Revenue  from  the  Monopoly 

IN   191G 

{Rffcrence  :    Proposition   Nr.  112,  1915,-   pp.  10-11;    Statsvcrksproposition,  1916, 

"  Inkomsterna"  p.   10) 


R.t.iil 
value 

Inland 
revenue 

tAX 

Total 
revenue 

Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes  ' 

Cigarette's 

Cut  tobacco 

Plu^.'.  roll  and  twist    . . 

Snull 

£ 

900.000 
620.00<.t 
105.000 
125.000 
665,000 

per  cent 
15 
30 
20 
20 
26 

£ 

135,000 

180.000 

21.000 

25.000 

106,250 

CuBtoms  duties — probable  yield 
State  share  of  Comii.anvs  dividend 

£2.415.(.KX» 

533.250 

337.780 

5,.560 

£870,590 
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TABLE  72— SAVEDEN  :    Estimated  Revenue  from  the  Monopoly 

IN   1017 

(Reference:   Statsverksproposilion,  1916  ;    A  pp.  B.  pp.  13-17  and  •'  InkomMerna," 

p.   14) 


Consump- 
tion 

Retail 

Talue 

Inland 

revenue 

tax 

Total 
revenue 

Cigars  and  cigar-cigarettes 

Cigarettes 

Cut  tobacco 

Plug,  roll  and  twist     . . 

Snuff        

lb. 

1,650,000 

1,540,000 

880,000 

660,000 

12,100,000 

£ 

1,041,670 

1,088,890 

162,220 

133.340 

916,670 

per  cent 
15 
30 
20 
20 
25 

£ 

156,250 

326,670 

32,440 

26,670 

229,170 

Customs  duties — probable  yield 
Stato  share  of  Company's  divi- 
dend 

16,830,000 

£3,342,780 

771,200 
337,780 

60,000 

1J68,980 
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TABLE  73— SWEDEN:    A\  kkagi:  Pkk  ks  Bekoke  and  Ajti:r  the 
Introduction  of  the  Monopoly 

(ReJercncM  :   Table  61;    Proposition  No.  254,  p.  02  ;   it onopohi  Company^ n   Report, 

p.  10) 


Weight  of 
salfs    (■■) 


Value  of 
sales 


Average 
price 


Cigars  and  '  cigar-cigarettes  ' — 

Average  for  1909- 12(a)  (15%) 
In   1915(6)  

Cigarettes —  — 

Averaee  for  1909-12  (a)  (\1%) 
In  1915(6) 

Cut  tobacco — 

Avcracc  for  1909-12  (")  (8%)  .. 
In  1915  (fc)  

Plug,  roll  and  twist — 

Average  for   1909-12  (a)  (8%) 
In  1915(6)  

SnufI— 

Average  for  1909-12  («)  (12%) 
In  1915(6)  


lb. 

1 .050,050 
209.800 

1.029.450 
267,380 

875.050 
367,600 

1,267.350 
331.640 

13.306.300 
5,274,870 


893.950 
137,500 

512.970 
188.640 

88.470 
74,200 

128.&iO 
67.S00 


per  lb. 

9«.  2d. 

13j).  Id. 

IOj.  dd. 

14s.  Id. 

2m.  Od. 

4«.  Od. 

28.  Od. 

4a.  Id. 


518.160  9-3(/. 

409,200     I       i.H.  6-6d. 


(a)  Deducting  from  the  figures  in  Table  07  the  value  of  the  so-called  rebates 
formerly  allowed  by  retailers  to  consumers.  The  percentage  figures  in  bracket*! 
represent  th^  value  of  these  rebates  as  estimated  by  the  Tobacco  Taxation  t.'t>m- 
mittcH". 

(b)  The  Monopoly  Company's  sales  in  the  seven  numths.  June — December. 

(c)  The  Monopoly  Company's  report  returns  only  the  number  of  cigars,  etc., 
and  cigarettes  sold  ;  the  above  weights  for  these  goods  are  calculated  at  250  and 
KMJO  respectivelv  to  the  kilngramnie.  the  ratio  given  in  Slalntrkspropo.ntion, 
1910,  A  pp.   R,  p.   16. 
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The  Regulation  and  Supervision  of  Tobacco  Growing  under 
THE  French  State  Tobacco  Monopoly 

(Tninslatod  from  the  Twelfth  Edition  (1911)  of  Les  Impots  inFrance, 
by  J.  Caillaux,  French  Ex-Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  printed  with 
permission  of  the  author). 

Tlio  growing  of  tobacco  in  France  is  governed  by  an  annual 
dt»cree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  by  two  Prefectoral  decrees  in 
each  of  the  Departments  where  cultivation  is  authorized. 

The  Ministerial  decree  declares  in  which  districts  cultivation 
is  authorized,  the  area  that  maj-  be  planted  in  each  di.strict,  the 
number  of  plants  to  be  grown  on  each  plantation,  and  the  prices 
to  be  paid  fur  the  crop. 

The  scale  of  prices  is  fixed  in  each  Department  according  to  six 
classes.  The  first  three  classes  apply  to  the  varieties  called 
'  saleable  tobaccos '(' <a6ac5  7/wrc/ianc/^ '),  the  second  tloree  classes 
to  those  kinds  called  '  non-saleable  tobaccos  '  ('  tabacs  ?ion 
niarchandu  ').  In  the  Departments  where  the  lighter  varieties  of 
tobacco  are  grown,  only  the  fine  light  and  combustible  tobaccos  are 
considered  '  saleable  '.  The  rough  conmion  tobaccos,  produced 
from  tlegenerate  plants,  which  arc  not  combustible,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  suffered  damage  on  the  plantation  or  in  the  drying  room, 
are  classed  as  '  non-saleable  tobaccos  '.  The  distinction  between 
'  saleable  '  and  '  non-saleable  '  tobacco  owes  its  origin  to  the  use 
to  which  the  leaves  can  be  put. 

The  object  of  the  first  Prefectoral  decree,  issued  subsequently 
to  the  Ministerial  decree,  is  simply  to  publish  the  declaration  forms 
by  which  jjermission  is  obtained  to  cultivate  tobacco,  and  to  fix  the 
date  when  the  declarations  are  to  be  made  as  well  as  the  days  and 
hours  when  the  declarations  of  the  planters  will  be  received  (in 
presence  of  the  Mayors)  I)y  the  oflicials  wlio  superintend  cultivation  ; 
it  is  then  also  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  to  be  produced  is  made 
known. 

The  declaring  parties  have  to  appear  in  person,  or  if  they  are  not 
able  to  do  so  they  must  be  represented  by  a  mandatory,  holding 
a  proxy  in  due  form.  The  declarations  have  to  state  the  pln<e  of 
residence  of  the  cultivator,  the  situation  and  area  of  the  land,  and 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  planted.  The  cultivators  are  bound  to 
prove  by  authentic  papers  that  they  are  the  proprietors  or  the  farmers 
of  tlie  land  thus  declared.  If  they  shoukl  not  be  able  to  prove  their 
solvency  by  producing  the  last  notice  of  the  tax  collector,  they  will 
have  to  provide  security  af?  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
obligations. 
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Tho  second  Prcfectoral  decree,  called  the  'cultivation  order", 
is  made  by  tho  C'oiituil  of  the  Prefecture,  in  consultation  with  two 
of  tho  prinoijuil  planters  of  each  district  and  of  the  head  of  the 
cultivation  staff.  It  contains  the  general  regulations  governing 
cultivation  ;  fixos  the  date  at  which  the  transplant inp.  toppinp.  and 
lopping  must  bo  linished  ;  states  the  rules  to  be  followed  when  the 
inventory  is  made  ;  and  stipulates  generally  and  in  detail  all  the 
formalities  and  directions  to  be  observed,  from  receipt  of  the  permit 
to  cultivate  until  the  crop  has  Ijcen  delivered. 

Tho  general  directions  governing  cultivation  may  be  grouped 
un<l9r  tho  four  lioads  as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  The  formalities  to  be  observed  in  connection  witli  the  permits 

to  prow  tobacco  ; 

(2)  The  supervision  of  the  cultivation  properly  so  called  ; 

(3)  The    inventories; 

(4)  The  delivery  of  the  crop. 

1.    PERMITS   TO    CXTLTIVATE 

The  declaration  lists  are  received  by  the  cultivation  officials 
at  the  Town  Halls  and  are  sent,  with  the  testimonials,  to  com- 
missions which  meet  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Prefecture  or  sub- 
Prefecture  during  the  .second  fortnight  of  January.  These  com- 
missions are  composed  of  the  Prefect  or  his  dolopate.  as  president  ; 
the  Director  or  sub-Director  of  Indirect  Taxes  ;  the  chief  of  the 
cultivation  staff  ;  a  member  of  the  General  Council  ;  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  district.  The  last  two  members,  being  nomin- 
ated by  the  respective  Councils,  must  reside  in  the  district  ;  they 
must  not  be  planters. 

Permits  to  cultivate  are  only  given  in  respect  of  land  of  an  area 
of  not  less  than  10  arcs  (equivalent  to  1  rood),  of  which  at  least  five 
must  be  hold  by  the  same  tenant.  The  commissions  d(>cide  as  to  the 
acceptance,  the  rejection,  and  the  limitation  of  the  declarations. 
They  may  reject  or  reduce  the  applications  of  tho.^^e  ajiplioants  (1) 
who  have  not  shown  their  right  to  be  called  proprietors  or  farmers, 
or  have  not  proved  their  soUoncy,  or  have  not  jiroxidod  the  necessary 
security  ;  (2)  the  nature  of  whose  land  is  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  tobacco,  or  whose  means  and  appliances  for  cultiva- 
tation  and  dryiiip  are  not  satisfactory  ;  (3)  who  havt>  ft>r  tlu^  j)rovious 
three  nfn'mai  years  obtained  for  tiioir  crop  an  axcrapo  price  li-.ss  by 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  than  the  average  for  the  district  ;  (4)  against 
whom  a  charge  of  contravening  the  law  or  the  regulations  has  been 
proforred  leading  to  magisterial  or  administrative  proceedinps. 
There  is  no  appeal  against   the  (l(>cision  of  tho  commissions. 

The  permits  to  cultivate  were  fornn'rly  pranted  only  to  those 
who  cultivated  in  person,  ^^ince  1872  the  proprietors  of  plots  of  land 
have  been  allowerl.  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Administration,  to 
han<l  the  j)crmits  over  to  farmers;  but  if  the  farmer  is  a  man  who 
pays  rent  only  in  kind,  the  proprietor  remains  personally  and  jointly 
responsible  for  any  breaeli  of  the  repulations.  The  pennits  to 
cultivate,  after  having  boon  granted  by    tho  commissions,  are  sent 
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to  tlie  planters  by  the  Mayors,  who  are  also  to  inform  the  interested 
parties  of  any  total  or  partial  prohibitions  that  may  have  been  issued 
against  them. 

2.    SUPERVISION    OF    THE    CULTIVATION 

The  operations  of  the  planters  are  controlled  by  the  cultivation 
oflicials  imder  the  conditions  Uxid  down  in  the  Prefectoral  decree. 
Throughout  the  duration  of  the  cultivation,  the  officials  have  to  pay 
frcqurnt  and  surprise  visits  to  tlie  planters  in  their  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  perform 
the  tlifferent  operations,  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  strict  execution 
of  the  rep:ulations.  They  have  especially  to  ascertain  whether  the 
transplanting  of  the  young  plants  is  done  with  due  regard  to  the 
prescribed  spacing ;  that  it  is  finished  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  decree  ; 
that  by  such  date  the  unused  plants  have  been  destroyed  ;  that 
there  are  no  double  or  twin  plants  on  the  plantation;  and  that  the 
reserve  plants  (for  replacing  those  likely  to  perish)  are  only  cultivated 
to  the  extent  allowed.  The  officials  supervise  the  topping,  lopping 
ami  removal  of  the  buds,  and  are  empowered  to  take  action,  by 
administrative  or  judicial  proceedings,  against  all  infringements 
of  the  regulations  or  of  the  law. 

The  planters  are  bound  to  conduct  the  officials  over  the  land 
under  tobacco  ;  to  assist  them  in  their  work  ;  to  admit  the  legality  of 
any  action  they  have  been  duly  invited  to  attend  ;  and  to  give  the 
officials  access  to  their  houses,  stores,  and  drying  rooms  at  any  time 
between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 

3.    INVENTORIES 

There  are  two  sets  of  operations  connected  with  the  inventory 
of  tobaccos  in  the  stalk — the  first  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  and  the  number  of  plants  planted,  the  second  to 
tiscertain  the  number  of  leaves  to  be  taken  over  to  the  account  of 
each  planter. 

The  first  part  of  the  inventories  commences  between  July  1 
and  .July  15.  The  Mayors  are  informed  of  it  a  week  in  advance 
and  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  operations,  or  to  .send  a  representa- 
tive. They  appoint  a  guide,  generally  the  keeper,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  accompany  the  officials.  The  plots  of  land  are  measured 
with  a  meter  measure.  Then  the  total  number  of  plants  is  estimated 
either  by  finding  the  average  by  counting  a  number  of  rows  varying 
with  the  greater  or  lesser  regularity  of  the  plantations,  or  by  counting, 
one  by  one,  the  plants  which  do  not  stand  in  regular  squares.  Any 
excess  of  more  than  one-fifth,  either  of  the  declared  area  or  of  the 
number  of  plants  that  ought  to  be  there  in  accordance  with  the 
regulation  density,  offers  cause  for  instituting  legal  proeeetlings. 
A  deficiency  of  more  than  a  quarter  renders  the  cultivator  liable 
to  be  disqualified  from  cultivation  in  the  following  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  inventory  is  the  coimting  of  the  leaves. 
If  the  topping  and  lopping  have  been  done  in  a  imiform  manner 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  land,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  multij)ly 
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the  number  of  plants  by  the  number  of  leaves  left  on  each  plant. 
In  any  other  case  the  number  of  plants  is  multiplied  by  the  average 

obtained  by  coiintinp  the  leaves  of  several  plants  on  different  {.arts 
of  the  land.  'J'he  verilieations,  whith  take  plaee  wlu  n  the  haves  are 
counted,  are  completed  by  a  rough  elassilication.  and  this  facilitates 
the  rejection  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  any  leaves  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  elassilication  made  at  the  time  of  these  visits  to  the  groiuids. 

The  result  uf  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  second  part  uf  the  inventory 
is  embodied  in  two  distinct  records  which  are  entered  in  a  pocket- 
book  and  are  numbered  and  initialled  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
These  records  must  be  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the  respective 
cultivators.  In  ease  of  a  refusal  by  the  latter  to  sign,  such  refusal 
is  recorded. 

An  extract  of  the  record  which  concerns  him  is  sent  to  each 
planter,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall  forward  it  to  the 
planter  concerned  without  delay.  In  the  case  of  a  disj)ute  over  the 
result  of  the  inventory,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  sub-Prefect,  who 
shall,  if  necessary,  appoint  experts.  The  planters  are  allowed  a  week 
flating  from  the  delivery  of  a  record  of  inventory  to  lodge  an  appeal 
at  the  Town  Hall  for  an  independent  verification.  The  costs  of 
the  investigation  by  the  experts  have  to  be  borne  by  the  party 
whose  estimate  was  furthest  from  the  final  result.  As  soon  as  the 
inventory  is  closed,  and  until  accounts  are  verified,  the  planters  are 
responsible  to  the  Administration  for  tlie  number  of  leaves  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  otiicials.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  any 
damage  to  the  crop  must  be  reported  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
the  Mayor's  oflice  imder  peiuilty  of  being  compelled  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  damage.  The  damage  will  then  be  ascertained 
and  valued  amicably  by  the  cultivation  officials  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mayor  or  of  his  delegate.  In  the  case  of  disagreement  the 
valuation  will  be  made  by  experts  in  the  form  prescribed  for  disputes 
in  respect  of  inventories. 

4.    DELIVERY    OF   THE    CROP 

The  operations  in  connection  with  the  delivery  are  preceded 
by  a  tliird  Prefectt>ral  de<ne,  which  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
chief  of  the  cultivation  service.  This  diK-rtv  determines  the  procedure 
fur  receiving  the  crop  and  fixes  the  lime  for  taking  ileli\er\  in 
rotation,  from  the  difTtniit  commiuies,  and  from  the  planters  in 
each  commune.  It  determines  also  the  proportion  per  100  of  the 
leaves  which  may  be  allowed  for  waste,  in  order  to  cover  losses  and 
breakages  residting  from  the  handling  of  the  leaves. 

The  receipt  and  classification  cf  the  crop  are  performed  by  a 
commission  of  experts,  composed  of  two  agents  of  the  Administration 
of  the  State  Factories  anil  thrt>e  experts  appointed  by  the  Prefect. 
These  three  exjx-rts  are  sworn  lu'fori"  the  sub-IVefect.  They  must 
not  be  planters  on  tluir  own  account,  nor  be  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  cultivation. 

The  duties  of  the  coinmission  of  exports  commence,  generally, 
at  the  beginning  of  January  with  a  summons  to  twelve  planters  of 
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the  district,  chosen  from  those  who  have  the  best  crops.  From 
these,  specimen  samples  are  taken  in  order  to  classify  the  leaves 
handed  in  by  the  other  growers  according  to  one  of  the  categories 
fixed  by  the  Ministerial  decree.  One  of  the  sample  leaves  is  sent 
to  the  factory  of  Keuilly  at  Paris  in  order  to  bo  examined  by  a 
special  commission,  whose  opinion  is  passed  on  to  the  warehouse — 
keepers.  As  soon  as  the  sampling  is  finished  tlie  planters  are  called 
before  the  commission  one  by  one.  The  tobacco  is  taken  from  the 
ch-ying-room  to  the  warehouse  and  delivered  against  a  pass  from  the 
receiving  clerk.  The  receiving  of  each  crop  includes  the  examination 
of  the  number  of  leaves  represented,  the  classification,  and  the 
weighing  of  the  bales. 

The  numbering  of  the  bales;  the  counting  of  tlie  bundles  in 
each  of  them  ;  and  the  checking  of  the  number  of  loaves  in  the  bundles 
enable  the  authorities,  as  soon  as  the  crop  reaches  the  warehouse, 
to  judge  whether  the  tobaccos  in  hand  are  in  conformity  with  those 
that  have  been  previously  agreed  upon.  Each  bale  is  afterwards 
submitted  to  expert  examination  and  classed  in  one  of  the  categories 
established  by  the  Ministerial  decree. 

The  Coinmissioners  decide  whether  a  premiiim  shall  bo  granted 
for  first-class  tobacco.  They  decide  also  as  to  deductions  leviable 
on  account  of  excess  of  moisture,  admixture  of  foreign  matter,  or 
excess  of  butts.  They  are  to  reject  and  cause  those  leaves  which  are 
unfit  for  manufacturing  to  be  destroyed,  according  to  prescribed 
procedure.  As  soon  as  the  classification  is  finished,  the  weighing 
of  the  bales  is  proceeded  with.  The  weight  is  written  on  a  prominent 
label,  entered  in  a  special  note  book  kept  by  one  of  the  three  experts 
not  connected  with  the  Administration,  and  witnessed  by  an  official 
of  thei?^Sri>. 
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KicroRTED  Cases  of  Smuggling  in  France 

(Taken  from  the  files  of  tlie  Journal  Lc  Tabac,   1913-14) 

At  Cysoing  a  ciLstoms  officer  anil  a  keeper  (garde  charnpetre) 
were  caught  loailing  with  contniband  tobacco  a  waggon  close  to 
the  frontier  and  destined  for  tlie  interior.  They  were  prosecuted 
by  the  public  prosecutor.     (April,   1913.) 

Fifty  sacks  of  tobacco  were  seized  at  Llorot-de-Mar  after  a 
fight  with  the  smugglers,  one  of  whom  was  killetl.      (April,  1913.) 

Customs  officers  near  Trelon  (Nord)  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier 
discovered  a  motor  car  laden  with  tobacco,  and  after  giving  chase, 
seized  the  contraband,  which  was  valued  at  18,000  francs.  (April, 
1913.) 

On  6tli  July,  1913,  an  inspector  of  the  Indirect  Taxes  Adminis- 
tration arrested,  at  the  Nord  Station  (Paris),  a  traveller  from 
Bru.ssels  who  had  two  trunks  packed  with  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
(August,   1913.) 

Inspector  of  the  Indirect  Taxes  Administration  found  30,000 
contraband  cigars  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Popincourt,  Paris.  Fraisse, 
the  chief  of  the  hand  of  smugglers,  confessed  he  had  in  one  year 
brought  into  Paris,  without  paying  any  duty,  300,000  cigars  de 
luxe,  jiurchased  direct  from  Havana  and  imported  via  Antwerp. 
(November,   1913.) 

An  ofliciul  of  the  Octroi  at  .Montpelier  discovered  in  certain 
boxes  2,800  cigars  de  luxe  whidi  were  contraband.  (December, 
1913.) 

Sacks  containing  6,000  packets  of  Belgian  tobacco  were  dis- 
covered by  a  customs  olfieial  at  Fi-ignies  in  a  waggon  ostensibly 
laden  with  potatoes.      (January,  1914.) 

660  lb.  of  Belgian  tobacco  were  seized  in  the  Bourget  Station 
MS  contraband.      (March,   1914.) 

3,3(»0  11).  of  smuggled  tobacco  were  fovmd  in  a  pinnace  at 
Loivre  (Marne).     (April,  1914.) 
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THE  TOBACCO  MONOPOLY  IN  FRANCE 

(Extract  from  Where  and  Wfnj  Public  Ownership  has  Failed,  by 
M.  Yves  Giiyot,  American  Edition,  1914  ;  The  Macmillaii 
Company,  New  York — Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
PubHshers.) 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  resuhs  of  the  tobacco  monopoly 
in  France,  in  force  since  1811,  as  marvellous. 

The  income  appears  trulv  enormous.  In  1815  it  was  32,12.3,000 
francs;  in  1830,  40.782,000  "francs  ;  in  1850,  88,915,000  francs  ;  in 
1869,  197,210,000  francs;  in  1890,  305,918,000  francs;  in  1900, 
338,872,000  francs  ;    in   1910,  407.330,000  francs. 

Without  doubt  this  is  a  dazzling  result  from  the  fiscal  point  of 
view,  and  it  also  proves  that  the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  use 
tobacco  ha^!  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

But  there  are  otlier  ways  for  a  government  to  make  money  out 
of  tobacco  than  by  monopolizing  the  sale  of  it.     In  1908-1909  the 
United  Kingdom  realized  £13,328,000  upon  tobacco,  that  is  to  sav 
333,450,000  francs,  or  only  74,000,000  francs  ($14,000,000)  less  than 
our  monopoly  has  yielded  us. 

We  see  what  tliis  monopoly  has  contributed  to  the  Treasury  ; 
but  we  do  not  see  the  losses  occasioned  by  it  to  French  agricultiu-e 
and  industry.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  tobacco. 
I  have  heard  a  deputy  say  :  "  I  will  guarantee  that  not  a  single  one 
of  my  political  adversaries  will  cultivate  one  acre  of  tobacco." 
Possibly  he  was  boasting  ;  but  that  a  deputy  could  use  such  language 
is  sufKcient  to  prove  just  how  far  otlicial  authority  is  capable  of  being 
abused. 

In  any  case  there  are  only  27  districts  permitted  to  cultivate 
tobacco,  and  these  districts  are  situated  in  all  parts  of  France,  from 
the  North  to  Landes,  from  Ile-ot-Vilainc  to  the  Var.  Therefore, 
climatic  reasons  have  not  determined  these  concessions,  which,  aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  whollv  dependent  upon  politics.  The  number 
of  hectares  authorized  was'l7,955  (44,880  acres)  in  1909,  and  18,005 
hectares  (45,000  acres)  in  1910.  In  the  Hi-st  year  mentioned  15,037 
hectares  (37,593  acres)  out  of  a  possible  17,955  hectares  (44,880  acres), 
and  in  the  .second  year,  14,083  hectares  (36,708  acres)  out  of  a  possible 
18,005  hectares  (45,000  acres)  were  cultivated.  The  number  of 
licenses  was,  respect ivelv,  48,395  and  47,283. 

The  quantitv  of  tobacco  bought  was  23.134,000  kg.  (50,894,800 
lb.)  in  1909,  averaging  23,122,000  francs,  and,  in  1910,21,034,000  kg. 
(46,274,800  lb.),  averaging  22,085,000  francs. 

Value  of  domestic  tobacco  estimated  at 
Foreign  tobacco  at 
Algerian  tobacco  at      .  . 
Confiscated  tobacco  taken  from  dealers 
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144.772 
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I3iit  let  \i.s  look  at  the  monopoly  from  a  somewhat  different 
standpoint.  To-day  we  may  buy  scaferlati.  Scaftrlati  is  a  raw 
product.  Consecpiently  you  may  imagine  that  you  have  the  right 
to  ii.se  it  to  mnniifaeture  eiparettes.  In  fmt  the  Court  of  Cjijysation  * 
ha.s  made  a  ruling  to  that  efTect.  Nothing  of  tlic  kind.  Tlie  de- 
partment of  Indirect  Taxes  (Admini.stration  des  Contributions 
Indirecte.s)  intervenes,  and  says  to  you  :  "  You,  a  simple  individual, 
cannot  manufacture  cigarettes,  because  I  have  reserved  for  my.self 
a  monopoly  of  tills  article." 

The  rival  claims  of  the  various  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of 
tobacco  became  the  subject  of  a  lively  discussion  between  the  tobacco 
monopoly  and  the  Court  of  Ca.«.sation.  The  Finance  Law  of  1S95 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  altercation  by  justifying  the  exorbitant 
pntensifins  of  the  monopoly.  It  decided  that,  although  you  can 
make  cigarettes  for  your  own  personal  use  with  the  tobacco  that  you 
buy  from  the  government,  you  have  not  the  right  to  sell  these 
cigarettes  to  yf)ur  neighbor. 

On  September  17  and  18,  1903,  there  was  another  altogether 
edifying  dlscu-ssion — this  time  in  the  Senate — upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  treats  the  consumer.  Certain  senators  were  anximis 
to  prevent  the  French  smoker  from  .smoking  anything  but  the 
national  tobacco.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Rouvier,  opposed 
this  restriction,  Imt  at  the  same  time  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
how  cavalierly  the  state  may  treat  the  consumer  who  has  no  other 
source  of  appeal  : 

In  1900,  he  declared,  ordinary  scaferlati  hatl  been  composed  of 
52  per  cent,  native  tobacco  and  48  per  cent,  foreign  tobacco.  In 
1901  the  prr)portion  was  changed  to  54  per  cent,  native  tobacco  and 
40  j)er  cent,  foreign  tobacco.  The  consumT)tion  decreased  40,000  kg. 
(88,000  lb.). 

What  would  a  private  company  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  It  would  have  restored  the  former  proportion,  I's  a 
matter  of  course. 

What  did  the  government  do  ?  It  increased  the  proportion  of 
native  tobacco. 

In  1902  scaferlati  was  compo.sed  of  ()3  per  cent,  native  tobacco 
and  37  jkt  cent,  foreign  tobacco. 

"  The  number  of  complaints  increased,"  added  the  minister 
placidly. 

liut  what  did  the  minister  do  about  it  ?  Was  any  attempt 
made  to  .satisfy  the  consumer  ?  Did  the  dejiartment  restore  the 
previous  proportions  ?  Not  at  all.  The  consumer  was  induced  to 
see  the  error  of  his  complaints  in  anof  h(>r  way.  Smokers  hatl  gradu- 
ally abandoned  the  degenerate  .scaferlati  for  Maryland  tobacco. 
Therefore,  the  government  conceived  the  hanpy  iiiea  of  inerea.smg 
the  price  of  Maryland  tobacco.  That  would  teach  the  smoker  to 
be  content  with  the  governm«'nt  tobacco.  Strange  that  MM.  Comot 
and  Ournac  sliould  discover  that  this  proportion  of  native  tobacco 
was  still  unsatisfactory  ! 

*  The  highest  judicial  court  of  France. 
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The  example  quoted  above  only  serves  to  prove  once  more  the 
truth  of  the  following  general  law  : 

Under  cotidilicms  of  free  competition  the  producer  hcut  more  need 
of  the  consumer  than  the  consumer  of  the  producer,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  latter  (jive  the  former  the  maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Under  monopolistic  conditions  the  consumer  is  obliged  to  suhmil 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  producer. 

If  the  consumer  wishes  to  retaliate  lie  has  no  other  recourse 
than  that  species  of  strike  called  abstention,  which  for  him  spells 
privation.  As  the  case  of  the  Maryland  tobacco  proves,  the  smoker 
cannot  even  resort  to  substituting  one  product  for  another.  If  he 
makes  the  attempt  he  is  penalized.  .  .  .  But  now  let  us  suppose 
that  this  monopoly  on  tobacco  in  France  did  not  exist.  We  French 
are  extremely  skilful  in  raising  products  of  a  refined  savor,  and  we 
know  how  to  prepare  them  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  Let  us 
imagine,  then,  that  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  free. 
There  would  be  tens  of  thousands  of  hectares  under  cnltivation  in 
those  districts  where  the  soil  is  best  adapted  for  it.  We  woukl  see 
manufacturers  experimenting  with  skilful  blends  of  native  and  foreign 
tobaccos  suitable  for  exportation.  We  would  see  in  the  great  cities 
large  and  imposing  shops  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  like  those  seen 
abroad. 

The  department  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  its  products.  The 
foreigner  does  not  share  this  opinion,  because  exportation  is  almost 
nil— 3,547,000  francs  ($07.3,930)  in  1910.  Yet  attempts  are  made 
to  export  the  home  product,  because  included  in  the  above  figure 
is  the  sum  of  83,718  francs  ($15,900)  for  commissions  paid  to  special 
export  agents. 

If  the  monopoly  contributes  405,000  000  francs  ($70,950,000)  to 
the  government  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certainly  causing  a  loss  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions  annually  to  French  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce  on  the  other  hand.  .  .  .  The  tobacco  inonopulv 
bought  nearly  32,000,000  francs  ($6,080,000)  of  tobacco  abroad  iii 
1910.  Tobacco  experts  visit  the  places  of  production,  meet  at 
Bremen,  and  buy  tobacco.  They  are  prepared  for  the  business  by 
the  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  is  the  easier  for  me  to  say  what  I 
am  about  to  say  since  the  probity  of  these  agents  has  never  been 
brought  into  question.  But  what  control  can  be  exercised  by  any 
legislative  body  over  the  millions  of  francs'  worth  of  tobacco  wliich 
thus  passes  from  one  hand  to  another  ?  What  possible  chance  is 
there  of  fixing  individual  responsibility  ? 

In  fact  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted  that  legislators  have 
yet  to  discover  how  to  interfere  effectively  in  trading  operations  carried 
on  by  the  state. 

Book  II,  Chapter  XIX,  pp.   194-201 


In  1908  the  popular  brands  of  tobacco  gave  out.*     ^\\iy 
*  See  Le  Client. 
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When  ft  good  business  man  sees  his  business  increasing  he  La 
careful  to  devote  a  part  of  his  profits  to  the  improvement  of  his 
metliotls  of  prothiction.  Tlic  Tobacco  department  was  able  to  show, 
in  1902,  421,000,000  francs  in  gross  receipts  ;  in  1903.  435,000.000  : 
in  1904,  448,000,000  francs.  Hut  the  general  budget  was  sliort.  It 
therefore  absorbed  the  whole  sum,  instoa<l  of  setting  something  aside 
to  imjirovo  the  equipment  of  this  special  fiscal  monopoly.  .Just  at 
this  time,  and  when  the  consumption  of  tobacco  was  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  working  hours  of  the  laborers  in  the  tobacco  factories 
were  reduced  from  10  to  9.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  10  per  cent, 
loss  of  production.  The  equipment  was  in  nu  position  to  offset  tliis 
labor  loss  ;  hence  the  deficiency. 

In  1905  the  department  obtained  some  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  from  the  budgets  of  1900  and  1907,  to  improve  its  eijuip- 
ment  and  factory  liuildings.  These  appropriations,  however,  were 
tardy  and  insullicient. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  officials  of  the  Tobacco  depart- 
ment had  not  foreseen  the  necessity  for  this  work,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  forcing  the  minister  of  Finance  to  grant  them  the  necessary 
loans  in  time  to  be  of  service.  Administrative  delays  are  notorious 
and  individuals  who  rebel  against  them  are  sternly  taught  their 
place. 

Book  ITT.  Chapter  ITT.  pp.   289-290. 


In  l'.»OG,  during  several  weeks,  if  not  several  montlis,  the  situation 
of  the  smoker,  as  described  by  Le  Journal,^  was  about  as  follows  : 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  entered  a  tobacco  shop,  a  customer  was 
asking  for  a  70-centime  green  package  of  cigarettes. 

"  '  Wo  haven't  any,'  answered  the  dealer. 

"  '  Then  give  me  a  pink  package  at  the  same  price.' 

"  '  We  are  out  of  those,  too.' 

"  Tlie  astonished  customer  glonced  at  the  luxurious  fittings 
of  tliis  large  shop  on  the  Boulevard  and  imjuired  : 

"  '  How  do  you  happen  to  be  out  of  the  most  popular  brands  ?  ' 

"  '  Because  the  supply  in  the  warehouse  from  which  we  order 
our  tobacco  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand  One  day  it 
is  one  kind  and  another  day  another  which  I  am  refused,'  added  the 
clerk,  shaking  her  head. 

"  As  an  actual  fact,  when  one  kind  of  tobacco  or  cigarettes 
is  manufactured  in  a  district,  the  warehouses  and  tlieir  customers, 
the  retailers  in  that  particular  district,  must  go  without  all  the 
other  brands. 

"  '  I  don't  know  wht>re  all  this  will  end.'  continued  the  clerk. 
•  First  customers  coiiiplain,  th»n  they  become  angry,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  about  it.  And  yet  it  is  too  bad  to  lose  a  sale  through 
the  fault  of  the  manufacturer  !  ' 

»  July  30,   1906. 
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The  article  terminates  thus  : 

"  Many  deceptions  are  complained  of,  such  as  cigarettes  which 
unwTap  the  moment  they  are  lighted,  over-moist  tobacco,  etc.  The 
inequality  in  the  weight  of  the  packages  is  especially  astonishing. 

■'  One  retailer  weighed  a  certain  number  of  packages  of  ordinary 
tobacco  costing  50  centimes.  Instead  of  the  regulation  weight  of 
40  grams,  from  32  to  35  grams  were  found.  It  is  only  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  there  were  a  few  weigliing  50  granxs.  The  purchase 
of  a  10-sou  package,  therefore,  becomes  a  sort  of  lottery.  This 
state  of  affairs  oecm-s,  it  seems,  because  there  is  not  time  to  weigh 
the  packages  in  tho.se  prettj'  little  patent  scales  wliich  are  so  success- 
ful at  world  expositions,  but  of  which  there  aro  altogether  too  few 
in  the  tobacco  factories." 

Five  vears  after  tlio  above  article  was  written  I  read  in  the 
Figaro  of  August  20,    1912: 

"  We  mentioned  day  before  yesterday  the  case  of  a  user  of  '  mild 
tobacco  '  from  whom  was  demanded  the  sum  of  1  franc  for  a  certain 
green  package  which  bore,  on  the  label,  80  centimes.  '  That  is  the  old 
label,'  wiis  the  scornful  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  customer. 

"  The  self-suflUciency  of  the  state  £is  a  merchant,  and  especially 
a  tobacco  merchant,  is  manifested  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  One 
of  oiu"  subscribers,  a  well-known  business  man,  from  the  di-strict  of 
the  Seine  writes  us  : 

"  '  I  am  a  smoker  (unfortimately),  but  I  can  only  smoke  Mary- 
land, which  comes  WTapped  in  yellow  paper  at  1  franc  for  40  grams. 
For  some  time  now  I  have  been  losing  three  packages  out  of  five 
because  the  majority  of  the  packages  of  Maryland  contain  caporal 
siiperieur,  a  tobacco  so  strong  that  I  cannot  smoke  it.  In  ad(Htion 
to  the  total  loss  of  the  package,  which  I  give  away  to  people  who 
can  endure  tliis  tobacco,  I  am  cheated  in  regard  to  the  price,  since 
a  package  of  caporal  superieur  is  sold  for  only  80  centimes  when  it 
comes  in  blue  packages,  and,  therefore,  I  am  paying  1  franc  for  the 
same  tobacco  in  a  yellow  wrapper.' 

"  '  If,  by  chance,  I  get  packages  whicli  really  contain  Maryland, 
I  never  get  the  same  tobacco.  Sometimes  it  is  light,  sometimes  it 
is  brown,  often  it  is  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

"  '  I  can  show  you  packages  of  Maryland  wliich  contain  nothing 
but  caporal.  .  .   .'  " 

"  What  merchant  would  dare  to  use  his  customers  in  such  a 
way  ?  "  asks  Fiqaro. 

No  private  merchant,  certainly,  because  the  dealer  wlio  calls 
down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  his  customers  is  certain  to  be  ruined. 
The  government,  however,  can  well  afford  to  disregard  its  customer, 
the  public,  whom  the  tobacco  monopoly  has  placed  in  its  power. 

Sometimes,  a.n  in  the  case  tliat  I  have  just  quoted,  there  is 
more  than  mere  disregard  of  a  customer,  there  is  downright  cheating 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  sold.  Such  an  act  would  ex[)08e 
a  private  individual  to  civil  damages  anfl  even  .severer  penalties. 
A  government  can  commit  such  an  offense  with  impunity,  for  it  does 
not  consider  that  it  is  under  any  obligation  to  the  consumer. 

Book  III,  Chai)ter  VI,  pp.   351-3. 
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BiBUOnRAPHY    OF    RKFERENCEa    AND    AUTHORITIES  • 

FRANCE 

1.  Compte  de  V exploitation  du  nionopole  des  Tabacs  for    1912   and 

provioust  years.     Tho    Official    Report    of    the   French   State 
Tobacco  Moiiopol}'. 

2.  Knqutie  sur  Ics  Tabacs,  1837. 

3.  Annuales  de  V AssembUe  nationale,  November  1 1  to  December  21, 

1872. 

4.  Enquite  Parlcmcntaire  sur  V exploitation  d^s  Tabacs  ei  dea  Poudres, 

1875. 

5.  Ministire  des  Finances  ;  Compte  difinitif  des  dipenses  de  I'exercice, 

1912. 

6.  Ministire  des  finances  ;    Loi  de  finances  de  1912. 

7.  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France,   1912. 

8.  Afinnairc  giniral  des  finances,  1912. 

9.  Mimnrial  des  manxifacturcs  dc  I'Etat,  June,  1908,  and  Deceml>er, 

1911. 

10.  Agrtomf-nt  between  the  French  Finance  Mini.ster  and  the  French 

Railway,  &c..  Companies,  December  22,   1885. 

11.  Rules  respecting  thi'  admission  of    Cigarettes,   Havana  Cigars, 

and  Cigars  otlier  tlian  Havana,  for  sale  to  the  Public  in  France, 
.Time  28,  1910,  and  March  30,  1914. 

12.  Enquile  sur  la  reduction  de  la  duric  du  travail  le  samedi,  Rapports 

1913. 

13.  Lcs  Impdts  en  France,  by  J.  Caillaux  (Twelfth  Edition,  191 1). 

14.  Guide  pratique  des  receveurs  et  des  commis  principaux  des  contribu- 

tions indirectes,  by  C.  Hiigot  (1885). 

15.  Guide  pratique  des  surnumeraircs  ct  des  priposis.  Administration 

des  contributions  indirectes,  by  Rou.ssau    i^   Josat  (1893). 

16.  Les  Carriires  administratives,  nouveau  guide  des  candidates  ;    Le 

Mitustire  des  Finances,  liy  Snillnrd  (1903). 

17.  Droit  frati^ise  du  monopole  des  Tabacs,  by  LarchevSque  (1887). 

18.  L'lmpSt  du  tabac  sous  I'ancien  rigime,  by  Puisienx  (190G). 

19.  La  Questioyi  des  zones  frnnchcs,  by  CJuichard  (1903). 

20.  Compte  rendu  andh/tique  du  14c  (^ongrl-^ — Fidirotion  des  chambrcs 

si/ndirnles  de   dibitants  de   tabacs  en    France,  lOtli   and    11th 
March,   1914. 

21.  Dibitants  de  tabac  en  France,  An7it(aire   1913-14. 

22.  Le  Tabac,  Paris — monthly  trade  journal. 

23.  Le  Dibitant  de  Tabac,  Paris — fortnightly  journal  of  tho  Associ- 
ated Tobacco  Retailers. 

24.  La    Civrtte,    Marseilles — monthly    journal    of    French   Tobacco 

Retailers. 
See  also  imder  '  CiEnkrat-  Information  '. 

•  TliP  puMlcnfion*  msirkcil  with  an  nstcrifk   i^ntnin  furthor  lists  o(  books  drAlins 
with  Uic  Uibarrn  trade,  tobarro  taxation,  State  monopolic*.  <&c. 
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ITALY 

25.  Azienda  dci  Tabacchi,  liclazione  e  bilancia  indu^trialc  for  1912-13 

and  previous  years.     The  Ollkial  Report  of  the  Italian  State 
Tobaeeo  Monopoly. 

26.  La  Legislatione  sullc  privative  dci  Sali  e  dci  Tabacchi,  by  Isoto 

Satta  (1914). 

27.  //  Rivendilore  dei generi di privative  dcllo  Stato  ( Vade  Meeum,  1909). 

28.  Memorialc  :  La  Claase  tabaccai  d' Italia  aglic  onorevoli  dcputati  e 
senntori  alia  stampa  e  cittadini  tutli,  Turin,  18th  February,  1910. 

29.  //  Tabacco,  Rome — monthly  trade  journal. 

30.  L'Eco  dei  Tabaccai  d' Italia,  1'urin — monthly  journal  of  Italian 

Tobacconists. 

31.  L'Unione,  Rome — fortnightly  joiu-nal  of  the  Italian  Federation 

of  State  workers. 
See  also  under  '  Oenerax  Information  '. 

AUSTRIA  (AND  HUNGARY) 

32.  Statistische  Mittcilungcn  iibcr  f/a.s  ostcrrcichischc  Tabakmonopol  for 

1912  and  previous  years.     The  Ofllcial  Report  of  the  Austrian 
State  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

33.  Zcntralrechnungsabschluss  uber  den  Staatshattshalt   1912. 

34.  Oesterreichisches  statistisches  Handbuch,  1913. 

35.  DarsteUang  dcr   Vcricaltung  imd    Organisation  des  TabakgeJdUes. 

36.  Das  Tabaksverschleissucscn   in   Ocslerreich,  bj-  Pos.^anner. 

37.  ^4  Magyar  Kiralyi  Dohanyegycdarvsag  Statiszkaja  for  1911  and 
previous  years.  The  Oflicial  Report  of  the  Hungarian  State 
Tobacco  Monopoly. 

38.  Text  Book  on  Public  Finances,  by  Mari.^ka. 
See  also  under  '  General  Information  '. 

JAPAN 

39.  A  Complete  Account  of  the  Monopoly  System  in  Japan.    Direction 

General  of  State  Monopolies;    Tokio,  1912. 

40.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  Japan  (Tokio,  1906, 

Official). 

41.  The  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan,  1914,  and  earlier 

issues. 

42.  Official  Statistics  of  Import  and  Export  Trade,  passim. 

43.  'The  Timrs'  Japan  Supplement,  July  19.  1910. 
See  also  under  '  General  Information  '. 

SPAIN 

44.  Memoria   a   la   Junta    General  de    Accionistas   dc   la   Compania 

Arrendatarin  dr  Tabacos  for  1913  and  previous  years.     Annual 
Report  of  the  Monopoly  Concession  Company. 

45.  Anuario  de  la  Renta  dc  Tabacos  de  Espana  1914. 

46.  Novacinn  del  Contrato  de   Arrendamicnto  dc  la  Renta  de  Tabacos. 

Acts  and  Docrees   1900-1911 

47.  Mesa   i?eruf //a,  Barcelona — fortnightly  economic  review,  issues 

of  December  15  and  31.   1914.  and"  February   15,   1915. 
See  also  under  '  General  Infor.mation  '. 
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SWEDEN 

48.  Bctdnknndc    och  Jdrslag  angaende  reglcring  nf  tofmkhcMkattning, 

afgifna  af  .sdrnkililt  ritficddn  konimittcrodc.  Reports  (published 
September,  2,  1911)  of  tlio  Tobneco  Taxation  ("omniittee, 
appointed    May   27.  1909. 

49.  Sdrskildl  ntskt>(trt  Xr.  3.      l^eports  of  No.  3  Committoe,  publislied 

Aiipust   31.    1914. 

50.  Pariiiunontarv  Hills,   Rt-jiorts,  Act.';.  Roval  Decrees  : 
(a)   rrnpo.tilion    Nr.   254-250  ;  July  20,  "l9I4. 

(6)   RiksdagcnsSkrivche.  Nr.  261-Nr.  263  ;  September  12,  1914. 
(r)   Fornrdnittg  Xr.   430;   Deeemb.T    15.    1914. 
(d)  Fdrordning  Xr.  437;  J)ocemb.T  15.  1914. 

(f)  Kungorclsc  Nr.  438;  Deeember  15.  1914. 
(/)  Kungdrdar  Nr.  439;  Deeemlx-r  15,  1914. 

(g)  Ki(}\g6rel.ie  Nr.  2;  .lanuarv  16,  1915. 

(/))  Proposition  Nr.   37;  F.  l)ruarv    12.    1915. 

ij)    Propo-fition  Nr.    112;   Maieh    19,    1915. 

{k)   Proposition   Nr.    151  ;  April    16,    1915. 

(I)    Proposition  Xr.  152;   April  16,  1915. 

(m)  Stalsutskottcl  ;    Report   No.  80.   May   11,    1915. 

(n)  BeviUningsutskottct  ;  Recommendation  No.  32,  May  10.  1915. 

(o)   Berillningsttlskottcf  ;   Reeonunendation  No.  41.  May  24.  1915. 

(p)  Niksdagnis  Skrirelsc;  Nr.    187;   May   20,    1915. 

(q)  Riksdagcns  Skrivdse  ;  Nr.   217;   Mav  28,   1915. 

(r)  Ktn\g6rche  ;  Nr.  214;  Juno  II,  1915 

51.  Price  Lists,  Traile  Terms.  Monopoly  Company's  Report  : 

(a)  Priskurant ;  Nr.  I,  1915;  Swedish  Tobarco  Monopoly  Com- 
pany. 

(h)  Priskurant  ;  Nr.  2,  1910;  Swedish  Tobneco  Monopoly 
Coni{)any. 

(c)  Promenwria  re  trade  ternxs,  issued  l)y  the  Swedish  Tobacco 
Monopoly  Company,  October   1,    1915. 

{d)  Ernst  Ol.s.son.  flotenburp  ;    Pric»'s  eiuTent,  October  1.  1913. 

(c)   Ernst  Olsson.  (lotenburp;    Prices  current,  October  1.   1911. 

(/)  i^ti/rcl-oc  och  I\rti.-<ion.<^hcrdttclsc  over  Aklicbologrl  i>renska 
Tobak.'inionnpolct.'i  \'crksat}dict,  1915.  The  Company's 
Report. 

52.  Swtvlisli  Estimates  of  National  Reyenue  and  Expenditure: 

la)  Statsvcrkspropositio7i,  for  the  year    1915. 
(/()  Sta/sverksproposition,  for  the  year   1916. 

53.  Tobnkshandlnrcn,      Stockliolm — monthly      journal     of     Swedish 

(united)  Tobacconi.sts. 


SWITZERLAND 

54.  *Cintachtcn  brircflend  den  mulmnsslichcn   Erlrog  cinc-s  cidgendssi- 

schrn  Tnbnkmnnopnls,   189.'). 

55,  Botschajl   drs   Bnndcsratcs  art    die  Bundcsirr.'^animliing  betrcffcnd 

die  Finanzlagc  dcs  Bunder,  May  26,  1899. 
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50.  Bericht  lies  nationalrdllichen  Kommissionbetreffenddie  Finanzlage 
des  Bundes,  S<ptembor  12,  1899. 

57.  Erkldrung  des  Bundes  betreffend  die  F inanzierung  des  Kranken- 

Unfall  und  Milildrvcrsicfierung,  September  20,   1899. 

58.  Amtliches  stenographisches  Bulletin,  September,  1899,  and  July, 

1912. 
69.    Giitachten  betreffend  die  Einfuhrung  des  Tubakmonopoh  :   an  das 
eidgenossische  F inanzdepartment,  February,    1915. 

60.  *Tabakmonopol  und  Biersteuer,  by  Naef  (1903). 

61.  Schweiz.  Tabak-Zeitung,  Basel — weekly  trade  journal. 

UNITED    KINGDOM 

62.  Report  oj  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,  1912-13,  Cd. 

6993. 

63.  Annual  Statement  of  the   Trade  of  the    United    Kingdom,    1913, 

Vol.  I.,  Cd.  7401. 

64.  Taxes  and  Imposts  (White  Paper)  1913-14  and  previous  years. 

65.  Statistical  Abstract,  1912,  Cd.  7022. 

66.  Census  o/ 1911.     Reports  on  Occupations  and  Industries. 

67.  Census  of  Production,  1907,  Cd.  5397. 

68.  The  '  Tobacco  '  Year  Book,  1914. 

UNITED    STATES    OF    A3IERICA 

69.  Statistical  Abstract  1913. 

70.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1914. 

71.  Regulations  Established  concerning  Tax  on  Tobacco,  ct*c.,  1st  July, 

1910. 

72.  Official  Trade  Statistics. 

73.  Farmers'  Bulletins  (Dept.   of  Agriculture)  :   No.    523,    Tobacco 

Curing;   No.  571,  Tobacco  Culture. 

74.  Report    of   the    Commissioner    of    Corporations    on     the    Tobacco 

Industry,  3  Vols.,  1909,  1911,  and  1915. 

CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

75.  The  Canadian  Year  Book,  1913. 

76.  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  Canada,  1912-13. 

77.  Canadian  Cen.9us,   1911. 

78.  Australian  Commonwealth   Year  Book,   1914. 

79.  Royal  Commission  on  the  Australian  Tobacco  Industry,  1900. 

80.  Au.<itralian   Statistics   of   Trade,  Custoiyis,   and    Excise    Revenue, 

1913. 

81.  The   Budget,  1914-15  (.Australia). 

82.  Xew  Zeaianfl  Yrar  Book.  1914. 

83.  New  Z'oland  Statistics  of  Trade,  Customs,  and  Excise  Revenue, 

1912. 
See  also  under  'General  Intormation  '. 
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GERMANY 

84.    Vierteliahrfificfte  zur  Stolistik  dea  dcutschtn  Peiches,  1913. 

S/).   StatiMxk  des  dcuischeti  Heiches,  Atisudrtigerhandel,   1911-1913. 

86.  Statistischcs  Johrhnch  fur  das  deutsche  Heicfi,  1914. 

87.  Vcrivdllungsbcrichtc  dcr  Tabakcriijsgcnosseyischajt. 

88.  *I)ic  dcut.schc  Tahaksteucrfragc,  by  Lissnor  (1907). 

89.  *Zur  Kldning  Tahak.<ifi(eucrlichcr  Streitfrogcn,  by  Lias^ncr  (I'JOS). 

90.  Die  licic/wifinanzreform,  by  Lissncr  (1911). 

91.  Die  volkjiwirtschajtliche  licdcittung dcr  tec}tnii«lten  Entrrirkelung  in 

der  dculschcn  Zigarcn-ntid Zigaretlcji  Industrie,  by  Heycle(  1910). 
See  also  under  '  General  Information'. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

92.  Foreign  Statistical  Abstract,  1912— Rriti-sh    Blue  Book  Cd.  Tr.25. 

93.  Foreign  Import  Duties — Britisli  Bhu'  Book  Cd.  G475. 

94.  Tobacco  Trade  of  the    World — U.S.A.  Special  Consular  Reports, 

No.  08  (1915). 

95.  Reports  of  the  Swedish  Tobficco    Taxation    Committee,    1911 

(3  Vols.) 
9G.   The  Trust  Movement  in  Australia,  by  Wilkinson  (1914). 

97.  *Tobaken,  dess  odling,  d:c. — Compiled  for  a  Committee  of  Finnish 

Manufiieturers,  Helsinpfors,   1909. 

98.  *I)cr  Tafnik  und  die  Tabakfabrikalr.  bv  Wolf  (1912). 

99.  *Die  Tahakindustrie,  by  Crotewold  (1907). 

100.  Bulletin   dp  I'institut   international  dr  stniistique.       Tom'    XIX, 

l''f   Livraison.     W.  P.   van  Stockuni   \-   Fils,  Publisliers,  Tlie 
Ibvpvie. 
lUl.    Wlierc    and    Why    Public    Otvncrship    has    Failed.     By    Vves 
Guyot. 

102.  The  Collertivist  Stair  in  the  Making.     By  Emil  Duvit-s. 

103.  Supplement  to  tlie  Xtw  Stalrstnan,  May  S,  lU\'i — Report  cf  the 

Fabian  Research  Department  on  the  Control  vi    Industry: 
Part  I  IT,  State  and  Alunieipal  Enterprise. 
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113-6,   12(3,  231. 
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